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PREFACE. 


As Editor of this series of Articles, it is incumbent 
on me to explain the circumstances under which the re- 
publication was originally conceived, not so much with a 
view to recommend its worth, as to justify the reserve I 
have exercised in curtailing or modifying my author’s text, 
as well as to account for my own apparent shortcomings. 

The expediency of a re-issue of these Numismatic 
and Antiquarian: Essays in a collected form, was first 
suggested by the known and increasing demand for 
the already rare copies of the volumes of the ‘ Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ in which they were 
embodied; and the impression that the papers them- 
selves, albeit of old date, were still sufficiently per- 
fect in their details to merit the continued attention 
of the learned; an undertaking that was still further 
recommended by the supposition that the illustrative 
copper-plates, of the author’s own execution, were 
available for immediate use, under the liberal con- 
cession of his executors. F 

This design, in its confined outline, met with ready 
encouragement from Mr. Austin, the enterprising printer 
of Hertford; and hence printing was commenced, and 
proceeded with to some extent, under the intention, on 
my part, of little more than mere mechanical reproduc- 
tion, with occasional references to, or quotations from 
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more recent works. While progressing in the examina- 
tion of each Essay, as it chanced to be required for the 
compositor, I felt that it was desirable to extend my 
supplementary notes and additions far beyond what I 
had at first contemplated; and gradually the question 
suggested itself, whether it would not be preferable to 
myself, and more advantageous to the work, to re-cast and 
re-write the several articles illustrative of the already- 
prepared plates, so as to bring the former up to the 
present state of our knowledge, without condemning 
the reader to follow the progressive lessons that 
Prinsep taught himself and others, as he advanced in 
his novel discoveries, which may be said to have been 
limited more by the incoming of materials, than by any 
defect of his own talent, or power of combination. As. 
this impression forced itself upon my notice coincidently 
with the disclosure of the loss of a considerable number 
of the origiaal copper-plates, I proposed the alternative 
to Mr. Austin; but as a large portion of the first volume 
had already been completed, and for other reasons which 
it is neculess to recapitulate, this course was not adopted. 
For my own share in the work, as it now stands, I 
have to claim much indulgence. I in no wise pretend to 
the qualifications necessary to have done it full justice, 
and the transition from the position of an editor 
seeking merely te preserve the works of a writer 
whom he admires, and undertaking to correct the 
press of a reprint of the original matter, to the 
responsibilities of a commentator and critic on that 
author’s text, 1s necessarily wide and marked: for ~ 
the latter office it will be seen that I was but in- ` 
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differently prepared; and in further explanation I 
may add, that not only were many of the subjects 
embraced in these Essays entirely new to me, but, 
owing to the irregular demand for ‘copy,’ I have at 
times had but scant opportunity of rectification or 
revision of the standard text. 

Under these somewhat conflicting, aspects, it will 
be seen that the plan of the work has been considerably 
modified: during its progress through the press, — the 
first design being confined to a reprint of James Prin- 
sep’s Numismatic Essays alone, while the subsequent 
arrangement tended rather to the suppression of much 
of the comparatively obsolete matter,—which, however, 
has generally been met by a mere reduction in the size 
of the type; while, in desiring to make the book a 
more complete record of the general circle of Indian 
Antiquities, I have eventually been led to incorporate 
in these pages the substance of many of my author’s 
memoirs on Archeological and Paleographical subjects, 
which do not properly come under the heading of 
Numismatic studies. — | । 

In reference to the vexed question of the tran- 
scription of Oriental words, I have adopted the com- 
promise of preserving, in their English form, all such 
terms as have been received into our language and be- 
come fixed and sanctioned by custom, whatever the cor- 
rectness of the orthographical expression thus obtained. 
Having admitted this amount of latitude, consistency 
became at once impossible; but, in addition to the 


` ` inherent difficulties of the application of any one umi- 1 


form system to the transliteration of languages of , 
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diverse articulations, we have, in the following pages, 
contributions from many lands, of various epochs, 
and undefined local and linguistic ramifications, the 
orthographical discrepancies of which it would be diffi- 
cult indeed to reconcile. So that, however easy it 
might appear to be to follow the literal exactitude 
of pure Sanskrit, it becomes a different task when 
Semitisms intervene, or when provincial or unlettered 
scribes have had to deal with the composition of docu- 
ments more or less shaped after the classic tongue. 
For the rest, in the present instance, I have been 
desirous chiefly of avoiding the pedantry of need- 
lessly correcting, not alone my own author’s varying 
orthography, in which he followed progressively his 
own improving knowledge of Oriental languages, but. 
I have intentionally retained many of the independently 
devised Anglicisms of the miscellaneous contributors, 
with whose personal and individual identities so much ~ 
of the history of ‘Prinsep’s Journal’ is associated. 

In conclusion, I have to thank the many friends 
and coadjutors who have assisted me with information 
or new materials, whose aid, in either case will, I 
trust, be found duly acknowledged each in its fitting 
place 
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14, ,, 6 and 7, for ॥ oly \ | \, read [ul-} 1. 

14, +» 14, for “ Art. IX.” read “ Art. इदा. #. 

61, +» 3 from bottom. for ^ Indian bull wit hits hump,” read “ Indian bull 

with its hump.” 

67, ,, 10, for “ Arab denomination,” read *‘ Arab domination.” 

68, ,, 11, and page 69, line 2, for C53 ties read CSL, 

९ ध for 833, read R13. 

a “square mass of masonry," read “ square chamber of masonry,” 
114, last line of note, for ^ Vaga,” read * Yaga.” 
176, last line, for ^" towards the end of this volume,” read “ at page 166, vol. ii.” 
205, note, for ^° Kum4on,” read “ ए पग." 
230, line 7 from bottom, for “ higest interest,"’ read ** bighest interest.” 


238, last line of note, for Werufe. read षहानषहि 

248, line 11 from the bottom, for “« few insolated names,” read *‘ few insulated 
names.” 

262, three lines from bottom, for "^ Plate xxxi,” read “ Plate xxvviii *" 

356, last line but two, for “[ESNATPIOE),” read “ ([=MAATPIOS] * 

435, line 4, for “ Plate xxiv." :ead “ Plate xxxvi.”” 
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_-N.B.—OF the total number of 51 plates to be found in this work, 21 are originals 
of Yames Prinsep’s own engraving; four have been copied from his plates in the 
‘Journal Asiatic Society,’ by Mr. Basiré ; 17 have been most accurately reproduced 
by Messrs. Ford and West, and nine are new designs, prepared expressly for ilus- 
tration of the editorial additions to this reprint. 
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[Since the sheets of this work have been put to press, I 
have been favoured by Mr. Gibbs, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
with the following notice of a highly important and hitherto 
unpublished coin, bearing the joint names of Euthydemus and 
Agathocles. Other medals, having similar combinations of 
names of early Bactrian potentates, have been described and 
commented upon at p. 27, vol. i, and pp. 178, 183, vol. i. 
In these cases, the obverse bears the head and titular: designa- 
tion aloaoror ZaTHFOz in conjunction with the usual reverse 
type of that monarch’s proper coinage, but impressed severally 


with the epigraphs, BAZIAEYONTO= ArA@OKAEOYT2 AIKAIOY and _ ` 


BAZIAETONTOZ ANTIMAXOY @EOY 

The second of these pieces, as has been remarked, is a cast 
and therefore liable to suspicion in the possible combination of an 
obverse of one medal with the reverse of another; and, knowing 
the facility and success with which Bactrian coins are manu- 
factured for English collectors, I should be diffident of endors- 
ing the genuineness of the present piece, did not the discrimi- 
nation Mr. Gibbs has previously exercised in his selection of 
coins lead me to declare my gencral confidence in his acumen 


` as a Numismatist. | 


“T.—A Tetradrachm. Obr. Ilcad of King to the right, beardless, with fillet 
Inscription: ETOYAHMOY @EOY. Head rather resembles No, 11, pl. i, Wilson’s 
‘Ariana. Antiqua,’ but scems older. Ztev. Hercules, naked, sitting on a rock, on 
which his left hand rests; the right hand holds a elub in a perpendicular direction, 
with the head downwards. Inscription: BAZEIAETONTOS AFTA@OKAEOTS AIKAIOYT 
Monog. No, 5 ¢, pl. xi. ^ 


Another interesting coin, cited by Mr. Gibbs, is— 


“TI.—A Drachm. ८८. Head of King, with helmet «nd fillet, to the right. 
Inscription: BASIAEY2 META EYKPATIAHS. Aer. Two heads to right, male 
and female, Inscription: HAIOKAEOTS KAI AAOAIKHZ. Monog. No. 13 a, 
` 1. आ. €" ६ + ४ 


[N.B.—The coin marked as Mr. Brereton’s in note 2, p. 180, vol. ii., has lately 
passed into the possession of Licut.-General Fox, who has, however, most liberally 


permitted me to engrave the profile on the obverse, even to the detriment ofethe’ 
complete novelty of the picee, which he had designed to reserve for a future series.ot 


9 publication on rare and inedited coins from his own collection. ] 
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JAMES PrInsEP was the seventh son of Mr. John Prinsep, 
alderman of London, and member of Parliament for the 
borough of Queenborough, during the administration of Lord 
Sidmouth, and after the return of William Pitt to power in 
1804. Mr. John Prinsep had amassed a considerable fortune in 
India, where he married a sister of Mr. James Peter Auriol, 


Secretary to Government in the time of Warren Hastings, 


and descended from an ancient Protestant family originally — 


settled at Chartres, in Languedoc. In the year 1787 he 
returned to England, and soon after engaged in business as 
an East India agent and Italian silk merchant. As a pro- 
prietor of East India Stock, he was distinguished by his 
advocacy of the policy which had for its object the opening 
of the commerce of India to the free competition of British 
merchants, a policy which he lived to see adopted, but in 
the beneficial results of which he did not participate, having 


become involyed in the general commercial crisis which 


occurred at the close of the Revolutio nary War. In con- 


' Mr, Henry T. Prinsep has favered me with this potiee of the life of this 4 
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sequence, however, of his connection with India no fewer than 
seven of his sons, including the subject of this memoir, 
obtained employment or sought a career in that country. 

James Prinsep was born on the 20th August, 1799. He 
was distinguished almost from infancy for habits of exactness 
and minute attention to whatever fairly attracted his mind. 
Many of the productions of his ingenuity and skiil were long 
retained by members of the family as memorials of unusual 
talent displayed at a very early age. One of these is remark-— 
able. It is the model of a carriage, with springs and lamps 
complete, with doors and windows opening and shutting, and 
steps letting down, at will: its size in the whole does not 
exceed six inches, ` 

Mr. John Prinsep, having removed his family to Clifton in 
the year 1809, James was sent to school at Mr. Bullock’s 
with his two younger brothers, Thomas and Augustus, and 
for two years had the benefit of the instruction and discipline 
of that seminary. The remainder of his education was 
irregular, the result of lessons at home, and occasional aid 
from his elder brothers and sisters, from the latter of whom, 
especially, he acquired a taste for music, which he prosecuted 
with success in after life. At the age of fifteen, when it had 
become necessary to decide upon a carcer for him, his ingenuity 
and skill in design pointed to the profession of an architect 
as especially appropriate, and he was sent to study under 
Pugin, with a view to his being afterwards received by Mr. 
W. Wikkins, who had kindly offered to take him as his pupil 
and assistant. This project was, however, defeated, his eyes 
having sustained injury from too close application to mechanical 
and other drawing; though, under skilful medical treatment 
‘his sight was completely restored, and he never in after life 


a 


felt the slightest inconvenience in this respect 
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Being thus shut out from one profession, he was for some 
time without any certain prospect in life. At this period it 
was suggested to his father that an opening might be found 
in the Assay department of the mints of India. James was 
accordingly sent to attend the chemical lectures of Dr. Marcet, 
at Guy’s Hospital, and was afterwards entered as fee appren- 
tice to Mr. Bingley, the assay master of the Royal Mint, 
London, from whom he received a certificate of proficiency, 
and obtained, in 1819, from Mr. Patterson, the East India 
director, the appointment of Assistant to the Assay Master 
of the Calcutta Mint. At the age of twenty he sailed for 
India in the ship Hoogly with his younger brother Thomas, 
who, as first of his year at Addiscombe, had secured an 
appointment in the Bengal Engineers. They arrived at 
Calcutta on the 15th September, 1819, and were received by 
their brother, Henry Thoby, a civil servant of ten years’ 
standing, then in office at Calcutta. James Prinsep was 
appointed to serve under Dr., now Professor, H. H. Wilson, 
then Assay Master at Calcutta, and so formed an acquaintance 
which had great influence upon the pursuits of his after 
life. Before many months had clapsed, Dr. Wilson was sent 
to Benares on a special mission, to remodel the Mint in that 
city. He remained there for more than a year, during which 
time James Prinsep continued as assistant in Calcutta, executing 
all assays required in the metropolitan Mint, while the general 
management of the offiee and department in connection with 
bullion merchants and the treasury was conducted by- Dr. 
Atkinson, who, though not at that time a certified assayer, 


had the advantage of considerable experience in the इटलि | 


duties of this department 
‘The organization of the Mint of Benares being completed 
Dr. Wilson was recalled to Caleutta, and James Prinsep was 
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nominated Assay Master in the Benares mint. He proceeded 
to his new appointment by water in the beginning of October, 
1820, and his journey up the Ganges afforded opportunities for 
the exercise of his pencil, of which he freely availed himself. 
His sketches of the scenery and incidents of this voyage are 
still retained and highly prized by members of his family. 
Arrived at Benares, he relieved Dr. Wilson there, and took 
his place as Assay Master and Secretary of the Mint Com- 
mittee ; Dr. Yeld, of the Company’s Medical Service, being 
the Mint Master 

Before James Prinsep reached Benares, the foundations of 
a new Mint, with official residences for both Mint and Assay 
Masters, were already laid, and some progress had been made 
in the building by the executive officer of the Barrack depart- 
ment. Its style of bare walls, without the slightest decorative 
ornament, offended the taste of the young Assay Mastcr, and 
his first efforts in architectural design were directed towards 
the improvement of the edifice which was to be his official and 
domestic residence for many years. He submitted amended 
plans to the Military Board at Calcutta, and, undertaking to 
complete them at the estimated cost of the original design, was 
employed in their execution. 

James Prinsep’s success in the construction of this edifice 
having demonstrated his architectural talent, he was after- 
wards employed upon several new works at the station, and, 
amongst others, built the church erected there at the joint cost 
of Government and the European residents. But his active 
mind was not content with this one pursuit as an adjunct to 
his official duties; his devotion to science was earnest during 
the whole period of his residence at Benares. He prosecuted 
especially his chemical studies, so as to keep pace with »the ~ 
progress of this science in Europe; and, directing his atten= 
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tion to the measurement of heat, prepared an article on the 
subject, which he sent home to Dr. Roget, by whom it was 
communicated to.the Royal Society, and published in the 
‘ Transactions’ of that body, where it attracted much attention. 
Whilst at Benares also, in conjunction with Mons. Duvancel 
(a French naturalist connected with Baron Cuvier), and with 
some others devoted to different branches of research, he esta- 
blished a Literary Institution, and set up a press of his own 
preparation, for the purpose of printing the proceedings of 
this society | 
In 1823, the finance of India being considered to be in such 
a condition as to afford the prospect of a permanent surplus of 
income over expenditure, the Government liberally appropriated 
the local duties levied at the principal cities of the Bengal 
Presidency to the improvement of the respective towns, and 
appointed Committees of the public officers to apply the funds. 
James Prinsep was nominated a member and Secretary of the 
Benares Committee. At his suggestion, the streets of Benares 
were widened and improved as much as the nature of the 
buildings would permit, and the whole town was provided with 
sewerage. The city is built on the north bank of the Ganges, 
and, facing the river, stands high above the water at its greatest 
elevation, but the ground sinks as it recedes, from which cause 
stagnant pools and marshes were formed in dangerous proximity 
to the most densely-peopled wards. In the rainy season they 
were the cause of great unhealthiness, and in the dry season be- 
came mere receptacles of filth. For the cleansing and draining 
of these, James Prinsep excavated an arched tunnel passing 
upwards from the lowest water line of the Ganges under the 
seven-storied houses of the most populous parts of the town. 
This work, which was executed in less than two years from 188 
commencement, and without accident, is to this day pomted out = 
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as a remarkable effort of successful engineering; beneficial to 
the town, as well from improved salubrity, as from the space 
reclaimed by drainage for much desiderated ` grain-markets and 

From the same fund, under James Prinsep’s direction, 
the lofty minarets of the Musjid of Aurangzib, the foundations ` 
of which, from proximity to the encroaching river, were giving 
way, so as to threaten danger to bathers and destruction to 
the neighbouring houses, were taken down and restored. About 
the same period, also, he undertook the construction of a stone 
bridge over the Karamndsa, a river that divides the province of 
Benares from Bahar. The cost, upwards of a lakh of rupees, 
was provided by a wealthy native, Patni Mal, whose Hindi 
creed taught him to esteem it a pious work, and one calculated 
to secure for himself future beatitude, no less than present 
fame and worldly honor. The bridge—five arches of large 
span—is still a marked feature of the high military road to 
Benares. It has stood the test of entire submergence by the 
river in more than one year of extraordinary imundation, 
without material injury 

While connected with these public works, James Prinsep 
took occasion to make accurate drawings of the principal streets 
and buildings of the Holy City of the Brahmins, and to 
number and classify its population. The results of the census 
were published by the Asiatic Society. Itis the most careful 
and accurate that had up to that time been made of any city 
of Asia; and the original volume containing its details, in the 
Hindi language and character, is still carefully preserved. <A 
selection of the drawings, accompanied by a careful and minute 
map of the city prepared by himself, was transmitted to 
England in 1824 and 1825 for publication, and appeared: 
under the title of “Views and Illustrations of Benares.” — | 
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In mechanics, James Prinsep’s skill was remarkable. He 
prepared with his own hands, for purposes of assay, a 
balance of such delicacy as to indicate the three-thousandth 
part of a grain. ‘This balance, when he left India in his 
last illness, was purchased by the Government, in order that 
it might be retained for assay purposes in the mint of 
Caicutta. 

At the end of 1830, the mint of Benares was abolished, and the 
whole coinage of the Bengal Presidency concentrated in the new 
building prepared for the purpose at the seat of government by 
Captain (since Major-General) W. Nairne Forbes, of the Bengal 
Engineers. James Prinsep was in consequence recalled thither 
to take his place as deputy Assay Master in that establishment, 
` under his old superior, Dr. Wilson. ‘This -re-association gave 
a new turn to his literary pursuits, bringing him into connection 
with the Asiatic Society, and with establishments for the educa- 
tion of the natives, then recently endowed under Dr. Wilson’s 
superintendence, and since so much enlarged and improved. 
He also at this time formed a closer intimacy with Major 
Herbert, a scientific officer of the Company’s army, with whom 
he had become acquainted at Benares, and who, being now in 
office at Calcutta, projected the publication of a periodical under 
the name of ‘Gleanings in Science,’ the proposed object of 
which was to make known in India all useful discoveries or 
advances in art and science immediately on their appearance in 
Europe, and likewise to afford to scientific men in India a ready 
means of communicating their own discoveries and ideas. To 
this periodical James Prinsep was a large contributor from the 
commencement, and his papers are amongst the most prized 
of its original essays and articles. 

But the engineering skill which had so improved Benares | — 
likewise found employment at Calcutta. The brother-whoy 
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principally to consider him. Through his connection with the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, new life and vigour were instilled into 
its proceedings. He made it his aim to open the whole circle 
of useful knowledge embraced in the design of its founder, Sir 
W. Jones, to the industry and talents of all who cultivated 
scientific or literary pursuits connected with the East. The 
meetings of the Society became, through his management, more 
full and frequent, under the -copviction that the spirit 
of inquiry and desire for information on the progress making 
in all departments of science would there always find some- 
thing of interest to gratify curiosity, if not to afford full 
satisfaction. > 

Before James Prinsep had been many months mstalled as 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society, he proposed to its managing 
committee to connect his scientific periodical, the ‘ Gleanings,’ 
more closely with the Institution ; to alter its name to that of 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society,’ and to furnish its numbers 
gratuitously to members of the Society. ‘The project was 
most favourably received, and the periodical, from March 7th, 
1832, was published monthly, with an augmented quantity of 
matter, under the new title. 

Through this close connection with the Asiatic Society, 
James Prinsep now felt the necessity of devoting himself 
largely to the study of the antiquities of India, and espe- 
cially applied himself to the deciphering of ancient inscriptions. 
Copies of these from monoliths, rocks, and buildings in various 
parts of India, were constantly forwarded, and in like manner 
copper plates, containing ancient grants of land, as discovered 
from time to time, were either transmitted to be deciphered, 
or if that work had been performed, the translation had to be 
verified and compared, and the original transcribed accurately 
for exhibition in fac-simile in the pages of the Journal, With _ 
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the aid of pundits, and assisted in the first instance by the Rev. 
Dr. Mill and other Sanscrit scholars of the Presidency, James 
Prinsep undertook this task, and accomplished it with a success 
that surprised all who knew that his proficiency in Sanskrit 
literature was limited, and only kept pace with what the work 
itself necessarily required and taught. 

Being so drawn into the prosecution of such studies, James 
` Prinsep cultivated this branch of archeology with an ardour 
that carried his discoveries beyond those of his learned 
predecessors. The inscriptions on the pillars at Delhi and 
Alléhébéd, which had been copied in fac-simile, and published 
in the volumes of the Asiatic Society’s proceedings, in the time 
of Sir W. Jones, and the deciphering of which had baffled 
that accomplished scholar, and his successors, Colebrooke and 
Wilson, yielded at last to our author’s ingenuity and perse- 
verance. He discovered that the two inscriptions were identical, 
and had their counterparts on rocks at Girnar, in Gujarat, on 
the western side of India, and at Dhauli, in Katak, on the 
eastern side; the character of all being similar to that of 
inscriptions occurring among the old Buddhist temples, monas- 
teries, and topes of Sanchi and at Bhilsa, in South Bundelcund, 
which afforded the key for deciphering most of the letters. 
This oft-repeated inscription was found, when completely read 
and translated, to contain edicts of the great King Piadasi, 
another name for Asoka, who lived in the third century before 
our era, and was the contemporary of the early Seleucide 
kings of Syria. The name of Antiochus, with those of Ptolemy, 
Magas, and Antigonus was found recorded or referred to in 
the body of the imscription at Girnér; and the reading of 
these was confirmed ten years after, by the detection of-the 
same names, with the addition of that of a fifth monarch, in 
another copy of these edicts, expressed in a different character has acte 
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on a rock at Képurdigiri, in Afghanistan, when that inscription 
was deciphered by Mr. Norris. These inscriptions afforded 
the first verified connection of the history and archeology of 
India with contemporary events and sovereigns of the Western 
world. The importance of the discovery was universally felt, 
and it justly excited a keen interest and curiosity, not only ` 
throughout India but in every country which boasted of 
civilization and progress in letters. Oying mainly to this 
discovery, and to the credit gained by the periodical he con- 
ducted, James Prinsep’s name came very soon to be known 
and respected in Europe and America, as well .as in Asia. 
Many literary socicties of the West paid him the compliment 
of electing him a corresponding member, and he was named 
for this distinction by the Institit de France. He was thus 
brought into communication with all the most distinguishe d 
literary and scientific men of the day, and maintained with 
them a correspondence which produced many evidences of 
reciprocal esteem. 

Another subject of interest which James Prinsep through 
his Journal contributed to develop and bring to the knowledge 
of the world, was the vast variety of new species of fossil 
animals, some of the highest interest, which were discovered in 
Upper India by Dr. Falconer and Captain, now Colonel, Sir 
Proby T. Cautley. 

We should weary the reader and trespass beyond the design 
of the present brief notice, if we were to attempt to describe 
and characterise all that was done through this ‘Journal’ for 
the advancement of science in all its departments in India. 
The curious inquirer, who would pursue the subject in de- 
tail, must refer to the seven volumes of the ‘ Journal,’ from 
1832 to 1838 inclusive, each containing from five hundred: 
to one thousand pages, in which the entire of these results 
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will be found in the original form in which they were given 
to the public. 

While James Prinsep was prosecuting these inquiries, and 
conducting the correspondence which embodied the discoveries 
we have noticed, Captain Burnes and other political employés 
of Government in Central Asia were making extensive collec- 
tions of coins with Greek and bilingual inscriptions, and of 
other relics of antiquity. Coins were also exhumed or found 
in other parts of India, especially by French officers in the 
service of Ranjit Sing,. bearing legends in various types 
of character. These were all forwarded to Calcutta, to be 
deciphered and explained; and this labour led James Prinsep 
into the study of numismatics as connected especially ‘with 
Indian archeology. His discoveries and critical investigations 
in this field became in a short time the most interesting of 
all the subjects treated and discussed in the pages of the 
Journal. The articles containing them, it is the object of the 
present publication to collect into a form susceptible of easy 
reference. 

The incessant exertion and labour which attended these 
literary and scientific pursuits, combined, as they werc, with 
the artistic application required’ to dclincate and engrave the 
various objects of interest submitted to his research, super- 
added, as all this wear of mental and visual power was, to the 
ordinary work of a not unlaborious office, produced the effects 
which might, indced, have been foretold, on a constitution na- 
turally robust ; and under them James Prinsep ultimatcly sank. 
In the course of the year 1838 he began to suffer severcly from 
headaches and sickness. These were at first attributed by his 
medical adviser to a bilious affection, and “were treated as such. 
‘The symptoms, however, rapidly increased, to the alarm-of- his 
friends and family, and were traced to an affection of the brain 
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In October of that year James Prinsep was compelled to tear 
himself away from all his numerous pursuits, and to make the 
voyage to Europe as the only hope left of recovery. He sailed 
for England in the Herefordshire ; but the sea air and change 
of scene afforded no relief, and the affection of the brain, which 
proved to be a softening of its substance, destroying its sound 
working, and impairing all the faculties of the mind, gained 
strength. He arrived in England in a hopeless condition, 
lingering nearly a year, until relieved from his suffermgs by 
death on the 22nd of April, 1840. 

The intelligence of his decease was received with sorrow 
by the European and Native communities of India; and all 
united in the desire that some lasting testimonial of his worth, 
and of their esteem and admiration, should be placed in a 
prominent position, to manifest to future generations the feel- 
ings so universally entertained towards him. After some dis- 
cussion, it was determined to give to this testimonial the form 
of a Ghat or landing-place, with a handsome building for the 
protection from sun and weather of passengers landing or 
waiting to embark ; and this building, bearing his name, stands 
now below the fort of Calcutta, as a distinguished ornament of 
the city. : 

The character of James Prinsep as a public and as a literary 
man will be best appreciated by a reference to the public 
works and literary and scientific productions which we have 
recapitulated. ‘These remain as memorials of lis activity im 
mind and body, and of the untiring energy and exactitude with 
which he pursued each object of research. ‘The unsparmg pains 
with which he devoted himself to assist a fellow-labourer, and, 
without envy or self-seeking, to promote his wishes and-his 
success, Were universally felt and acknowledged. It was this 
quality especially which won for him every day new colleagues... 
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in his literary and scientific labours, and left all with whom 
he became so associated, permanent and admiring friends, 

To his family, who were proud of him from boyhood, and 
who watched with intense satisfaction and sympathy his entire 
career, glorying in the general recognition of his high qualities, 
and in the public esteem he won,—their early bereavement was 
a source of deep and abiding sorrow. ‘They have still a mourn- 
ful pleasure in recurring to many acts of his life, which dis- 
played his extreme affection for all of them; and it is with 
unfeigned satisfaction that they bear this testimony to his many 
virtues, and seek to add a wreath to the many which have 
already been laid upon his honoured grave—tributes of private 
friendship and of public regard. 

James Prinsep was married on the %5th April, 1835, to 
Harriet, eldest daughter of Colonel Aubert, of the Bengal 
Army, by whom he had a son, who died in infancy, and a 
daughter, who, with the widow, still survives. 


(As a brother is seldom the best or most accredited eulogist, I 
append an able estimate of James Prinscp’s merits, extracted from 
a notice of his life by Dr. Falconer, and published in the ‘ Colonial 
Magazine,’ in December, 1840 :—E. T. | 


“Thus dicd James Prinsep, in the fortieth year of his agc, That he was a great 
man, it would not perhaps be strictly correct to assert; but he possessed qualitics of 
a very high order, such as are scarcely less admirable than greatness; and he has left 
abundant proofs behind him to establish that he was one of the most talented and 
useful men that England has yet given to India, Of his intellectual character, the 
most prominent feature was enthusiasm—one of the prime clements of genius; a 
burning, irrepressible enthusiasm, to which nothing could sct bounds, and which 
communicated itself to whatever came before him, The very strength of his mental 
constitution, in this respect, was perhaps opposed to his attaining the exeellenee of 2 
profound thinker ; it led him to be carried away frequently by first impressions, zl 
to apply his powers to a ereater Tang: of subjects than any human क्रा] aan master 
arexceLin, ‘T'o this enthasiasin was fortumately united a habitude of order, auil power 
of generalization, which enabled him to grasp and comprehend the greatest variety 
of details, lis powers of pererplion were impressed with gentus—they were ¢lear, 
Vigorous, and instanlamcous. ‘The extent of his capacity was wonderful, and the 
number and variety of his acquirements no less remarkable, 3 ditaGandhi Natio 
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“Himself the soul of enthusiasm, he transfused a portion of his spirit into every 
inquirer in India; he seduced men to observe and to write; they felt as if he observed 
and watched over them; and the mere pleasure of participating in his sympathies 
and communi¢ating with him, was 1m itself a sufficient reward for the task of a 
laborious and painful investigation. Had he done nothing else, he would have 
deserved an immortal remembrance in India; but his own labours were the grand 
stay, the glory, and honour of the ‘ Journal.’ ~ 

‘Tt was in the conduct of this ‘Journal’ that the amiable and good qualities of the 
man were most apparent, and of most benefit to the public. His time, services, books, 
and apparatus were always at the command of whoever requested them; and the 
humblest correspondent in the remotest corner of India, could make certain of his 
aid, with a readiness and a good will which he would vainly have looked for in a paid 
agent. His purse, too, was frecly opened where occasion required, No kind of 
inquiry, however foreign to his favourite pursuits, was carried on in India, with 
which he did not at once become identified ; and the keen interest he appeared to take 
in the labours of others encouraged the inquirer to go on, or apply himself to some: 
thing new. Never was there a mind more free from the paltry and mean jealousies 
which sometimes beset scientific men. The triumph of others scemed to give him as 
much pleasure as if achieved by himself; nor would he allow any burnings or 
_ jealousies to assail the harmony of the supporters of his journal: when he saw any 
prospect of such a c:-ntingency, he threw himself int the breach, took the blame on 
himself, and never allowed matters to come toa rupture. There was a charm, too, 
about his writings, which it is rare to mect with; he hunted after truth, and cared 
not how often or how notoriously he stumbled npon error in the pursuit. His ardour 
- often led him astray, but he was the first frankly and fearlessly to confess it, He was 
utterly devoid of that intolerance of being found in erfor, and loathness to recant, 
which often besct meaner minds. The entire range of scientific literature docs not 
perhaps contain a more striking illustration of this than one of the last papers which 
_ he wrote on Bactrian cvins, where he shows in a tly-note, how the altered reading 
of a single Greek letter exposes the incorreetness of as fine-spun and erroncous a string 
of inferences of his own, as ever emanated from the pen of Wilford. न= 


NUMISMATIC. ESSAYS. 


L—ON THE ANCIENT ROMAN COINS IN THE 
CABINET OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


[SEPTEMBER, 1832.] 


Havine been lately engaged in decyphering the inscription 
of an antique copper coin found at Kanouj, by Mi E. Y. 

`. Irwin, CS., and presented to us by Capt Sanders, Execu- 
tive Engineer at Cawnpore, I was led into an examua- 
tion of the eontents of the Asiatie Seciety’s small cabinet 

- Ztself, which, although it boasts but a very insignificant 
collection of Roman coins, and those mostly without any 
he exw ilities in which they were found, 





` all that it contains... It.was not. until the year 1814 
» that the Society opened.a museum, and publicly invited 
contributions to it ef the natural productions, antiquities 
coins, and other curious monuments of the country, 
is. the less surprising, therefore, . that_ its ११60२001 
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should not hitherto have attained any magnitude or 
consideration. Most private individuals, who have 
interested themselves in collecting medals and coms, 
have carried their spoil to England, where, indeed, they 
may be mortified in finding them swallowed up and lost 
among the immense profusion of similar objects in the 
public and private cabinets of European antiquarians ; 
and they may, perhaps, regret that they did not leave 
them where, from their rarity, they would have been 
prized, and, from their presence, have promoted the 
acquisition of further stores for antiquarian research 
from the wide continent of India. The greater part of 
the late Colonel Mackenzie’s collection was thus con- 
signed to the museum of the Honorable Company in 
Leadenhall-street. Doctor Robert Tytler also presented 
to the same museum a valuable cabinet, chiefly of Roman 
coins, procured by him with great industry while Civil 
Surgeon at Allahabad. Colonel T. Wilson, C.B., lately 
carried hence some curious coins; and many - other 
private collections might be mentioned, without alluding 
te the extensive cabinet of Major Tod, which cannot be 
said to be lost to India, but rather to be returned to us 
more valuable than before, through thé’ plates and notes 
a élucidation of them published in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Transactions 

The publication of a catalogue raisonné of the contents 
of our drawers, although it may expose’ our present 
poverty, will, I doubt not, bya wholesome re-action, 
tend to our future enrichment, both by establishing a 
nucleus to which the antiquities henceforth discovered 
will be naturally attracted, and by affording to inquirers, 
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who may not have the opportunity of consultmg books 
on the subject, some clue, however insufficient, to the 
decyphering of worn and imperfect medalic remains, 
which appear to a novice to defy scrutiny. 

We here possess the advantage of reference, in the 
Society’s library, to the splendid numismatic works that 
were printed in Europe during the last century, when 
numismatology was a favourite study. The copious 
volumes of Vaillant, Patin, Mezzabarba, Hunter, and 
Banduri, leave hardly a possibility of doubting the exact 
epoch of a Roman coin, when the device on either side, 
or a few letters only of the ‘inscription, are still visible. 
It is by means of these works that I have been able to 
decypher and classify the greater part of the coins in the 
following catalogue. I have added to the list several that 
were the private property of Mr. प. H. Wilson, Col. T. 
Wilson, or myself, found in different parts of India. I 
have also availed myself of a manuscript catalogue of the 
Society’s coins, drawn up by Dr. R. Tytler, in the year 
1826, which includes the mention of twelve Roman coins. 

The number in the cabinet at present amounts to be- 
tween fifty and sixty: they extend in antiquity through a 
period of more than one thousand years, from the Augustan 
age down to the decline of the Lower Empire | 

. There are few among them which would be objects 
of primary interest among: professed medallists at home, 
who, in the profusion of Roman coins everywhere dis- 
covered in Europe, aré content with none but those of 
superior fabrication and high preservation, worthy of thie 
titles of ‘ medals’ and medallions of large and smaller 
modulus,’ faneifully conferred upon them in their 
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class-books. We possess none of what are usually | 


called ‘medallions of large brass:’—those beautiful — त 


specimens of the die-sculptor’s art are supposed to | 


have been struck less with a view to cireulation as 
0111 than as memorials of state events and families of 


note. The pieces found in India are chiefly of the | प 


lower denominations, the common currency of the eastern = 
part of the empire; and if it were allowable to argue _ 
from such insufficient data , the predominance among 
our specimens of the copper coin of Egyptian fabrication 
confirms what is known from history, of that country 
having been the principal channel of commerce between 
India and the Roman Empire. Robertson says that specie 
was one of the principal returns in trade for the spices, 
precious stones, silk ete., of India: it is not improbable, 
therefore, that the coin of the empire circulated to a con- 
siderable extent in India; and that there existed no native 
currency at an early period among the Hindis, we have 
the authority of Pausanias; and the silence of. other 
authors on the subject. This supposition is supported 
by the almost, nay, total absence of the remains of any ~ 
ancient Indian coimage. The Indien coins of Kanouj 
and the Dakhan, described by Mr. Wilson im the ‘ Asiatic 
Rescarches,’ and the Indo-Grecian coins of Major Tod, 
are evidently descendants from the Dactrian coinage, from 
the types of which they gradually progress into purcly 
Hindi models; but these are comparatively scarce, and 
must soon haye given place to the coins of the Muhamma- 
-dan conqucrors. Coinage is certainly one of the improye- 
ments which has travelled and is still travelling | dast- 
‘ward. Thus we sec, at the present day, countrics im- 
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mediately to the east of us, Ava and China, nearly 
destitute of fabricated money of their own; into the 
former of which our silver and copper currency is but 
now by degrees beginning to penetrate, while the latter 
along the coast is supplied with dollars from America ; 
and, within perhaps a century or so,’ in its north-western 
provinces with coin struck by the neighbouring frontier 
states of Nepal, Lahor, etc., for their use. But this is 
a digression involving questions of deep research, foreign 
to my present object, and which I am by no means 
prepared to discuss. . = . . 


[The body of this article, together with the four illus- 
trative engravings, has been omitted in the present reprint, 
as it offers, eonfessedly, but little of novelty or value. I have 
introduced the above extract chiefly as a record of the com- 
mencement of James Prinsep’s labours as a numismatic author. 

I desire to take this early opportunity of claiming a lenient 
criticism for any imperfection that may be detected in the 
style or arrangement of James Prinsep’s original Essays. 

Sir Wm. Jones, on the first inauguration of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, in 1784, in shadowing forth the charac- 
teristics that were likely to mark the contributions of Anglo- 
Indian authors, expressed himself as follows :— 

“If this first publication of the Asiatic Society should not answer those expecta- 
tions which may have been hastily formed by the learned in Europe, they will be 
candid enough to consider the dixadvantages which must naturally have attended its 
institution and retarded its progress. A mere man of letters, retired from the 
world, and allotting his whole time to philosophical or literary pursuits, is a 
character unknown among Europeans in India, where every individual is a man of 
business in the civil or military state, and constantly occupied either in’ the. affatrs 


of government, in the administration of justice, in some department of revenue or 
commerce, or in one of the liberal professions,—very few hours, therefore,:in the 


1 The Chinese provinees north of the HimAlaya, Tibct, etc., were supplied with 
coin struck in the valley of Nepal, —Dr. Bramley's Notes cn Nepal Coinage. — 
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day or night can be reserved for any study that has no immediate connection with 
business, even by those who are most habituated to mental application.” 


So much in extenuation of possible defects or shortcomings; 
but it is satisfactory to be able to quote, seventy years after the 
date of Sir Wm. Jones’s address, the opinion entertained by 
our continental neighbours of the value of such writings, as 
embodied in the last report to the Société Asiatique of Paris. 
The words made use of are :— 


“La Société Asiatique de Calcutta a publié le volume xxiii. (1854) de son 
‘Journal,’ qui est, comme toujours, rempli des matériaux les plus intéressants, re- 
eueillis dans toutes les parties de Inde et communiqués en général avec une absence 
de prétensions littéraires, qui est naturelle 4 des hommes occupés de graves devoirs 
dun autre genre et trouvant 4 peine le temps de consigner par écrit leurs découvertes, 
de sorte qu’ils ne disent que ce qui est neuf et réellement curieux et le disent avec 
une simplicité qui en augmente le prix pour nous, en Europe, qui vivons au milicu 
des vanités littéraires les plus fatigantes.”— Repport annuel fait a la Société 
Asiatique, par M. Jules Mohi, 20th June, 1855.—E. T.] 


a 
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IlL—ON THE GREEK COINS IN THE CABINET 
OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


(JANUARY, 1833.] 


Havine described the Roman Coins in the Cabinet of the 
_ Asiatic Society, I propose to follow up the subject, by ex- 
tending my examination of the Society’s Cabinet, through 
their series of Greek and Persian coins (leaving the Indian 
Coins for a future occasion); and I believe that although 
the specimens of the first two are far from being 
numerous in our collection, still the drawings of them 
will be found sufficient to furnish tolerable guides for 
the assistance of the student in discriminating the coms 
of these countries at different periods of their history. 

I cannot say how many, out of the whole, have 
been found in India itself; many, certainly, appear to 
have been brought from Persia. Both Grecian and Per- 
sian coins, however, are met with frequently in India, 
and it is very easy to know them when once their forms 
have been presented to the eye. Several were brought 
from Persia by Col. Wilson, who kindly permitted me to 
take drawings of them; Lieut. Conolly obtained a few 
in his overland journey to India; and Lieut, Burnes ‘has ` 
favored me with one or two specimens of a numbcr of 
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coins collected by him in Ancient Bactria, a country but 
recently opened to the investigation of the antiquarian. 
It is from this unexplored part of Asia that we may 
confidently expect a multitude of Grecian-antiquities 
gradually to be developed. Travellers of all nations are 
- already flocking thither to trace the steps and discover 
the monuments of Alexander’s Indian conquests. The 
most successful in this interesting line of research, partly 
from the advantage of his rank in the Maha-raja Ranjit 
Sing’s service, has been General Ventura, who, imitating 
Belzoni at the Pyramids of Egypt, instead of conjectur- 
ing and speculating upon the origin of the celebrated 
Tope or mound of Manikyala in the Panjab, set boldly 
to work in 1830 to pierce into its solid mass by digging. 
He was rewarded by the discovery of numerous coins 
and other relics, which had lam untouched for perhaps 
twenty centuries." A Russian antiquary, I understand, 
had previously amassed a vast collection of Greek coins 
in the same country. But it is by no means in the 
Panjab alone that we are to look for antiquarian riches: 
the North Western provinces of India offer as large a field 
of enquiry ; and if the coins of Kanouj and Oudh are less 
interesting from the nature of the characters in which 
their legends are graven being wholly unknown, they 
should nevertheless be regarded as more curious because 
they speak this unknown language, and remain the only 
records of kingdoms and revolutions whose existence is 
but faintly discernible on the page of history. 
1 An account of General Ventura’s operations was communicated to! Colonel” 


James Young, and by him printed in the ply of the day: it is reprinted 
in the seventeenth volume of the ‘ Asiatic न shat 600. 
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It is principally to instigate those who have opportu- 
nities of forming collections in the Upper Provinces, that 
I have drawn up these notes, and I cannot adduce a more 
powerful motive for studying and searching, than the 
example and success of that indefatigable investigator 
of history and antiquity, Major Tod, who describes his 
method of forming a collection in the first volume of the 
‘Transactions’ of the Royal Asiatic Society :-— 

“For the last twelve years of my residence in India (amongst 
Mahrattas and Rajputs), the collecting of coims as an auxiliary to 
history was one of my pursuits: and, in the rainy scason, I had a 
person employed at Mathura and other old cities to collect all that 
were brought to light by the action of the water while tearing up old 
foundations and levelling mouldering walls. 

‘‘Tn this manner I accumulated about 20,000 coins of all denomi- 
nations; among which there may be not above a hundred calculated 
to excite interest, and perhaps not above one-third of that number to 
be considered of value: but among them there is an AroLLoporvs and 
8 Menanver, besides some rare medals of a Parthian dynasty, probably 
yet unknown to history.” 

[I have omitted the introductory Plate of this article, 
together with the letter-press thereunto referring, for the same 
reason that led to the rejection of the details of the previous 
paper on Roman Coins. I resume my extracts with the text 
explanatory of Plate I. of the present series.—E. T’.] 


PARTHIAN OR ARSAKIAN COINS. 


The Parthian monarchy was erected by Arsaces, who 
filled the office of satrap in Bactria, in the year 256 B.c. 
He had opposed the designs of Theodotus, who had first 
revolted from the third Syro-Macedonian monarch, and 
had raised the Bactrian provinces into an independent 
state. Being unsuccessful, he fled to Parthia, where he 
expelled the governor, and declared himself independent. 
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Vaillant, the numismatologist, has written a copious 
history of this powerful dynasty ; and has endeavoured 
to classify the coins of the twenty-nine Arsacide kings : 
but it is generally acknowledged that there is too much 
of the fanciful in his appropriations, and most antiquarians 
have given up the attempt. The greater number of the 
Parthian coins have the same name, apzakor, with diffe- 
rent epithets, —‘ King of Kings,’ ‘ The Great Beneficent,’ 
^ Lover of the Greeks,’ etc.: the heads, however, are very 
different and numerous. 

The most rational mode of arrangement is to place 
those which are best executed first (for Greek workmen 
were doubtless then employed). And, as the execution 
falls off, and the Greek characters become obscure, we 
may suppose the dynasty to progress towards its absorp- 
tion into the Persian empire, in the reign of Alexander 
Severus, a.D. 226. There 18 a remarkable distinction in 
the head-dress of these princes ; beginning with the 
simple band or diadem of the Greek monarchy, it 
gradually changes into a deep turban, and at length 
becomes a high-mitred cap, like that of the Persian 
ता ~ ~ 3 

Fie. 1.—Osverse.—Head with wart on the forehead: hair dressed 
in rows of curls: plain band, with fillets hanging behind: an eagle 
apparently with a wreath in its mouth. 


Revense.—Figure seated, holding out a bow over the characters. [+ ] 
Around BAZIAEQ= BAZIAEOQN APZAKOY EYEPFETOT AIKAIOYT EMI@ANOTS 
@IAEAAHNOZ. 

Colonel Wilson had four edins with the same symbol, which Vaillant attributes to 
Arsaces Vonones XVIII, The eagle may also denote Choaroes (Vail. ii. 196). 


Mr. Lindsay,’ our latest authority on Parthian Medals, 


1 “A View of the History and Coinage of the Parthians,” by John Lindsa’ J 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 4to. Cork, 1862. $ os. Y 
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assigns these coins to Arsaces XV., Phrahates IV., 37 n.c.— 
4a.p. The monogram (रि is stated to represent Heraclea. ] 
Fic. 5.—Osversr.—Head of peculiar features, with pointed beard 
and hooked nose 
Reverse.—Sitting figure in trowsers, with bow, very rudely 


executed and the legend BAxIAEN% APZAKOT EMI@ANOTS #1AEAAH 
Colonel Wilson has one similar, and both correspond with one in Vaillant, 
marked Arsaces Mithridates II, (Vail. i. 69.) 


[Probably Arcaces VI., Mithridates I. Lindsay, p. 166.] 

Fie. 6.—Head with plain turban and bow behind : same inscription 
on the reverse, very rudely cut. 

Fic. 2.—Head with mitred cap, and arched nose, well executed 


type, same as fig. 1, BAXIAEM MEFAAOT APZAKOT @EOMATPOs 
NIKATOPos, of better execution than either of the foregoing 


Vaillant ascribes the mitred cap to Arsacedes Orodes. Coloncl Wilson had 
another coin of similar character, 

[Mr. Lindsay gives this coin to Arsaces IX., Mithridates 
II. २.८. 125- 87] 

ANOTHER.—Mitred head similar to fig. 2, but without the hook 


ornaments: same type, BAZIAENE BAXIAEQN APZAKOT AIKAIOYT 
ETEPIPETOT #1AEAAHNOT. 


(The legend would seem to indicate that this picce belongs 
to Arsaces VI., Mithridates I. 8.6. 173—136.} 

Fie. 8.—Head with mitred cap, as in fig. 2, with a peculiar 
symbol behind it [an anchor! ]: same reverse. 

Coloncl Wilson has another similar to this in head-dress, it is ascribed to 
Arsaces Orodes (Vail. i, 145.) 

[See Lindsay, No. 36, Plate II. Arsaces X., Mnaskires. 
४.८. 87—77.| 

Fre. 7.—Head with deep turban and mitred cap about it, and bow 
behind, with fillets of rudest fabrication: character quite perverted. 

AnotHeR.—Plain head-dress and device very rude, BANAIT2 
OALIAFAN AITVNO IVIIFN AIXAIOV ,. XANOVC., 


In this the knowledge of the Greck letters seems very fast declining, and it.is 
almost impossible to recognize the inscription to be identical with that of fig, 2. 


(Mr. Lindsay attributes a coin with a similarly outlined 
obverse device (No. 90, Plate IV.) to Arsaces XXVIII., 
Vologeses II], a.p. 148—192. Dr. Scott (* Numismatic 
Chronicle,’ vol. xvii., p. 163. October, 1854), on शकूर ning 
the debased legends on the coins of this period, succeeded ऋषु : 
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discovering distinct Parthian names and titles, associated with 
the imperfect Greek inscriptions. I quote Dr. Scott’s original 
note on the subject :— | 
“Owing to tbe evident barbarity of the pscudo-Greck legends on the later 
Parthian drachms, no one had paid any attention to them, so far as I know, or had 
noticed the oceurrence upon them of characters evidently not belonging to the Greek 
alphabet. Mr. Lindsay, however (Plate iy., No. 87), engraved a drachm of Vologeses 
III., on which, from the comparative legibility of the Greek legend, the unknown 
characters were brought prominently forward and rendered unmistakeable. 
‘*Shortly after receiving, by the kindness of Mr. Lindsay, a copy of his valuable 
work,¥ was led to compare the unknown legend with the Chaldwo-Pehlvi alphabet 


_Meciphered by Mr, Thomas, in his paper already referred to (‘ Numismatic Chronicle,’ 


vol. xil., 1849); and after a little investigation, I ascertained that the legend, the 


~tharacters of which were by no means so distinctly formed as on the inscription and 


coins of Mr. Thomas, read Vologasi malka, King Vologeses.”’ 
Dr. Scott adds in a foot note—“ Since beginning this article, 
I have heard from Paris that M. de Longpérier had, in 1853, 
printed the decipherments of this and analogous legends on 
Parthian coins.” M. de Longpérier’s readings I have not as 
yet been able to refer to; but we may hope shortly to have 
the advantage of that practiced archeologist’s mature views 
upon this and all matters connected with Parthian coinage in 
his forthcoming work on the subject.—E. T.] 
AnotHeR.—The same, but more legible; under the bow of all . 
these there is a kind of altar formed like the letter AY | 
[ Mr. Lindsay, in accord with M. Bartholomzi, proposes to 
consider this as the initial monogram for Tambrace. Dr. Scott, 
supported by Dr. Mordtmann’s Sassanian-Pehlvi reading, 
५9) 1१०७ Aturia, prefers Assyria. | 
The average weight of the above Arsacide मभार is 60 grs. 
Resides the devices given above, Colonel Wilson had one head similar to fig. 1, 
with the symbols of the sun and the moon, and a star (fig. 4), referred by Vaillant to 


Arsaces Artabanus (I. 221), and another with two small Victorys, holding wreaths 
over the head (fig. 3), which is not found in Vaillant, 


SASSANIAN COINS. 

The Sassanian monarchy in Persia commenced with 
the year 223, 4.2.) when Artaxerxes overthrew’ the 
Parthian dynasty. It continued until itself overturned 


न 
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by the Muhammadan Khalifs in the year a.p. 636. No 
mode of adjusting the numismatology of this period can 
be attempted until we are able to read the ancient 
एव characters in which their legends are expressed. 
Perhaps if a considerable collection of these coins was 
made (and they seem to be very common in Persia), some 
key ntight be discovered to the value of the alphabet. 


[As the researches of De Sacy' first enlightened us on the 
enigmas of the early Sassanian writing, so the acuteness of Prof. 
Olshausen* has since enabled him to teach us the decipher- 
ment of the more modern style of Pehlvi that closely preceded 
the invention of the Kufic alphabet; and we are now in a 
position to trace the Pchlvi character in its various mutations 
and ramifications, from the simple elements of Ardeshir Babek’s 
inscriptions—comprising in all seventeen forms*—down to the 
elaborate pointed alphabet of the Parsis, which numbers, in 
obedience to Arabian and Indian requirements, no less than 
thirty-two letters.‘ And, thanks to the Société Asiatique of 
Paris,’ we are further here able to set up, in appropriate type, 
the counterpart transcript of the original legends, which I insert 
after James Prinsep’s descriptive notice of the types of cach 
medal. | at 

116. 9.—A silver coin in the cabinet of the Asiatic Society. 

Onverse.—Thic head of the king facing the left, with curly beard, 
and a large tuft of curly hair: a peculiar crown or cap with two 
feathers behind: around it a legend in Pchlvi characters, very dis- 
tinct, but the purport unknown: it is given more clearly in A. 


1 €Mémoires sur diverscs Antiquités de la Perse,’ Paris, 1793. 

2 “Tic Pchlewi-Legenden. Von 1). Justus Olshausen. Kopenhagen, 1843 
Also * Namismatic Chronicle,’ vol. ix, 1848 

3 De Sacy, p. 62. Ker Porter, pl. xxit., p. 648 ५ 

4 Anquctil du Perron, ‘Zend Avesta.’ Paris, 1721. Alphabet lithugraphed = 


Bombay 
> ‘The dies for this fount were exceuted under the direction of अ. अमम 


1) 0117 ai 


Marecllin Lewrand, See ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. xii. क. 271. © 
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Reverse.—A fire altar (mithras), with two priests or defenders, 
bearing swords or sceptres. 

(B.)}—Another coin, similar, and inscription partly identical. 

[ Coins of Shapur [., 4.9. 240—271 

Restorep Lecenps 1n Peutvi 
[194 1 १ +) 9 414) € 149) 2 9१५ ९3 54) [1०24९ | 

As I have given a modern Persian counterpart of the 
Pehlvi type, I have not thought it necessary to complicate the 
first transcript with the Parsi distinguishing marks. Though 
I must confess that the modern unpointed type—in its similarity 
of forms—is less easy to read than the original Sassanian of the 
coins, certainly less so than the well-outlined Rock inscriptions 
I reserve any further development of these alphabets for a more 
appropriate occasion, in connexion with a plate that I have to 
illustrate under Article ix.] 

Fie. 10.—Another similar com. In lieu of the sacred fire on the 
altar is substituted the head of a king: little of the legend is visible. 

In Colonel Wilson’s collection are one or two more of a similar character, but 
the fire is the most common symbol: the legend om one of his (C) differs from the 
two above given in part, but one word is evidently the same, so that probably that 
word and the one which precedes it in A and B are all common titles of the ruling 
monarch, as ‘ King of Kings,’ etc 

Fie. 12.—A creseent head-dress of this form occurs in enc of 
Colonel Wilson's coins, in other respects similar to the rest; also upon 
another coin the emblems represented in fig. 13, as variations of the 
pricst’s wand or sceptre 

[ Yezdegird 1st, a.v. 399—420. ] 

Fie. 14—{of Colonel Wilson’s series)—has characters which micht 
be mistaken for Arabic, also emblems of the moon, stars, and the sacred 
fire 

(Khosru, IT., a.v., 591—628 


OnyeRss.— | पः (9) fo) Sess 
grr 11 ` 
Reverse.—Date, ‘eleven’ 2 St #I@I” 


ae &- 
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Fre. 15.—A small gold coin, of very rude fabrication, brought by 
Lieutenant Conolly, from Khurasan: the head has a crescented cap, 
and the commencement of the second part of the inscription agrees 
with that of figs. A. and B. 

Reverse.—tThe fire altar and priests, rudely executed. 


This coin was noticed in the ‘Gleanings in Science,’ ' 
vol. 111. 295. 7 


BACTRIAN COINS. 


| In € reign of Antiochus II.—the third of the 
Seleucidee—Theodotus, the governor of’ Bactria, revolted 
and established an independent monarchy. His capital 
was the modern Balkh, and his extensive kingdom 
ineluded parts of modern Kabul, Khurds4n, and Bukhara. 
It is remarked by Major Tod as singular, that, although 
the Arsacidan money is so plentiful, antiquarians have 
seldom met with those of the Bactrian princes, and 
indeed the names of only nine of them have been rescued 


11‘ The Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the 7th March, 1832, passed a resolution, 
that ८ monthly journal hitherto published under the name of ‘ oe in 
Science,’ should be permitted to assume’ that of ‘Journal of the Asiatic Socicty,’ and 
to continue it as long as the publication remained under the sre ८ of one or both 
of the Secretaries of the Socicty.” James Drinsep's dedication of the first volume of 
the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society,’ well explains the history of the earlier publica- 
tion, It is as follows:—“ To Captain James D. Ierbert, Bengal Infantry, * * *# 
whose judgment originated ; whose perseverance and exertions successfully established ; 
and whose superior abilitics supported for three years the first journal in- India 
devoted to the exclusive publication of Gleanings in Science; this volume, in all 
respects. but title, a continuation of his own work, is inscribed, by his attached 
friend, the Editor.—Caleutta, January 1, 1833,"—While adverting to these pcrio- 
dicals, it may be useful to record the progress of the carlicr quarto publication, 
entitled ‘The Asiatic Researches,’ which took its origin as the effective Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, नु 7 it ce न the 
। papers rs and proceed t ety unt , When, having reached its twenty- 

volume, it was pw rated with the octavo ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Socicty of 

Bengal,’ which had 9 existed as a concurrent publication from 1832, under the 
con ध of James Prinsep. It is a matter of just pride to Anglo-Indian anthors, 
that the early volumes of the ‘ Asiatic Researches’ should have gone through no less — 
than four reprints in England, besides translations and republications in France,— 
EO.) (त्य 
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from obscurity. So little was before known, that Major 
Tod himself may be said to have commenced the develop- 
ment of this new branch of numismatology, and in a 
worthy manner,—by adding two new medals discovered 
in India to the only two hitherto known;—one of Apollo- 
dotus, found in the site of an old town, Surapura, 
between Agra and Etaweh; the other of Menander from 
Mathura.'. This example has instigated others to the ` 
search, and a number of Bactrian or Indo-Scythian coins | 
are now coming {0 light in the Upper Provinees. I have 
before alluded to General Ventura’s discoveries ; and to 
those of Messrs. Burnes and Gerard, in their route 
through ancient Bactriana; Colonel Swiney of Kurndl 
has also been successful in collecting and examining, 
and we may therefore soon hope to have the subject 
thorou छाप elucidated. Such coins as were in the 
Socicty’s cabinct, I have already depicted in the seven- 
teenth volume of the ‘Researches,’ to illustrate the learned 
remarks of Mr. HW. H. Wilson,? which should be perused 
by those who are now cager to prosecute the inquiry. I 
have introduced into the present plate a few of the same 
figures, with a view to shew the gencral appearance of 
these curious coins. 

Fu. 17.—Is taken from a cast made from the sealing wax impres- 
sion of 2 gold coin found at Manikyila by General Ventura. 

Onvensk.—A standing figure with ri¢ht-arm outstretched, and a 
kind of glory round the head: letters not decypherable. 

Reverse.—Vigure of aiwarrior holding « spear im the right hand, 


and apparently (from comparison with more perfect specimens of a 
similar coin) presenting an offering on an altar: the name illegible. 







Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Soviety, 1. 314. 
> * Asiatic Kesearches.’ vel, xvii., p. 5५, 
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Fic. 18.—Is a drawing made in a similar manner from another of 
the Manikyila gold coins. : 

[his coin is re-engraved in Pl. XXI. fig. 2, and Pl. 
ANXIN. fig. 8, and also in ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ Pl. XIV. fig. 9.] 

Osverst.—The Persian head-dress and flowing hair are here appa- 
rent, but on the Reverse the seated prince has bather the Indian 
costume. ‘The characters on both sides are quite distinct, and have 
some sinilarity to Greek, but they have not yet been interpreted. 
There is a curious symbol upon all this class of coins, resembling a 
gdiron, or key, with sometimes three, sometimes four, prongs. 

MM. Reinaud and Saint Martin (Journal Asiatigue 1531) read part of 
the inseryption on the obverse NANOBAOOT....PKIKOT, and on the reverse 
MANAOBA..TO, but nothing is gained therefrom. They aserive the coin to Greek 
or Asiatic princes who inherited the authority of Alexander's successors in the 
countrics watered by the Indus. 

[ Lhe obverse legend runs PAO NANO PAO OOHPKI KOPANO; the 
reverse as given above.] | | 

Fic. 19.—A small copper coin, sent to me ina letter by Dr. Gerard, 
from the neighbourhood of Manikyala. 

Osverse.—The head of a king, with a kind of glory. 

Revexsr.—An equestrian figure, with the flowing ribbons of the 
Persian diadem ; the characters are here decidedly Greek, and appear 
to form the usual title of A: -iAews (6९०५५८५. | 

Fic. 20,—Is 2 copper coin resembling the last, procured by myself 
at Benires. , 

[ These belong to the class of coms that bear the titles of 
SOTHP धा BASIAETS BAXIAESN without any indication of the 
name of the king.] 

The greater portion of the coms found at Manikyala 
are stated by Lieutenant. Burnes, to whom a copy of the 
plates of Mr, Wilson's Essay was sent by post, to have 
figures of a Raja, dressed ina tunic, saerifiemg on an altar, 
on the obverse; and a figure standing by a bull, en the 
reverse (* Asiatie Researehes,’ xvil. pl. 1. figs. 26 to 30): 
others ave found with the impress ef an elephant, and 
a kind of dagger (a female figure?) But as the inserip> | 


tions on these are rather [पारा than Greek. [ 1१८ अरण © 
é 
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included them in the present collection, and beg to refer 
the reader to the ‘ Asiatic Researches’ and to Colonel 
Tod’s Essay. 


MUHAMMADAN COINAGE OF PERSIA. 


.To complete the sketch of Persian coins, it seems 
necessary to offer a few brief remarks on the coinage of 
the Muhammadan powers which succeeded the Sassanian 
dynasty. | 

At the period of the promulgation of the religion of 
Muhammad, the money of the Lower Roman Empire was ” 
current in all the neighbouring countries, and it was not 
until the Khalifat of Abd-ul-malik, in the ycar of the 
Hijra 76 (a.p. 695, ) according to Marsden, that a distinct 
coinage was instituted with a view of superseding the 
currency of Greck or Byzantine, and Persian, gold and 
Silver. 

The circumstances that led to this event are thus 
detailed by the Arabian writers :—“ The Khalif having 
adhered to the practice of commencing his epistles, 
aldressed to the Greck Emperor, with the Musalmin 
formulary sentence, declaring the unity of the Godhead, 
and the ministry of the prophet; the Christian monarch 
took offence at what appeared to him an insult, and 
threatened that if it were persisted im, he should 
retalia by introducing into the inscriptions on, his 
coage, with a view to circulation throughout {8 
dominions of the former, words not likely to be accept= 
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able to the professors of Islamism'.” This impolitie 
contention produced the effect that might have been 
expected, and Abd-ul-malk determined to ४८ before- 
hand with him in blazoning the creed of the Faithful 
upon a new coi of his own fabrication, and he pro- 
cured the ablest artisans from Damascus to cut the 
dies. Many of the first Muhammadans were however 
seandalized at allowing the sacred name of God. to be 
pofaned by the contact of impure hands. 

The names of the Arabic pieces of money are 
uniformly inserted in their marginal legend, and are 
all taken from the coins of the Lower Roman Empire. 
Thus the copper piece was ealled (2 वह from Jollis ; 
the silver #3)2 dirham, from drachna, and the gold coin, 
gk dinar, from ९१५4३, which though properly a 
silver coin, was used generally to denote coins of other 
metals, -as the denarins (८5, and the denarius auri, or 
MUPCUR, | 

The Society’s cabinet does not possess any of the 
early Muhammadan coins; but one brought by Lieut. 
Conolly from Persia (tig. 16, Pl. I.) will serve as a 
general specimen of all those of the Omiah and “Abbas 
Khalits. They contain the date and place of fabrication, 
but not the name of the prince. The coins of the 
Samanian dynasty in Persia differ but little in appear- 
mee; but they bear the name of the sovereign wider 
that of the prophet. The Sultins of the Saljak dynasty, 


१ Marsden's * Numismata Orientalia’ xvi. [In addition to the informatien of this 
subject aff rded by Al Makrizi (Histeria Monetw Arabie, ed. (0. ८. ‘Ty hen, 
Restok, 1797) and other: intermediate authers, the reader will tind an almiratle 
résume of these incidents by अ. de Sauley, in the * Journal Asiatique’ of Pari) 
vol, vili, 1839.—F. T.] | 
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who wrested the whole of Asia Minor from the Empire 
im the 11th century, struck the emblem of the sun in 
the constellation of the lion upcn the obverse of their 
coin, and these devices have since become well known 
as the chivalric order of distinction in Persia ;. its origin 
is referred by Marshman to the horoscope of Ghiat-ud- 
din Kai Khusri, who began to reign in 1236. The 
earliest mention of it is in Tavernier’s Travels, 1676. 
The kings of the Turkman or Ortokite dynasty, in the 
13th century, introduced heads on their coin in imitation 
of the Syro-Macedonian kings, notwithstandmg the sup- 
posed prejudice of the faithful against such devices. 
The Persian term shih, ‘rex,’ occurs for the first time in 
this series on the coin of Kutb-ud-din Ghazi, a. प. 580. 
The coins of this period are so irregular, that Christian 
marks and names are sometimes visible on them: 
signs of the zodiac were also frequently introduced. 
The Fatimite dynasty restored the primitive form and 
pusiry of the पीट inscriptions. Their coins 12४८ 
generally more than one concentric circle of inscrip- 
tion. They also exhibit the several localities of Arabia, 
Syria, Egypt, and Sicily. | 

The coins of the Il-Khanian or Moghul dynasty of 
Persia, are known by the title of Kaan, Khan, and Sultan 
Ahzem, in connection with the name of the sovereign. 
The writing is generally contained in an ornamental or 
scalloped frame, such as is now common in the coins of 
Persia, Nepal, and other Oricntal countries. 

These very gencral remarks will be sufficient to 
afford a clue to the classification of the coins of Persia, 
when the legend may not be sufficiently legible - 
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determine them: the subject has been most ably ex- 
pounded by Mr. Marsden, in the work already quoted 
from; and to it all must refer who would pursue this 
branch of numistatie study 

Fic. 16.—A silver coin of the Khalifs of the second century of 
the Hijra, bearing on the areas the usual formulas in the Kufic cha- 


racter, surrounded by the marginal inscriptions here reproduced in 
modern Arabic type :— 


OBVERSE. REVEESE. 
A PE poet i 
oe a Sy yee ५॥ Pe 
4 41. 4-1-12 = a AN) a! all 
Re VE Be pa Deed oS 
ee ae or Ory 
> Mio >. ¢. > doll, aS at 


ओ क) न्व 
^> छ > < / 4 > विः 


(4 ४५} Von est Deus preter Deum unicum, cut non est socius. 

(Marci) Jnr nomine Dei cusa est hee drachma in Wastt. -Anno 
129, nono et vicesimo et centesino. = (4.79. 746). 

On the Reverse is the ordinary inscription, and on the margin a 
quotation from the Kuran (Sura ix. 33). 

(Area) Deus unus, Deus eternus, non gignit, et non ei compar unus, 

(Mares) Muhammad est legatus Dei, qui misit eum cum doctrina 
et religione vera, quo eam extollerect super religiones omnes si vel refraga- 
rentur associantes. 

In Hallenberg’s ‘ Numismata Orientalia’ are described 
several coins of the same age, the nearest in point of date 
being one of a. H. 126 (a.p. 743): Merwan, the son of 
Muhammad, ete , and fourteenth in descent from Omiah, 
came to the Khalitat in at. 127; and was killed 7 132, 
beme the last Khalif of that race. 


ho 
, ©> 
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_, Wasit, the town at which the coin was struck, was 
so called, says the same authority, from being half-way 
(11, ‘the middle’) between Basra and Kufa; it was built 
by Ibn-Gjuzi in a.H. 75, and remained the seat of the 
Khalifs and of the coinage until the ’Abbaside succeeded 
to the Omiah Khalifs, when the capital was established 
at Muhammadiah (or Baghdad) as proved by coins 
struck the year 137 a.H. | 

In the third volume of the ‘Gleanings,’ Plate XX ITI 
are depicted four Persian gold coins,‘also brought from 
Persia by Lieut. Conclly, which appear to belong to the 
Saljak dynasty. In fig. 3, the words wl-malik are legible 
but it requires some experience in the Kufie character to 
decypher the remainder 
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III.—NOTE ON LIEUTENANT BURNES’ 
COLLECTION OF ANCIENT COINS. 


(JUNE, 1833.] 


ConsIDERING the short space of time allowed to a tra- 
veller, in his rapid passage through a foreign country, fox 
the pursuit of objects not immediately connected with his 
errand; and the disadvantages which his own disguise 
and the suspicions of the natives oppose to his search 
after the very rare relics of antiquity which. may have 
escaped destruction for twenty centuries in their country: 
considering,.too, that the inhabitants are unable to appre- 
ciate the value of such objects, and mostly ignorant of 
the demand for them among the inquisitive natives of 
the West, Lieut. Burnes may be deemed very successful 
in the store of coms he has brouglit back from the Panjab 
and from the valley of the Oxus. 

Of pure Bactrian coins, he will -be able to add at least 
three to the cabinets of Europe; upon one of whieh the 
name of Euthydemus is quite distinct; while of the 
Indo-Scythic or subsequent dynasties, his store is 30 ample 
as to afford ten for the Bombay Literary Society, and as 
many more for our own cabinet ; besides those he takes 
to Europe: and among the latter is one coin of the 
dynasty which supplanted the Macedonian princes of 
Bactria, calculated to excite much curiosity ameng 
antiquarians. 


a ` MACEDONIAN AND SYRIAN COINS. 

This abstruse subject is already deriving elucidation 
from the discovery: of coins in many places, which is a 
forcible proof of the advantage of giving early publicity 
to such discoveries, and to the comments of antiquarians 
upon them. Already has Dr. Swiney at Karnal, following 
up his former researches, fallen upon two silver coins of 
Apollodotus and Menander, neither of them duplicates of 
the two which rewarded - Colonel Tod’s labours. I hope 
soon to have it in my power to engrave these coins, as a 
continuation of the plate I am now about to describe in 
illustration of some of Lieutenant Burnes’ collection. 
Captain Wade has also presented me with a few coins 
obtained in his recent tour down the Satlej. To General 
Ventura, however, we still look for our richest harvest, 
because his coins have a definite connection with an 
existing monument; and when that meritorious officer. 
shall see how Lieutenant Burnes has taught us to 
appreciate his labours at Manikydla, we hope he will no 
longer think us unworthy of being made the medium of 
their introduction to the knowledge of the world. 
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Having given' a type of the coins of Alexander, I 
need not stop to describe those brought from Persia 
by our traveller, a tetradrachma and two small coins of 
that conqueror, in excellent preservation. 

Captam Wade has presented me with a rarer silver _ 
coin of Alexander having a fine juvenile portrait of the 


1 *Journal-of the Asiatic soctety’ of Bengal, Vol. 1 [., Mlate 1, 
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Conqueror before he assumed the horn of Ammon; and, 
on the reverse, Apollo resting on the peculiar oracular 
seat, holding an arrow poited downwards, in the right 
hand (denoting clemency) ; his left hand resting upon a 
bow. 

The epigraphe is BAzIAEn= AAEZANAPOT @EOMATOPOZ 
ererretor. On the exergue, the letter c; and on the 
left, a peculiar three-pronged monogram, resembling the 
Ietter a. 

This coin is not mentioned by Pinkerton, and would, 
doubtless, be designated by him grrr or rurissimus. It 
is engraved as fig. 1 of Plate III.: and was procured in 
Asia Minor by Dr. Martin, the German physician, lately 
in Ranjit Singh’s service, and by him given to Captain 
Wade. | 

[ This piece is from one of the mints of Alexander I. (Bala).] 

To return to Lieutenant Burnes’ collection. 

Piare II. Fie. 1, represents one of three beautiful coins of 
Antiochus VI. or Theos, of Syria, during whose war with Ptolemy 
Philadelphus Bactria revolted. These are supposed by Pinkerton to 
exhibit the most perfect examples, both of manly and of moncetal beauty, 
to be found among ancient medals. They are, however, common 
enough. The epigraphe is BAZIAEQ2 ANTIOXOY ENI¢ANOTS. Device— 
Jupiter seated, holding a small Victory. 

[ Antiochus XI. ] 

Fre. 2.—-Another Antiochus, probably struck in Parthia, from the 
figure of the javelin-thrower. 

[ On its first publication this coi did not attract the atten- 
tion it has since claimed, in the progress of our knowledge— 
incident to the testimony its reverse device affords, as to the dis- 
tinct supremacy of the Seleucid im Ariana, as well as im virtue 
of the illustration of subsequent dynastic revolutions evidenced 
in the retention of the idcenertreye: se-lie by Diodotus after 
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felt to be somewhat in anticipation of any general review of 
Bactrian coinages, which are more largely treated of in Prin- 
sep’s later cssays; yet this clearly seems to be the most appro- 
priate place to dispose of the sequent series of Diodotus’ coins, 
which are united-by the one and unvaried bond of similarity 
of type with this, the solitary exemplar of the class that occurs 
among the engravings in this volume. 

The coin figured as No. 1, Plate II.,’ of which we have 
now a second and far more perfect specimen,’ is assigned, on 
historical grounds, to Antiochus II. ०६०२३, 280—261 z.c., though 
the portrait on the obverse does not altogether coincide with 
the likeness of that king exhibited on his ordinary coins. The 
reverse device is also a novelty in the Seleucidan series: it 
may be described— | 


Nude figure of Jupiter standing; the right arm is upraised in the act of hurling 
the thunderbolt, while the left is covered by the Egis. An eagle is introduced 
` at the foot of the figure. In the field appears the monogram # 3 with the legend 
BASIAENS ANTIOXOT. 


The monogram to a certain extent associates these. pieces 
with the Bactrian money of Euthydemus, among whose mint- 
marks this and a nearly similarly fashioned symbol is of fre- 
quent occurrence, while it has not hitherto been discovered on 
coins of more westerly origin. 

I next pass to those pieces of similar type and device which 
bear the name of Diodotus, equally exhibiting the title of 
BAXIAEG, and but little varied in their die details, except in 


\ Reproduced in Burnes’ Bokh&ré, vol. ii. Pl. IIT. Fig. 8. 

* Procured by J. Gibbs, Esq., Bombay Civil Service, at Karachi, 

3 This mono pa is copied from a cast of Mr. Gibbs’ coin. The Burnes coin has 
the inner lines of the figure somewhat jumbled ; but it scems ta be wanting in the 
continuity of the perpendicular line, which in the very perfect Euthydemus piece 
in the British Museum, is clearly disconnected between the semicircle and the top of 
the {. Since the above note has been set up in type, I have had an 0 p pe rtunity of 
examining a third coin of this class simultaneously acquired by Mr. Gibbs, and now 
in the possession of Mr. Frere, the Commissioner in Sindh, The obverse of this piece 
is in remarkably fine preservation, and the die exccution is literally perfect. ‘The 
reverse has been double-struck, but the legend is distinct, as 1 is the 
monogram in the field as above given. The only portion of the impression, कद्ध 

materially obscured is the second monogram placed between the logs of the figure; 
which, however, seems to be composed of a = encloscd within an O. salt” (क 
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the introduction of a chaplet below the left arm of the figure 
on the reverse, and the rejection! or change of the monogram.’ 
Professor Wilson very naturally conjectured® that as the 
one class composed the Bactrian coinage of Diodotus the 
Satrap, struck in the name of his master, so the other formed 
the consecutive local issue of Diodotus, the independent sove- 
reign! ‘The simplicity of this arrangement is, however, some- 
what complicated by the discovery of a most important medal 
which connects the names of Diodotus and Agathocles, I 
allow M. Bartholomei to supply the details of this and his 
other interesting acquisition. 
‘1,—Drachme inédite de Diodote I= ` 
‘Téte diad¢mée de Diodotc, tournée 4 droite;‘ les cordons du diadéme flottent 
par derriére, 
` *Revers.—BASIAENS AIOAOTOT. ‘ (Monnaie) du roi Diodote.’ Jupiter nud ct 
debout, vu du dos, dans une attitude menacante, brandissant le foudre, qu'il tient 
dans la main droite, le bras gauche étendu enveloppé du pallimm en guise d’egide ; 
& terre, l'aigle २ demi éployé. Dans le champ, 4 gauche, une couronne de lauriers; 
4 droite, un monogramme confus ; ct plus bas, quelque chose d’incertain. | 
‘Argent: module, 4: poids, 65 grains. 
‘2. Tétradrachme inédite, frappée sous le régne d’Agathoclés, en "honneur de 
Diodote Ir. | 
‘AIOAOTOY =क्र ९0ॐ. ‘(Effigic) de 11०4०१८ le Sauveur.' Téte diadémée de 
Diodote tournée a droite, les cordons du diadéme flottent par derriére. 


‹ Revers.—_BAZIAETONTOS AFA@OKAEOTS AIKAIOT, ‘ (Monnaie frappée) sous 
le reene d’Agathoclés le Juste.’ Jupiter nud ct debout, vu du dos, dans une attitude 


। The gold coin in the Puris collection has no monogram, 
2 The monogram on Mr. Bartholomai’s drachma is RP. Major Cunningham 
has already published a nearly similar monogram, (Num. Chron. vil. p. 180), 
outlined as FFP, and derived from other specimens of Dicdotus’ coina age । 
regarding which he remarks as follows: ‘No. 2., also No. 57 of Froelich; Nos. 
5, 9, and 46 of Gough. This occurs on a drachma of Diodotus, and on both 
the silver and copper coins of Seleucus Nicator, but not on those of his successors. 
The natural inference from these facts is, that this monogram represents the name of 
a city, which once belonged to the Seleucide, but was afterwards wrested from them 
णे ; Diodotus. The = m forms MAPIIANH, the name of the capital of 
argiana, which was at first RT aS Mae: iané, ol cities bel pee 
Marciané: and which was undoubtedly one of the principal citics belonging ५ 
Diodotus.’ The configuration of the present monogram and the ome, Seg exhibi- 
tion of the r would certainly appear to improve Major's Cunningham’s position, 
only in this case the cross-line at the top of the M is clearly superfluous. 
remaining monogram on Diodotus’ proper coms 1s given . by the same author 
as FX. This he proposes to identify as TAAIKANA, Talikdn, which is hardly ४0. 
satisfactory a rendering. ४. === ॥ 
3 ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ 219. 
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menacante, brandissant le foudre, ‘qu'il tient de 14 main droite, le bras gauche étendu, 
enveloppé d'un manteau (pallivm) i frange ; a terre, l'aigle & demi éployé. Dans le 
champ, i gauche, unc couronne de lauricrs ; & droite, un monogramme qui ressemble a 
la lettre क (assez fréquent sur les mCdailles de la Bactriane} 

“Argent: module, 94: poids, 4 drachmes, 14 grains. * 

‘La tétradrachme IT. a été évidemment frappée aprés la mort de Diodote It 
La légende du cété de la téte donne au roi le titre de ewrnp (‘ Sauveur’): c'est un hom- 
mag° de reconnaissance de la nation, qu'il a délivrée du joug étranger (Prolog. Trog. 
Poup ALI. Justinus XLI. ९. 4). Ce titre de ‘Sauveur’ n'a pas été dicté par la 
flatteric, car la Bactriane devait son existence politique au courage ct a la sagesse de 
Diodote. Si l'on conservait encore quelques doubtes sur le véritable fondateur de la 
monarchie bactrienne, la légende de ectte meédaille, contirméc par le témoignage his- 
torique, suttirait pour prouver la yérite concernant ce fait." (B. Kochne's ‘ Zeit- 
schrift fur Munz- Siegel- und Wappen-kunde,’ ete., Berlin, 1843, p. 65). 


M. Bartholomzi, it will be seen, considers this medal to 
have been struck in posthumous honour of Diodotus IJ., or IL, 
during the reign of Agathocles. Professor Lassen prefers to 
suppose that Agathocles reigned over part of Eastern Bactria 
or in Badakhshan, at first in subordination to Diodotus, and 
subsequently as an independent prince; and that, therefore, 
this com must be looked upon as having been struck by 
Agathocles while Diodotus was still king, though, possibly, in 
mere nominal acknowledgment of the supremacy of the latter. 

Lassen,' following Droysen, discovers indication of a lower 
stage of kingly power as implied in the use of the term 
BAZIAEYONTO2, when contrasted with the ordinary title of 
BASIAENS. However, M. Bartholomzi has risen up in his own 
defence, and in this respect, I think, triumphantly demonstrated 
the true value of the word BAzIAErONTOs, whatever may be 
said about the inferences he draws in regard to the relative 
positions of the two kings. But this last is far too large 
subject to be entered upon satisfactorily in these hasty notes, 
so I shall content myself with permitting M. Bartholomei 
to be heard in his own cause, though not to the extent of the 
thirty-two pages he devotes to his ‘ Réponse > M. Droysen.’* 


This coin is stated: to have been found at Bukh4ri by M. de Khanikoff 
१ *Indische Alterthumskunde,” 1852. 


> ‘Notice sur des Médailles de la Bactriane (Réponse 4 का, Droysen sur ‘ses 


conecrnant les premiers rois de la Bactriane).’ ‘ Zeitschrift’ fiir Miinz, 
etc,, 1846, p. 129 
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+ 11 nous parait tout-A-fait impossible d’admettre qu’ Agathoclés a‘t fait frapper 
ectte médaille du vivant de Diodote ct sous son autorité ; comment dans ce eas 
aurait-il pu se dispenser de donner ते un souverain plus puissant que lui, ct vis-a-vis 
duquel il se serait trouvé dans une certaine dépendanee, le titre de roi? ce titre que 
Diodote prenait sur sa propre monnaic=* ce titre qv il इ लतां arrege, et dont, par conse- 
quent, il devait Ctre encore bien plus jaloux que les rois héréditaires २ Aucun des 
rois de ९८5 hautcs régions de 1 45८ n'a manqué de s'intituler BASIAETS sur sa mon- 
naie, Ils y ont souvent ajouté d'autres épithétes, mais aucun n'a remplacé 1९ 
BAZIAETS de rigueur. Comment ce vassal ou satrape de Diodvte sc serait-il permis 
de le priver d'un titre qu'il s‘arrogeait lui-méme? car le BAZLAETONTO2Z ne denote 
aucune d¢pendance, comme semble le supposcr M. Droysen. L’emploi de ee par- 
tieipe est un exemple presque unique dans la numismatique grecque,® mats non pits 
dans les inscriptions. C'est méme par cce-mot que commence celle de la fameuse 
pierre de Rosette.” p, 144.—E, T.] 


BACTRIAN COINS. = 


Fics. 3, 4, 5, 6.— These silver coins, tetradrachms, are known at 
once to be of Bactrian origin, from ‘the sitting figure of Iercules hold- 
ing his club, on the reverse, much in the sume posture as that of 
Jupiter on the Syro-Macedonian coins. The epigraphe on Fig. 3,—a 
valuable coin and in fine preservation—is BAZIAEN2 ET@TAHM.. ‘ of King 
Euthydemus,’ the third king of Bactria. The only coin of this monareh 
hitherto known in Europe is described in Mionnet’s ‘ Description des’ 
Médailles Antiques.’ Pinkerton says it is a gold coin, having ‘ two 
horsemen with Bactrian tiaras, pulms, and long spears’ on the reverse ; 
it is therefore quite different from the umiqne specimen before us. 


= It is ४ question how fur this argument is gocd and valid. 11 the term SOTHP 
implied so much as our author has previously claimed for it in reference to this very 
Diodotus, the ulsence of the title of BASIAEQS ned not create any difficulty. This, 
indeed, is the view most in accord with the probabilities of the case, We know 
that Alexander's ecnerals did not obviously assume the title of King till about 306 n.c, 
Scleucus Nieator’s coins restrict themselves to the BAZLAEQ2. Antiochus 1. 
has ordinarily the sume title before his mame; Lut we have two examples of lis 
coinuge bearing only the words ANTIOXOT ZQTEPOS. (‘This is the same coin 
which Frélich thought unique, and confirming the assumption of the title of Soter 
to Antiochus 1. in his seventh year.” Gough, 1¶. 11., Fig, 13. See also 11. 111. 
Fig. 14, Ibid.) Vtolemy I. Soter, after adopting the title of King in 306 अ.८) is 
stated tu have had divine honours paid to him, as the ‘saviour’ wud preserver of the 
Rhodians in 304 3:.¢., which is supposed to have been the first oceasion of lis adop- 
tion of the SOTHP. This term, as in the parallel instance of Antiochus the First, 
we find in independent association with his name, though never in conjunction with 
BASIAENS, which, however, equally holds its place on other mintages. 
" Mr. Burgon has pointed vut to me a inedal which bears materially in favour of 
M. Bartholomui’s view. 1 transcribe Mionnet’s notice of it, ‘No, 568, A. च. M. AT. 
KO. ANTONIN. १1८८ laurée ct burbue, 4 droite. ew, KOMOAO. . = 
O.. TOCMOe (sic) ETTTXEL NIKAIEQN. en sept lignes, dams une (१११११५५५ 
1५५." Supp. V. p. 105, == ॥-==3 
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Fic. 4 has the features of a different prince; the reverse is, how- 
eycr, similar to the last, the three final letters of BASIAEQ are visible: 
as are ..HM.. which can only form part, cither uf Ev§d3HMos, or of 
SHMnrpws his son. 

Fic. 5, of which there is a duplicate, is of a similar nature; the 
features corresponding with No. 3, or Euthydemus. ‘there are two 
others of still ruder fabrication, distinguished by a more projecting 
forchead : they are illegible on the reverse. | 

Fie. 6.—One of two silver tetradachms. These are.more like Arsa- 
cidan coins, the stool on which the figure on the reverse ‘sits having 
the form of those depicted in Vaillant. Although the connection with 
the foregoing coins is very strong, the head-dress and formal curls 
appertam to the Persian monarchs. The inscription is in the Pehlvi 
character ; some of the letters resemble ill-exeeuted Greek. 


These coins are all from Khoja-o-ban, the ruins of an 
ancient city N.W. of Bukhdrd, whence numerous gems 
-and antiques were also procured. a 


[ Since Prinsep wrote this description of Fie. 6a question 
has arisen’as to whether these decidedly ° barbarous imitations’ 
should not. be classed under Characene.' There is much to be 
suid in favour of such an assignment, but there are for the 
present many valid reasons against any distinct recognition of 
this derivation. These coins have hitherto, almost without 
exception, been found in sites which associate them with the 
more perfect medals of Euthydemus, or in localities whither 


' Professor Wilson’s observations on the attribution of these coins, written in 
1540, are to the following effect :— 

‘Nos. 9, 10, Pl. F. Tetradrachm. [द्व of king to the right, wearing a sort of 
cap or crown, as well as the fillet. Aer. sitting Iercules; barbaric Inscription, 

* These were brought from Bukhar’ by Sir A. Burnes; and several others pro- 
cured from the sume place, as well as from other places north of the Linda Kush, 
oceur in his sap क collection. They are apparently classed by M. Raoul Rochette 
with the preceding (J. des Say., Sept., 1839, p. 515.) They are allied to them by the 
rudeness of their execution, and by the device of the reverse ; but the eostume of the 
head is very different from that of Ruthydemus, and so is the expression of the face. 
It is also worthy of remark, that they bear a legend which, as far as ‘has yet been 
observed, is always the same. It is so in the two specimens of the Plate; and in one 
represented in Baron Chaudois’ Supplement. He also observes, that the legend * est 
toujours figurce avec les memes curactéres,’ . ‘Tie inscription may possibly be intended 
for ETOTAHMOT, but, if sv, the modilication of the Greek letters is curious, Tn the 
rude delineation of the Hercules they resemble the coins of the kings of Chafacone,.” 
* Ariana Antiqua,” p. 225. ; al i 
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such types might well have found their way. They are dis- 
covered, too, in company not only with the better Greek 
examples of Euthydemus’ mintage, but in conjunction with 
other less imperfect derivations from the normal type, which, 
in their progressive degradation and loss of weight, may well 
have prepared the way for the appearance of the more debased 
specimens! The device for the original Euthydemus reverse 
die seems to have been borrowed from the coins of Antiochus 
II. e£oz, with this difference, however, that while the Club 
of Hercules on the Western money is exaggerated in size and 
extends to the ground by the foot of the figure, the Eastern 
coins reduce it to more reasonable proportions, and ordinarily 
make it rest on the right knee. Unfortunately for any com- 
parisons that we might institute in reference to these die 
details, the Characene coins equally share this modification. 
‘The style of the hair on the obverse of these imitations certainly 
seems to approximate more in character to the Mesopotamian 
type ; but, on the other hand, the bare chin, though not incom- 
patible with a derivation from the latter, is, to speak generally, 
opposed to the prevailing portraiture 

But to come to a much more important query—that is, in 
what characters are the legends expressed? Up to a certain 
point they manifestly continue to be copics, morc or less frag- 
mentary, from the original Greek BAZIAEO= ETeraHMOT. On 
one coin,' while the consecutive Greck letters of the title 
are still fairly distinguishable, the name on the opposite side 
of the field is seen to be cither much further degraded or clse 
it must be supposed to be altered altogether ; for, omitting 
the opening characters, the third, fourth, and fifth Ictters read 
palpably .. उड, and are followed by an ६, which, however, is 
deficient in its lower linc and takes the form of a modern ४. 


Next in order, I would cite one of Burnes’ coins* which, so far, 


॥ [1 the collection of Colonel W. Anderson, C1, late of the Bengal Artillery, 
Now in the possession of Corner i) fox | 
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retains traces of the title, in the letters., azia...and exhibits the 
name after the strange fashion here represented |h234#].' This 
piece would almost seem to exemplify one of the starting-points 
of the progressive degradation towards the fixed ^ barbarous’ 
legend, indicated in the Baron Chaudois’ remark as ‘ toujours 


> which is only found in 


figurée avec les mémes caractércs, 
association with an obverse of extensively degraded type, 
remarkable for the spiked and bossed helmet with protective 
cheek-plates—the whole of which may, perchance, be only 
designed to represent a very barbarous rendering of an ordi- 
nary head of har! In examining these legends, a very strik- 
ing coincidence presents itself, which, although it may eventu- 
ally prove to be purely imaginary, is entitled to a certain 
degree of notice in this place. A comparison of this writing 
with the legends on three very opposite classes of coins, displays 
an identity in the opening word in each that may well excite 
surprise. ‘The coins referred ‘to are— 

Ist. Those classed under fig. 9, pl. IT. 2nd. Those 
figured as No. 10 in Dr. Scott’s paper on ‘Regal Coins of 
Mesopotamia.”* अत्‌. ^ certain class of Indo-Sassanian 
money.’ 

Dr. Scott has proposed to render the word on the Meso- 
potumian moncy as भन, Moska, and such the first four letters 
on the coins under review will fairly answer ‘to, if tried by 


१ The first of these characters, it will be observed, is an Arian h ; other letters of 
this alphabet find their way into the mixed legends, but not so frequently among 
those that, as it were, lead up to the transition कका. Onja coin of Colonel 
Auderson’s this h recurs in a similar position in the general legend, while the 
BASIAEODS line ends with 474. On one of General Fox's coins the nominal । ५.५1 
opens (reading Semitically) with a figure like a Parthian त 4: this is succeeded by a 
facsimile of the third letter of the fixed debased legend (* Ariana Antiqua,’ 1.9); next 
follow. the well-formed -Arian characters 7; after these eome two semicircular 
strokes that indicate an 9, in Sassanian: and the whole concludes with an Arian 
Ff P, which may equally stand, in the interchange of ilphabets, fur a Parthian nm T. 

The heads on the obverse of both these esins continue te display air artistic 
execution, and are but little removed from the Greek model. 

= Numismatic Chronicle, XVUT., p. 34. 

* Uapublished ; East Tndia liouse Calleetion, 
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Aramzan tests.! In like manner the opening letters of the 
Pheenician-looking money, in a specimen quoted below (p. 34), 
may be accepted for the moment, as representing similar 
sounds, The Sassanian mintages, while reproducing the same 
jnitial character, merge the Aramzan w, or ८, into the simili- 
tude of an early Pehlvi ~ s. The third letter is also more 
Sassanian than the Semitic > & of the other series, though, 
strange to say, the fourth character, if it be read as an x a@ at 
all, must needs be referred back to the Aramean category. 
The most obyious and satisfactory way of disposing of the 
difficulty would be to propose to consider the four letters as 
representing the word न> malkd, only that there is scarcely 
authority for the liberty that would thus have to be taken with 
‘the Mesopotamian w, even if the Sassanian legend, supposing 
it to be analogous, did not leave the balance of evidence against 
such an alteration. mee 

The identities cease with these letters, and it would be 
hazardous to suggest any reasonable reading for the con- 
cluding portion of the legend on the debased coins unless, 
indeed, it is permissible to conjecture 4.22 Esak, or Asak, 
for Arsaces, in which case it will be necessary, for con- 
sistency’s sake, to revert to the reading of malid for the 
initial title; otherwise it will be difficult to reconcile the 
use of two differently shaped, and conflictingly derived s’s 
on one and the same coin.—E.T.] 

Fic. 8 was obtained from the same place. A gold coin of one of 
the Sassanian kings of Persia, supposed to be Sapor (Shapur). The 
name and titles are very distinct in the Pehlvi character. It is re- 
markable that the usual supporters of the fire-altar, two pmests or 
kings, पच re omitted; unless indeed the rude ornaments on each side are 
intended to represent human figures holding swords. A silver Sassa 
nian coin delineated in Hyde’s ‘Religio. Veterum Persarum’ has 







1 [It will be necessar: to accept the earlier Phernician forms of x, rather 
the sites positive Aramean type of this letter, in justification of the proposed nee ats न ¬ % 
The 5 is also somewhat trarily assigned; and the final O : 
more the similitude of a Bactrian [= p, or Parthian 7 £ than > true Syriac 


ine Gandhi Netianal 
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similar supporters. Lieut. Burnes has also a silver Sassanian coin ; it 
is curious, from the contour of the fire-altar being fashioned into a 
human profile; it was found at Khiva. I hare not room to insert it. 


[ The obverse may be supposed to bear the usual legend 
of Sapor (see p. 14, ante) more or less defectively expressed. 
The writing on the reverse is difficult to read from the engrav- 
ing, but it will be sufficient to indicate that the usual legend is 


rt ०८९५-१ 
rs MN | तक = IY | 5 
ur - ~ ----- 


I originally suggested the identity of the latter word with 
(^~ (Arab. Crass) ‘a fire temple.’? Dr.Mordtmann, in a 
later publication on Sassanian coins,’ while concurring in the 
decipherment, derives the word from (.)~> \,3 9 (4) 9 ‘to 
praise.’ In the later specimens of this reverse type +6-4111 , 
(5) 9१; is occasionally replaced by either 9) 1७4, CF 5931 , or 
०१०9), cy — E.T.] 


Fic. 9.—One of twenty small Sassanian copper coins, which are 
very abundant in the same neighbourhood. They have a good head 
on the obverse, and a very rudely executed fire-altar on the reverse. 


[ I am fortunate in being able to quote, in illustration of this 
class of copper money,’ an unique silver coin of analogous 
type, lately brought from India by Major Cunningham, and 
‘now in the British Museum. 

The reverse legend of this piece is reproduced in the ac- 
companying woodcut, Jug} 2 4 HA, which, in con- 
nexion with ‘my remarks on the ‘ barbarous imitations? of the 
Euthydemus type, I would venture, with due reserve, to tran- 


1 ( ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ xiii, 386 (1852).] 

> [ ‘Zeitachrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft,’ 1854, p, 32.] 

* [ These copper coins are not uncommon in Northern India, but as far as m 
own experience ape beg! ae usually met with as isolated specimens, as if 
their agro — bh ६ seh : ज न bens, to judge of the localities | 
whence the o specimens of the class have been obtained, there is no reason 
refer their origin to any Mesopotamian Bite. | = i! 
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scribe into modern characters, as >> sob» malkd mikal. On 
the copper coins the legends are less definite, and seem to vary 
extensively in the expression of the several letters. On a speci- 
men in our National collection, I observe that the second letter 
is fashioned exactly after the manner of a Palmyrene 5.’ The 
fourth character of the silver coin again is often merged, on the 
copper specimens, into an apparent pedestal for the fire-altar, 
though at times it takes the shape of a more modern Aramean 
», the acceptance of which, however, as such, would necessitate 
a modification of the value already assigned to the older form 
of that character. ‘To continue these comparisons, I find many 
of the copper pieces replacing the second » of the silver ex- 
emplar by a character identical, in their several independent 
series, with the outline given to the second and likewise to the 
eighth or final consonant. In some cases the three letters 
follow uniformly the design of the concluding figure above 
delineated ; and again—in the specimen from which I cite the 
Palmyrene >—there is an equal consistency of form pervading 
the three characters, though, as has been remarked, the type of 
that character differs materially from the more common design, 

Further, it is to be noted, that the copper coins usually 
render the second > in complete identity with the first letter of 
that value, omitting altogether the conjoined letter I have 
transcribed as » ४ ; though leaving traces of an initial mark, 
such as occurs on the first > in the facsimile inserted above.’ 
In these cases, therefore, the preferable reading would be 
bb 250, malak lakal,; whether these words >> and >» are de- 
signed to represent names it is difficult to say; but supposing 
them by any hazard to constitute a portion of a mere titular 
legend, it is singular to note how near the >>» approaches to 
the Greek meraaot —E.T.] 


1 [ Gesenius, pl. र, Klaproth: ‘Apercu,’ pl. =. ] 
> [ Klaproth gives a character very similar to this under his ay pa heading, 
to which he assigns ५ value of pA. ‘Apercu,’ pl. xi. I prefer the 5. See Dr, 


Scott’s coin of Ibilna. 
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Fic. 7.—A square copper coin from Shorkot, a fortress twenty 
miles from the junction of the Jelum and the Chunab (the Hydaspes 
and Acesines), where Alexander lost his fleet in a storm. It is by 
some thought to be the fortress of the Malli, in the assault of which he 
was wounded. All that can be read of the inscription is BAZIAEQ.... 
On the other side the inscription is in Pehlvi. This coin may be 
ascribed with tolerable certainty to Menander, both because it resem- 
bles in shape the coin of that prince in Colonel Tod’s-plate, and because 
the three first letters of the word which follows BAZIAEQ= have much 

the appearance of NIK, or NIKATOPO, the epithet applied to Menander, 

according to Schlegel, ‘Journal Asiatique,’ Nov. 1828. The stand- 
ing figure, however, on the obverse, and the curious emblem on the 
reverse, supposed by Colonel Tod 40 be a portable altar, agree rather 
with his coin of Apollodotus. | 

[ This is 8 (णाना type of a coin of Apollodotus; the 
name is legible in the Arian character on the reverse.] 

Prate III. Fre. 2.—I must’ here introduce a coin procured from 
__the same place by General Ventura, for which I am indebted to 
Captain Wade; it is a copper or brass coin of Antiochus, ‘ BAZIAEQ= 
ANTIOXOT,’ with a Grecian head on the obverse, and the perspective 
view of the after-part of a boat on the reverse: the tiller of the rudder 
is worked from behind, as is even now the case in the river craft of 


the Indus. (A coin of Antiochus III. Magnus, dated Piz = 117 = 
B.c. 196.) 


A ruby seal antique [pl. iii., 3], with a well-executed 
head of a Grecian female, was found at the same place. 

Fries. 11, 12, 13, 15.—The series of small copper coins found near 
Manikyala, and generally throughout Upper India, which have a head 
on the obverse and a Bactrian horseman on the reverse, may be referred. 
to the reign of Eucratides I., since the gold coin from the neighbour- 
hood of the Caspian Sea, described by -Bayer, as having the same 
device on the reverse, bears in legible characters the epigraphe, ‘ of the 
great King Eucratides.’ Our coins of this type have never shewn us 
more than the words ‘ King of kings,’ and in most of them (as fig. 18 
BACIAET BACIAET) the Greek is so corrupted as to give the idea of a 


later epoch 

[ Figs. 11 and 12 will be seen to bear the name of Ayasa 
or Azes on the reverse. On fig. 15 the designation is less 
distinct. Fig. 13 is a coin of the ‘nameless king,’ fig. 20; 
page 17.] ` =] 
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The type of the horse seems to have prevailed long_ 
afterwards in that part of the world, as fig. 14 evinces: 
it is a Hindi coin of much later, though of unknown, 
date. The Nagari letters appear to be part of a larger 
inscription: their purport is therefore uncertain. 

[ Professor Wilson (‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 432) reads the 
Persian legend on the obverse of this coin as www). Lia! nb 
Nasir ud-dunid wa ud-din. And Majox Cunningham ~has 
independently deciphered! the Panjabi impression on the 
reverse, which he describes as ‘ Na4gari legend in characters 
of middle age, approaching Bengali in form.’ खरी महमद्‌ HATH, 
Sri Mahamad Katalak. He assigns the entire class of these 
not uncommon coins to Saif-ud-din- Mohammed Kuttugh Khan, 
who reyolted in the year a.p. 1255 against the government 
of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, the Pathan Sultan of Dihli.—E.T.] 

Fre. 10.—A copper coin procured by Lieut. Burnes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manikyala. 

Onsverse.—A king or warrior holding a spear in the left hand; and 
with the right sacrificing on a small altar \*). Epigraphe, BActaere 
BAC..,... KANHPKOY. \ 

ReEverse.—A priest or sage standing. and holding a tlower in his 
right hand; a glory cucireles his head: on the left. the letters NANAIA 
—on the right, the usual Bactrian monogram with tour prongs 


This coin is of very great value, from the cireum- 
stance of its being the only one, out of many discovered 
in the same neighbourhood, upon which the characters 
are sufficiently legible to afford a clue to the prince's 
name. In the onset, lowever, we are disappointed to 
tind that none of the recorded names of the Bactrian 
kings at all resemble that before us; yet there can be 
no doubt about any letter but that preceeding xor. whieh 


 [ * Journal of the Archwvelogical Society ef Dihli’ September, 1549, १, 38) 
his Society has as yet only put forth two numbers of its * Journal 
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may be either @, ए or ९.1 By assuming this latitude in 
the reading, I discovered a name which would agree, as 
nearly as it could be expressed in Greek, with xannexor 
or xanuckor; and should my conjecture prove correct, 
the discovery of this coin will be hailed as of the greatest 
value by all who are engaged inthe newly-developed 
study of Bactrian antiquity. The दण was first placed 
with the Society by Lieutenant) Burnes, but, seeing its 
value, I thought it but just, after taking impressions and 
drawings of it, to place it in the discoverer’s hands, for 
the personal satisfaction of numismatologists in Europe. 
I suppose it to be a coin of Kanishka, a Tartar or Scythic 
conqueror of Bactria. 
_. According to Mr. Csoma dé Kérés, the name of 
Kanishka occurs in the Tibetan works as a cclebrated 
king in the north of India, who reigned at Kapila, which 
is supposed to be in Rohilkhand, or near Hardwiar. His 
reign dates ahout 400 years after Sakya, when the fol- 
lowers of the Buddha religion had become divided into 
eighteen sects (the Sakya tribes, or Sacee) under four 


" By way of convenience to those who have not the power of reference respectin 
the history of Bactria, to which I may often have to allude in the discussion of 
these coins, I subjoin a catalogue of its kings, according to the authority of Schlegel: 
‘Journal Asiatique,’ 1828, p, 326. 

8. £. 255, र a 
243, Theodotus IT. Fixed historically by Strabo, ete, 
220. Euthydemus of Magnesia. | eae 


1 Apo | Alluded to by Plutarch. Tre ५. ; and 
95, Apollodstus . = : » {णण 

+ poses ९1 । ee their ta Es prevalent in Baroach, 

liocles Dj eee On the authority of Visconti and Mion- 
Heliocles Dikaios. { net, from a single न 

Demetrius | Son of Euthydemus, doubtful if he 

gaa ॥ reigned in Bactria 
181, Eueratides I, Artemidorus calls him the ‘ Great King? 
146. Eucratides II. { व his father and was ‘himself 


125. Destruction of the empire by the Tutars ynd the Scythians or 8८8, = 
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principal divisions, of which the names, both Sanskrit 
and Tibetan, are on record.’ 

In Mr. Wilson’s Chronological Table of the History 
of Kashmir (‘Asiatic Researches,’ xy., p. 81) we find 
‘Hushea, Jushea, and Canishea,’ three Tatar princes, 
who succeeded Domodara, in the kingdom of Kashmir, 
either reigning successively or synchronously. They 
introduced the Buddha religion under a hierarch named 
Négarjuna, and were, according to the ‘ Raja Tarangini,’ 
of Turushea or Tatar origin. The Sanskrit MS. places 
their reign 150 years before Sacaysinha (or Sakya Singh), 
but the learned translator in a note proves that the text 
was at first misunderstood, and that the passage intended 
to express ‘150 years after the emancipation of the lord, 
Sakya Sinha. 

The epoch of Sakya (the fifth Buddha, or Gautama) 
is determined by concurrent testimony of the Ceylonese, 
Siamese, Pegu, Birmese, and Chinese eras, which are all 
founded on the birth or death of the Buddha legislator, 
and, though all differing” more or less, coneur in placing 
him between the limits of 544 and 638 years B.c.: the 
4] Gurt of Asam, a pandit well versed in Buddha 
literature, fixes the Nirwan or emancipation of Sakya- 
Muni im 520 ४.९. Taking, then, from this epoch an 
interval of four hundred years to the reign of Kanishka, 
the latter would fall near the end of the second century 
7.6. . We know from other sources, that the overthrow 
of the Bactrian dynasty by the Scythian or Sakyan 
tribes happened in 154 B.c. (125 by Schlegel.) The pre- 


> Csoma’s + Life of Sakya,” MS, = + Oriental Magazine,’ iv. 108, 
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sent coin, therefore, confirms the fidelity of the ‘ Raja 
Tarangini’ as a historical work, and leaves no doubt of 
the epoch of Sakya. 

Mr. Wilson finds grounds for throwing back the ter- 
mination of the reign of Abhimanya, Canishca’s successor 
from 8.0. 118, as given in the ‘ Raja Tarangini,’ to B.c 
388, because ‘Kashmir became a Buddha country under 
Tatar princes shortly after the death of Sakya;’ but 
from Mr. Csoma’s subsequent examination of the Tibetan 
sacred books, in which the three periods of their compi- 
lation are expressly stated—‘ first, under Sakya himself 
(520—638 3.c.), then under Asoka, king of Pataliputra, 
110 years after the decease of Sakya; and, lastly, by 
Kanishka, upwards of 400 years after Sakya ’—little 
doubt can remain that the epoch as it stands in-the 
‘Raja Tarangini’ is correct. 

There are other circumstances connected with the 
Bactrian coins, which tend to confirm the supposition of 
a Buddhist succession to the Greek princes, In the first 
place, the reverse ceases to bear the formerly national em- 
blem, the Bactrian horseman with the Macedonian spear, 
and in its place a sage appears holding a flower, and 
invariably having a glory round his head, proving 
to be a sacred personage'!; secondly, although upon the 
first coins of the dynasty we find the inscription in 
Greek characters (a custom which prevailed under the 
Arsacide also, and continued under the first Sassanian 
princes); still upon coins of the same device. but 
probably of later fabric, we find the same kind of 


+ See Colonel Tod’s coins 11, 14: Mr. Wilson's figs. 1 ; and 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. ii, plate it ge 4 1 ~ 
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character which appears upon the Dihli and Allahabad 
pillars :—the same which is found at Ellora and in 
many ancient caves and temples of Central India, and 
is held in abhorrence by the Brahmans, as belonging 
to the Buddhist religion.’ : 

I need not repeat Mr. Wilson’s opinion, drawn from 
other grounds, that the tope of Manikyala, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which these coins are found, is a Buddhist 
monument, but it receives much confirmation from the 
discovery of this coin of the Sakyan hero, Kanishka. 

Having thus far endeavoured to reconcile the coin 
before us, and others of the same class, to the Sakyan 
dynasty, to which the term Indo-Scytlic very aptly 
applies; we may reasonably follow up the same train by 
ascribing the next series, which exhibit, on the reverse, 
a Brahmani bull, accompanicd by a priest in the common 
Indian dhoti, as the coins of the Brahmanical dynasty, 
which in its turn overcame the Buddhist line. Colonel 
Tod includes these coins in the same class as the last, 
and adduces his reasons for referring them to Mithridates, 
or his successors of the Arsacidan dynasty, whose do- 
minions extended from the Indus to the Ganges, and to 
whom Bactria was latterly tributary. Greck legends of 
the ‘ King of kings,’ etc., are visible on some, and what 
he supposes to be the Pehlvi characters on the reverse : 

1 See translation of portions of the Salsette and Ellora inscriptions by Major 
Wilford, ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ v, 140, which shews them all to refer by name to 
Sakya, Mr. A. Sterling, ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ xv, 314, says of some similar in- 
scriptions on the Udaya Giri Hill in Orissa:—‘ The Bralimans refer the inscription 
with horror and disgust to the time when the Buddhist doctrines prevailed. 1 can- 
not, however, divest myself of the notion that the character has some connection 
with the ancient Prakrit, and I think an explanation is to be looked for only frem— 
some of the learned of the Jain sect." What has become of the key to thir and 


other ancicnt Sanskrit alphabets, which Wilford says he fortunately discovered in — 
the possession of an ancicnt sage at Benares > र ग्नी ॥ 


न 1. ADs hi 5 
# 10011 Palisa 
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but I incline to think these characters of the Dihli type, 
and the Bactrian monogram should decide their locality. 
Mr. Wilson and Schlegel both call them Indo-Scythic, 
and the latter, with Colonel Tod, names the tigure 
‘Siva with his bull Nandi’! Schlegel thinks it curious 
that such marks of the Hindt faith should appear on 


these Tatar coins, but, considering the Indian origin of © 


the Sace, does not this rather prove the same of their 
successors, instead of their Tatar descent? It is more 
curious that the fire-altar should continue on all of the 
series, but the fact of its being a fire-altar at all is still 
matter of great uncertainty. 

Fie. 16.—Copper coins of this device are met with throughout 
Upper Hindistan :—they constitute the third series of Coloncl Tod’s 
plate, and some in his possession have decided Greck characters upon 
them. On the obverse is the same warrior with spear and altar. On 
the reverse is what he supposes to be a priest about to sacrifice the 
bull; but in the coin before us the dhoti is so preciscly the costume of 
the Brahmans, that he inclines rather to look pou the animal (especially 
as he has the hupp) as the sacred bull of this country ; denoting the 
prevalence or predominance of the Brihmanical faith in the Indian 
dependencies of Mcnander or Eucratides’ dominion. 

Vic. 18.—This type of coin is, if anything, more common than the 
last: and the inscriptions are no longer Greck ; but either of the un- 
known character of the Dihli column, or genuine Jlindi. The tizure 
astride upon the elephant is always much out of proportion, and the 
Raja with the altar more rudely executed. The elephant is, like the 
horse, preserved in subsequent coins of the Hindis ; thus 

Vic. 17 represents one of these procured by Licutenant Burnes in 
his tour. The same device is still common in Southern India. The 
form of the Nagar characters on this and Fig. 14 agrees with those on 
copper grants of land 700 or 800 years old. 


P oO a = so त ध F ] | क = 
[ Professor Wilson discovers the name of Sri Vanka-deva 


' ^ (€ qui me parait la cireonstance la plus remarquable dans ces meéduilles, ce 
sont cos preuves du eulte brahmanique adopté par les rois 'Tartares, "11; 
done certainement sur des [१५५१५५५३ of ce culte était vtabli.—* Journal Asiatique,” 
Nov, 1828, 


, Us regnaicut ; 
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on these coins (‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 430). I myself formerly 
accepted this reading,' and was inclined to identify the 
monarch so designated with the last of Albirtinis Kuttr 
kings, whose name is given in the Arabic texts as CSS 
Kanak * or Gang (the ‘Kank’ of M. Reinaud’s French trans- 
lation),* but I confess that there are difficulties in the way 
of the association; and, moreover, the name, in its Sanskrit 
form, is by no means assured, as it may be interpreted in 
various ways, but preferably, I think, वकं ४८०4८. It has been 
proposed to render the name as पाक्क pdkha, but to this tran- 
scription there arc manifest objections, as it is usual to duplicate 
the कं by a second character similar to the leading form of that 
letter. This practice, at all events, will be scen to have been 
followed in the majority of Indian inscriptions. (Sec Gupta coins, 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ plate xviii., fig. 4; also Allahabad Inscrip- 
tion, plate lv., vol. vi., ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ;’ 
Gaya Inscriptions, ibid, plate xxxiv., etc.) Again, in regard to 
the initial प 2, whatever may be the authoritative form of that 
letter, it is sufficient to say, in justification of my reading, that 
the outline of the character on the several coins almost uniformly 
agrees with that of the final व ८ in @@ ८८८८. But as I shall have 
to revert to this description of coins under Article XI., I defer 
any further remarks to the more appropriate occasion.—E.T.] 
I do not mention Lieutenant Burnes’ Muhammadan 
coins, as it is better to keep them distinct from the pre- 
sent engraved series, to which I may have soon to add 
a valuable supplement, containing a selection from Dr. 
Swincy’s and General Ventura’s discoveries. My task 
increases upon me daily, but I shall be amply rewarded 


॥ [ ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society,’ ix., 179.] 

* [‘J&mi'-ul-tawarikh,' ctc., quoted in the ‘Journal of the Noyal Asiatic Society, 
ix., 194.] | 
५ [५ Fragmens Arabes ct Persans relatifs a I’ Inde," ‘Journal Asiatique,’ 4th series, 

vol, iv., 1841. | 
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if my humble notice of the discoveries of others shall, 
by connecting them with ancient history, eventually turn 
these most interesting reliques to the true end of numis- 
matic study. 
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IV.—BACTRIAN AND INDO-SCYTHIC COINS— 
continued. 

_ AUGUST, 1833.] 
Tue present plate introduces us to some of the coins 
of Dr. Swiney’s collection, alluded to in my last article. 
It is as well to premise that all order of arrangement is 
out of the question where new objects are every day 
dropping in, and where the epoch of so many of our 
coins is not yet satisfactorily’ ascertained. Thus it 
happens that although headed ‘ Bactrian,’ the last plate, 
as well as the present, contains coins of other dynasties. 
Dr. Swiney pursued a course very similar to that 
of Colonel Tod in forming his collection:—‘ The plan 
I have found most successful under favourable circum- 
stances of locality, or where no one has already explored 
the same ground, (and I have followed it many years 
before I heard of Colonel Tod’s eminent success in the 
same pursuit,) is this: upon the line of march I employ 
an intelligent servant, generally a Musalman tailor, to 
buy up old paisé, which the dantyas in some towns are 

in the habit of putting aside as useless, perhaps from ` 
father to son, and which rarely see the light except on 
occasions of this sort. Out of some dozens procured in 

this manner for as many current paisa, a few may be © 

sufficiently curious to reward the trouble of search, = 

Such beautiful coins as Lieut. Burnes ‘brought back with. v1 ४ i 
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him from the Panjab and Oxus are no longer to be pro- 
cured in India; indeed ancient: silver coins are of very 
great rarity compared either with those of gold or copper, 
and the only two Bactrian coins I have been so fortunate 
as to discover, were obtained out of the limits of our 
provinces.’ 

I have not attempted to engrave any of the numerous 
sketches of his antiques which Dr. Swimey has been so. 
obliging as to forward, but have confined myself to those 
of which he has sent sealing-wax impressions, or paper 
casts made in the school-boy fashion (but not to be 
despised on that account), by wrapping the coin in 
several folds of paper, and rubbing the exterior with a 
key or hard blunt point. 


BACTRIAN COINS, PLATE III. 


Fies. 1, 2, and 8 are described at pages 25 and 35. 

Fic. 4.—A small silver coin of Apollodotus, weighing 36 grs. 

Osverse.—Head with diadem and fillets, and a neckcloth, inscription 
circular, close but quite distinct; AMOAAOAOTOT BAZIAEQ SQTHPOZ 
KAI #1AOMATOPOS. The introduction of the conjunction KAI I do not 
remember to have seen on any other Greek coin. 

Reverse.—Minerva Promachos. On the right is a singular mono- 
gram (No. 4 of the series at the foot of the plate), differing widely from 
that of Colonel Tod’s coin of the same king (No. 6 of the same series). 
The legend is distinct but illegible, and agrees in character with that 
upon many of the bull and elephant coins. (See Wilson’s plates, figs. 
3, 4, 31; Tod, figs. 11, 12, etc.) 

The native who brought this coin to Dr. Swimey 
stated that it was procured by him at a town called 
Kaital, in the Sikh territory, not far from Karnal. 

Fie. 5. —A coin of Menander, agreeing in its general features with 
the last; weight, 34 grains. ` = 

Osvense.—A well-execited and intelligent face, with the diadem; 
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latter part of the inscription not very distinct, MENANAPOT BAZIAEQ2 
SNTH(POZ?) 

Reverse.—Minerva wielding the bolts of Jove. The monogram 
(No. 5) resembles the last, without the hook (unless the hook below, 
as I at first supposed, forms a part of it); one half of the inscription 
consists of the same letters as appear on the coin of Apollodotus: it 
must, therefore, be the native title equivalent to 6००५८७5 owrnpos. 


This coin was purchased of a sarraf in the bazar at 
Subatht. 

In favour of these two coins I may venture to repeat 
the remarks of Professor Schlegel, on the equally valu- 
able pair discovered by Colonel Tod:—‘ These two 
medals are beyond all price, as much for their admirable 
preservation as for their extreme rarity and their import- 
ance to history.’ And I shall make no apology for also 
translating the Professor’s learned commentary on that 
part of the Bactrian history connected with them, at 
length, as much more satisfactory than a partial gleaning 
or plagiarism of his remarks, which so well exemplify 
the use of numismatology in correcting the vagaries of 
historians :— 

‘In the profound obscurity which envelopes the history of Bactria, we must cull 
with care all that can throw the least light upon it. 

‘We find only two passages in ancient authors which mention king Apollodotus 
Arrian, the reputed writer of the ‘Periplus,’ says, "Ag of uéxpi viv év 2०04245 
आ ०२.०५ al mpoxwpove: Spaxpual, ypdumaciv “EAAnvixois éyxexapaypevai, éxionua Tar 
per’ “AAdavSpor BeBaciAevndtwy "AmwoAAodorov Kal Mevayipov. ‘For this reason 
even now ancient drachm@ are current at Barygaza (Bhrigu-gdcha or Baroach), 
bearing, in Greek characters, the stamp of the kings who reigned after Alexander, 
Apollodotus and Menander.’ 

The two coins now brought to light, agree better 
with this passage from Arrian than those of Colonel Tod, 
on account of their exact similarity, which would allow 
them naturally to be coupled together in speaking of 
them. 72-1 

‘The other passage concerning Apollodotus is from the summary of the history 
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of Trogus Pompeius, which is placed at the head of the abridgment of Justin: 
Prolog. Ixxi. 

*Deinde, quo rege pugnante, Scythice gentes, Sarance et Asiani Bactra occupa- 
vere ct Sogdianos. Indice quoque res पवता, geste per Apollodotum et Menandrum 
reges eorum.’ 

‘The printed editions have ^ Apollodorum,’ which was corrected by the learned and 
judicious Bayer, on the authority of the ‘Periplus.’’ This reading is now fully con- 
firmed by a medal (two), an authentic छात्‌ ` public monument, Vaillant and 
Longucrue suspected a corruption of the text, and sought to correct it in another 
way. They thought that the name of Apollodotus, the historian of the Parthian 
and Bactrian kings, had been confounded with that of a king; and Longuerue pro- 
posed to read ‘ex Apollodoro, geste per Menandrum et Eucratidam, reges eorum.’ 
This is not correcting, but disfiguring arbitrarily, an ancient text; and yet the 
latest editor of Justin in France, M. Lemaire, recommends this unwarrantable 
conjecture ! 

* Bayer, however, while he reinstates Apollodotus, disputes his title to the king- 
dom of Bactria, which Colonel Tod, again, vindicates with reason, Bayer would 
make him one of those Greek kings who, at that epoch, reigned separately over a 
part of India, such as Demetrius, son of Euthydemus. This is, in the first place, 
contrary to the text of Trogus Pompeius: for the word eorwm applies to Bactra et 
Sogdianos. The coin confirms this refutation, for by what motive should a Greek 
king, not having possession of Bactria, put a legend in Bactrian characters on the 
reverse of his coin? I call them so, without prejudice to the question of the 
language to which they may belong. Certainly they are not Sanskrit: they have 
a strong resemblance to those on the early Sassanian medals. The credit of 
decyphering them is reserved for scholars acquainted with Zend and Pehlvi, 

‘To escape from this objection, we must suppose that Apollodotus reigned in the 
eastern provinces of the ancient Persian empire, south of Bactria, The medal of 
Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, discovered by Baron Meyendorf, bears a Greek 
legend, BariAdws Anuhtpiov; the empire of India is designated by the skin of an 
elephant’s head with which the portrait of the prince is adorned. 

‹ Apollodotus, therefore, must be admitted hmong the kings of Bactria. The 
celebrated Visconti has endeavoured to assign his probable place in Bayer's ‘ Chro- 
nological Canon of Six Kings,’ the dates of which arc, however, mostly conjectural : 
he places him after Euthydemus [see p. 38], and both the authorities quoted above 
agree in placing him before Menander, Now Menandkr certainly reigned between 
Euthydemus and Eucratides; but Visconti will not allow the latter to follow 
Menander directly: he makes. a place between their reigns for Heliocles, whose 
name is only known from one medal bearing the inscription Bagwéws "HAioKAéous 
Sixalov, and pronounced by Mionnet to be of Bactrian fabric, merely from analogy to 
other coins of the same locality—an argument by no means conclusive. When a 
coin of Heliocles shall be discovered in India or Tartary, we may grant his title to 
the Bactrian throne, 

‘It is difficult to assign the exact limits of the Indian dominions of the Bactrian 
monarchs, or of their contemporaries, who reigned in India itself. The ancients use 
the word India vaguely, and sometimes make it comprise the Persian provinces north- 
west of the Indus, The conquests of the Bactrians may have been made in two 
directions :—One, towards the east by the Panj&b, and onwards; the other, by — 
following the course of the Indus. The expedition of Seleucus Nicator was directed ` 
towards the Ganges: by his treaty with Chandragupta, king of the Prasii (people of 
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the East), he gave up some provinces, and received a number of elephants in exchange 
It is probable that the first kings of Bactria, on declaring themselves independent, 
took possession of what remained of Alexander’s conquests in the Panjab.’ (Dr 
Swiney’s coins confirm their domination there,-as far as the presence of medals can 
do so.) ‘At any rate, the third king, Euthydemus; in his treaty with Antiochus the 
Great, by which treaty his independence was acknowledged, gave up all his elephants. 
This proves twa points: first, that Euthydemus had. provinces, or-at least subjects, in 
India proper; second, that his rule was not extensive, for the elephants were few in 
number; added to those given by Sophagasenus to Antiochus, they made but 150, 
whereas Seleucus received 400 from Chandragupta. 

‘Antiochus’ expedition was brilliant, but it procured him little solid advantage 
beyond the acquisition of these war elephants, After hiscampaign against Euthydemus 
and Sophagasenus he repassed the Indus, and returned by way of Arachosia and 
Carmania to the western seat of his empire.’ (Was it after this expedition that he 
struck the coin represented in figure 2, depicting the stern of a buat of the river 
Indus ? ) 


‘Euthydemus may have profited by the distance of Antiochus,-and the detline of — 
his strength, to deprive him of the provinces situated along the Lower Indus. It is 
certain that Demetrius reigned there, I think, first as governor in the name of his 
father; afterwards as an independent king. Demetrius did not succeed Euthydemus 
in Bactria: his absence, perhaps, allowed his competitor to supplant him. If 
Demetrius had not been in possession at the death of his father, with what force 
could he have conquered these vast provinces, when the army of Bactria was at the 
command of a rival? It is he, no doubt, who founded the city of Demetrias in 
Arachosia, the name of which is preserved in the geographical work of Isidorus, 
Thence his dominions extended to the Delta of the Indus. 


‘Trogus Pompeius ascribes exploits in India to Apollodotus and Menander 
Strabo also to the latter. Their conquests, then, must have been towards the 
Panjab, since they would have come into contact with Demetrius on the south 
and there is no mention of war between the Bactrians and this king of India until 
the end of the reign of Eucratides, Strabo says expressly that Menander passed the 
Hyphases and penetrated to the Jamna. Efye nal roy “Yravw 31€B8q wpos te, wes 
Béxpt TOU Ioawov wpomAGe, Lege*Yaow et Iwyavov. 

‘This authorises our extending his kingdom to Mathura or even Baitasor (where 
Colonel Tod’s coin was found), The probability is, that it included the kingdom of 
Lahor; for since Strabo says that Menander was the first to penctrate so far, his 
predecessor’s rule, of course, must have been more limited.’ 


Plutarch bears testimony to the excellent character 
of Menander as a sovereign :—‘ A certain king, Menan- 
der, who had reigned with justice over the Bactrians, 
haying died in camp, the cities in common had the care 
of his funeral rites, but afterwards contended for his 
ashes; they at last divided his remains equally amongst; 
them, and agreed that monuments to him should) be 
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raised amongst them all.’' May not this singular pas- 
sage have had its origin in a confused account of the 
monuments raised by the Buddhists to preserve the 
relics of their lawgiver, of which one at Manikyala 
seems to have been founded immediately after the 


Bactrian monarchy was overthrown, and while the com- ' 


munication of those countries with the West was stull, 
perhaps, maintained.” But to return to Schiegel’s 
epitome :— 

“We know nothing of Heliocles, if, indeed, he ever reigned in Bactria. But as 
Eucratidas was the first to assume the distinction of ‘Great King,’ it is natural to 
suppose that he aggrandized the empire. He may have conquered Ariana, which 
Strabo says belonged to Bactria, 

“For the war between Eucratidas and Demetrius, king of India, we are reduced 
to the unsatisfactory notice of Justin, according to whom Demetrius was the 
aggressor, Eucratidas, at first besieged, and in great danger, saved himself by his 
valour, and finished by despoiling his adversary. In his retreat, after terminating 
this war, he was assassinated by his son, Bayer thinks that this Demetrius is 
the same who, in his youth, negociated the peace for his father Euthydemus with 
Antiochus. However, the great age to which he must have attained is a staggering 
objection. One may reconcile probabilities by supposing that a son of the same name 
had succeeded to Demetrius’ throne. | 

^ The existence of the parricide of Eucratidas is well established; but his name is 
unknown, and it is uncertain whether he enjoyed the fruits of his crime. King 
Eucratidas IJ., therefore, in Bayer’s catalogue, rests only on a double conjecture. 

‘Thus end the Bactrian kings hitherto known. The later history of the dynasty 
is enveloped in darkness yet thicker than the rest. Justin attributes its destruction 
to the Parthians; the author of the summary of Trogus Pompeius to the Scythians ; 
both quoting the same authority. It appears, then, that both these nations took 
part in it, but that the Scythians remained in possession, 

‘In a fragment of Diodorus, or rather in an extract by Photius, it is said that 
one of the Arsacidw (no doubt the sixth, Mithridates I.) penetrated as far as India 
and seized the kingdom of Porus, i.e., the country between the Hydaspes and the 
Acesines, Bayer says, with reason, that the Greeks, wherever they allude to India, 
imagine a Porus ;—but in this case the historian seems justified, for we see that the 
Bactrians possessed not only that province, but even beyond it. By Bayer’s calcula- 
tion, Mithridates I., king of Parthia, must have survived Eucratidas by seven years, 
but these dates are purely conjectural. At any rate, it is after Eucratidas’ death that 
these conquests must have been made: the war between him and Demetrius would 
not have taken place had the Parthians occupied the intervening provinces, Eucra- 
tidas was assassinated when in the height of his power :—it is, then, after his death, 


1 Major Tod on Bactrian Medals, ‘ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,’i, 330, 


? See page 39 
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that the decline of the empire commenced. M. de Guignes, from the Chinese his- 
torians, fixes the epoch of its destruction in the year 125, 3.0. The king or kings 
who may have reigned in the interim are yet unknown—perhaps they may be 
brought to light by Colonel Tod’s discoveries,’ 

The above condensed and critical sketch of the later 


Bactrian kings contains all that is known of them, and 


leaves us to fill up blanks only as fresh matter may. 


be elicited through the labours of the antiquarian in 
this fruitful field. Schlegel felt pride in adding two 
cognomens to his two kings; Dr. Swiney’s coins have 
already increased their Majesties’ titles ; giving to 
Menander the common appellation ‘saviour ;’ and to 
his predecessor, in addition to the same title, the respect- 
able appellation of ‘Philopator,’ ‘loving son.’ This latter 
title is of more consequence than might at first be sus- 
pected, for, unless his father were of kingly dignity, he 
would not have been mentioned: and it is more than 
probable that his son succeeded him peaceably. But we 
have no knowledge who the father was, since Demetrius 
is the only recorded son of Euthydemus. We may sup- 
_ pose him, to be sure, to have been a brother—perhaps a 
younger one,—a favorite—‘a gift of the gods,’ as his 
name implies; and this might account for the mission 
of the rightful heir to a distant province: but it is 
wrong to hazard conjectures upon points of such remote 
diplomacy ! 


Fics. 6 and 7.—Two square copper coins resembling in form Fig. 7 


~ 


of Plate II. Weight, 102 and 121 grains 
Osverse.—aA figure, apparently female, holding a cornucopia on the 


left arm ; the other indistinct ; legend in parallel lines, and evidently - 


Greek, but only partially legible: the word BAzIAENz commences both 
of them. | T. 


Reverse.—The Indian bull wit hits hump, encircled with the un- 
known character. Below, on both coins, the letter ॐ or a symbol | 


of that form, ` 


18111 तात 
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One of these coins was found at Machwarra, a small 
town near the Satlaj river, between Ludiana and Rapar ; 
the other in the bazar at Bussy, on the road from thence 
to Simla. Dr. Swiney considers them to be not only 
similar, but of the same die. It is not possible to 
do more than ascribe them to the Bactrian dynasty 
generally. 

[These are now known to be coins of Philoxenes. See pl. xv. 
fig. 2.] 

Fic. 8.—This small copper coin, from the neighbourhood of Saha- 
ranpur, is classed among the Bactrian coins by Dr. Swiney, from the 
similarity of its monogram to that of fig. 4. The legend also appears 
Greek: the obverse has a warrior with a bow (?) and the reverse a lion, 
panther, or singh, which connects it with one class of the Hindu coins. 

Fics. 9, 10.—I have introduced these two of Dr. Swiney’s Bac- 
trian-horsemen, or Eucratides,’ coins,’ because the head is in better 
preservation than usual, and a letter or two more of the legend can be 
added to the scanty list hitherto elicited; thus, on fig. 9, we have 
2OTHP META...and on the other MErA BAcIAErc, ‘the great king,’ quasi 
Maha Raja. As far as the specimens hitherto djscovered can prove it, 
the nominative seems to be used in all the coins of this type, instead 
of the genitive, as is usual on Greek medals; the terminations are also 
corrupted ; .all which circumstances tend to pronounce these coins to 
belong to the last princes of the race, as conjectured in ascribing them 
to Eucratides. 

Fre. 14 is a small coin supposed to have Greek characters, but 
undecypherable. 

Fres. 16, 17, 18, are drawings of three small copper coins procured by 
Lieutenant Burnes at Maniky4la, which differ in some particulars from 
those already made public, and are on that account, rather than as 
leading to any fresh observation, now inserted. Fig. 16 belongs, from 
the side figure of the female stooping, and the monogram or symbol, 
to the Kanishka group. Fig. 18, a man sitting, dressed in the Brah- 
manical dhoti, accords so far with No. 1 of Mr. Wilson’s plate, a gold 
coin dug out of the tope at Maniky4la by General Ventura. Fig. 17 
is of a novel type, but the coin was in too imperfect a state to permit 
an accurate development of the figures 1 


1 See plate ii,, and p. 36, 
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HINDU COLNS. 

From the coins of Bactria a transition is easily traced 
through the dark period of the Indo-Scythian or Buddhist 
dynasty, (to which numerous coins have been allotted 
upon such degree of internal evidence as their appear- 
ance affords, ) to the coins of the Hind princes of Central 
‘India, Andhra, Rajputana, Kanauj, Indraprastha, and 
perhaps Magadha or Bahar. I have, on a former occa- 
sion, ventured to doubt' whether any native coin, pro- 
perly so called, had circulation in India anterior to the 


' Page £ supra, and ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben gal, * 1. 394. AS annex 
extracts from an elaborate note of Burnouf’s bearing on this See ject. “Or il fallait, 
ur obtenir les faveurs de Vasavadatta, donner cing cents ^ = "च यत 
mande pas. . . un seul नकु Introd. 147. 1 Tl importe, 
premier lieu, ०२ remarquer que le na dont il est parlé dans le texte, est une 
monnaie de poids, c’est-a-dire une monnaie appartenante 4 un भु stéme purement 
indien, et antérieur, conse uemment, 4 l’intluence qu’a exercée dans 1" [90९ le systéme 
monétaire des Grecs de Ta Bactriane, Or dans le ‘ike systéme auquel appartient le 
Purina, qui est un poids ० Punité est le Raktika, c’est-d-dire le poids d'une 
graine rouge de Gundja ou de |’ Adrus a torius. . . = On comprend qu'on 
arriverait a un résultat beaucoup plus élevé, s‘il s’agissait d'un poids d’or; mais 
’cmploi du mot Purina nous interdit absolument cette supposition, puisque le 
Puriina est positivement donné pour un poids d’argent. . . ~ ` Quoi qu'il en soit, 
les termes de ‘Micha’ et de ‘Machaka’ appartiennent, comme celui de ‘Raktika,’ ३ ce 
systeme de poids fournis a la nature, et trés-problablement fort ancien, qui carac- 
terise les epoques de civilisation encore peu avancée; car le Macha est un haricot 
de l'espéce dite Phaseolus radiatus, Le texte de notre légende parle encore d'une 
autre monnaie, le nae ny na, qui est, suivant Colebrooke (* Asiatic Researches,’ 
v. 93) egal ४ 80 Raktikas de cuivre, c’est-4-dire 4 175 grains troy anglais, ou, suivant 
Wilson, ४ 176 grains. Quoique le Karchapana puisse étre aussi bien un poids d'or 
et d'argent que de cuivre, ensemble du texte me semble prouver qu'il y faut voir un 
Kirchapana de cuivre, car la courtisane veut certainement dire qu'elle ne demande 
pas meme a Upagupta, la os us petite somme,”—Introduction a i’ histotre du Buddhisme 
wdien, p. 597. fessor Wilson enters into the question more fully. His summary 
is necessarily of the highest value in the citation of प्रवेद authorities, thought he 
numismatic and other evidence might, perhaps, have warranted a more decisive ex- 
ene of opinion in favor of the antiquity of Indian coinages.] “ Doubts have 
n entertained of the existence of a native Indian currency prior to the intro- 
duction of the art of coining by the Greeks of Bactria (Prinsep: ‘Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ i. 384, supra cit.) and certainly there are strong grounds 
for admitting the probability that the fabrication of money in ‘Fadia originated 
with them, There are some considerations, however, which militate against it. 
That the want of a specific denomination of money is not incompatible with a 
metallic medium of exchange, we know from the practice of the Chinese and Indo- 
Chinese nations to the present day, amongst: w == certain weig ८१४ of gold aud 
silver, sometimes bearin ८ stamped attestation of their standard value, take the 
४ coined money. is may have been the case also with the Hindus; and ag 
Wereut tables, which are given in their law-books, of the several values of ‘guid 
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incursion of Alexander. In none of the ancient books’ 
of the Hindts is mention made of coined money. The 
word ‘suyarna,’? or ‘ gold,’ which occurs frequently in 
the Puranas, is supposed to mean a lump of gold of a 
fixed weight, such as is still current in Ava and China. 
Colebrooke states,’ on the authority of Manu and other 
authors, that the ‘suvarna’ (karsha, arsha, or tolaka) 
was equal to sixteen mashas. If the masha was, as now, 
about 17.4 grains only, this would certainly make the 
Suvarna* small enough to admit of a doubt whether it 


and silver refer to weight, not to number (Colebrooke ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ ¥.), it is 
likely that the cane of the country consisted chiefly, if not exclusively, of lumps 
of gold and silver not beari g any impression, until the Hindds had learned the use- 
fulness of money from their Bactrian neighbours, and from their foreign commerce, 

especially with Rome. At the same time it seems likely that they had a sort of 
stamped coin even before the Greek invasion. In all parts of India numerous small 
pieces of silver have been found in the ground—some oblong, some square, some 
round—and which were, no doubt, once employed as measures of value (‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches,’ xvii.596,pl.v.)” (SeeArt. X.pl.xx.) “They commonly, but not always, bear 
upon them rude symbols of the sun and moon, a star or nondescript mark, to which 
it is not easy to assign a definite import, but the application of which gives to them 
the character of a coi . The style of these pieces and the rudeness of their 
execution, are in fayour r of | their ancient date, as it 1s somes probable that after the 
art of fabricating money had been introduced, the making of such coins would have 
been continued. They would have preceded also, it may be su ट posed, the law which 
inflicts punishment on the falsifier, not only of the standard, but of the fabric and 
the stamp of the coin as has been noticed 6 ve (‘Ariana Antiqua,’ page 364, note), 
Again, it is well known that the chief punishments in the $ code of the Hindus 
are fines, and it is difficult to reconcile such a penalty with a mere weight of metal, 
The 100, 500, and 1,000 Panas, which are the several series of mulets in Manu, 
might pone have intended so many pieces, or their equivalent in weight in some 
other metal; the Pana being either a copper weight or a coin of about 200 grains, 
which may be considered as that of the native Pice or copper coins. That it was a 
coin is so understood a parently by the commentator on the text of the ‘ Yajna- 
walkya,’ in which he na 0181703 the word karsha or pana to denote a fabricated form of 
copper (‘dmrasya vikdra), and a text of Vichaspati is quoted in law-books, which 
defines a Karsha or Pana to be a stamped coin. That it had come to signify a piece 
of money, there is Ae no a although at what period is open to conjecture. It is 
not unlikely that Hind@ artists were employed by some of the Greek princes.” — 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ page 403.—E.T.] 

1 The ‘Raja Tara ngini,’ a comparatively modern work, mentions the din4r, a 
Persian gold coin. [The term occurs also in the Sanchi inscription of Chandra 
Gupta. 5. ee Art. X. infra, 

2 * Asiatic Researches,’ V., 93. ५ 

3 See Mr. Ravenshaw’s note, ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society,’ IT., page 266. 

4 ए Wilford, and many as inveterate etymologists, might have derived our 

sovereign’ from this word, had it chanced to have been current at an earlier 
` period 9 by our mint annals for its introduction, namely, Edward E¥:'s ~ 
reign, A.D. ८ en 89 
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did not bear some stamp: on the other hand, small 
lumps of gold called ‘ phatang,’ of a smaller weight and 
value, and without a stamp, are still brought from the 
hills, and passed as cash in the purchase of goods in the 
plains. Again, the great analogy which is observed be- 
tween the earliest Indian coins introduced to our notice 
by modern research, and those of the Macedonian colo- 
nists, is a very strong argument in favor of the supposi- 
tion that the art of die-cutting was introduced at that 
period; and the employment of Greek workmen may — 
reasonably account for the continuance of Greek legends 
where, otherwise, they would have been little expected. — 
_A further direct and incontestable proof of theit connec- 
tion is derived from the similarity of the monograms or 
symbols visible on most of them. I have inserted, at 
the foot of the present. plate, such of these as oceur in 
the coins before us. Most of them may be found on the 
Greck civic coins of the Hunterian cabinet at Glasgoiv , 
those upon the genuine Greek coins are evidently cyphers 
or compounds of Greek letters ; either numerals marking 
the date, or initials of persons connected with the mint. 

Monogram 1 appears upon a cein of Demetrius of Syria (see plate v.), 
and may be compounded of a T, symbolical of Antioch, the place of 
coinage: it is No. 67 of Combe’s Hunterian Catalogue. Monogram 2, 
on Alexander’s coin (53 of Combe) may be A, and may stand for one of 
the numerous cities of this monarch’s name. The third (plate ii 
fiz. 1) is evidently formed of the Greek letters ® ६, being, perhaps, the 
date (105 of the Syrian era, or 206 B.c.)' subjoined by a, betokening 
the locality 

The next four (4, 5, 6,7) occur in the coins of Apollodotus and 
Menander (86, 216, and 326 of Combe). Colonel Tod supposes the 
latter two and fig. 9 to be formed of numeral letters, but the combina- 


1 If so, this coin should belong to Antiochus the Great, and not Antiochus 
Theos, as supposed in page 25, from his cognomen, Epiphancs 


a: | 
कम च 
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tion of units is pronounced to be inadmissible. 8 and 9 appear on the 
com .of the last Bactrian monarch, ‘the great king.’ They are not 
found in Combe; but the latter may be a combination of the letters 
0, T, H and E. Nos. 10, 11, and 12, haviug four prongs and the ring below 
cut open, belong to the supposed Kanishka coin, and all the coins of the 
raja and bull, and गद] and elephant type. These can no longer be 
imterpreted as letters, though evidently imitated from the foregoing. 
Monogram 13 occurs in one of Colonel Tod’s coins of the same class, 
with the running figure (13 of 3rd series); but it may probably be an 
imperfect impression of the foregoing symbol. From monogram 12 to 
the lozenge form of 14 is but a slight transition, and thus we pass to a 
wholly different class of coins, ascribed by Colonel Tod to the Pandu 
dynasty, because the inscriptions are in the same character which is 
found wherever the Pandu authority existed; in the Caves, and on the 
rocks of Junagarh, Girnar, on the pillar of victory in Maiwa4r, and on 
the columns of Indraprastha (0111) and Praydga (Allahabad). 

[I have already had occasion to refer to a paper by Major 
Cunningham, entitled, ‘An attempt to explain some of the 
monograms found upon the Grecian Coins of Ariana and 
India,’ published in vol. viii of the ‘Numismatic Chronicle ° 
(London, 1846). I have now again to advert to it, in some- 
what more detail, in connexion with this, the earliest attempt 
at the explanation of these symbols by James Prinsep. 

The general subject of mint monograms is necessarily a 
difficult one, and, until lately, was rather shirked and avoided 
by numismatic writers ; in the present instance, it will be seen 
to be unusually complicated in the later Bactrian coinages, not 
only by the use of two distinct alphabetical series, Greek and 
Arian, but in the multiplicity of the signs, and their frequent 
association to the number of four and five varieties on single 
specimens of the subordinate series of coins! 

Since’ Major Cunningham’s Essay was written,’ however, 
not only has great progress been made in the comparative 
geography of India and Central Asia; but the special question 


2 [ In this and in many similar instances of works composed in India, it would 
be more accurate to say, ‘Since the date of the publication of the authorities ea ibe 
author had an opportunity of consulting,’—in preference to defining relative priority, 
in the ordinary ४ uropean phraseology. <r Athi 


oF 
| | 1, 


| ह 
#॥111149114 ॥ 3१10१75 
| ॥ 
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of the interpretation of mint monograms has received more 
attention and illustration from the learned in Europe. And 
now—when we are fully prepared to admit the accuracy of 
the verification of the monogrammatic expression of the mints 
of Alexander the Great in the western section of his do- 
minions ;' and are equally ready to recognise the Parthian 
employment of combinations of Greek letters to typify the 
mints of Drangia? and Chorasmia,*® besides carrying on the 
evidence of the abbreviated definition of the local mints, in 
the Pehlvi character,‘ down to the date of the Arab denomina- 
tion in Persia—we can scarcely hesitate to concede the pro- 
bability that the Bactrian Greeks observed some such custom. 
The obstacles to any conclusive assignment of the purport of 
these symbols, consist not alone in the endless transpositions 
to which the various letters of any given monogram of ordinary 
complication may be subjected, but in the parallel practice, 
which, we have reason to believe, obtained, of inscribing on the 
currency the names of mint masters and others connected 
with this fiscal branch of State Government, couched in 
similarly combined literal ciphers. This is not the places 
however, to enter into any lengthened review of Major 
Cunningham’s theory, or its subordinate application; but, 
having said thus much in acceptance of the gencral principle, 
and being prepared to say even more in praise of the labour 
and assiduity the author has bestowed on his task, I may be 
permitted to add, that he appears to have pushed his theory 
into needlessly severe trials, in his, perhaps, laudable anxiety 
to prove its complete comprehensiveness.—E T.] 

These coins are decidedly the most ancient of Hindi 
type which are known, and yct, being of pure gold, they 
are generally in a perfect state of preservation, and the 

Ex. gr. ‘ Aradus.’ Mionnct, Supp. 111. 198. * Odessus,’ iid, 206. ] 
अ 


॥ et ra cit. ; 


॥ 
2 
3 | Unpub, [६० Parthian (British Museum) Monogram, XOP.] 
4 


‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sucicty,’ xin, | Was 
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characters, though unknown, are very clearly defined ; 
many of them resemble the Tibetan form of Sanskrit. 
Most of them may be recognized in the inscriptions (or 
descriptive titles) over the sculptures at Mahabalipuram, 
described by Mr. Goldingham in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ 
vol. ए. page 79: and as these sculptures are said by tra- 
dition to represent the personages and acts of the Maha- 
bharata, the value of some of the letters may perhaps be 
hereafter recovered. In point of age the coins can only 
belong to the Maurya, the Sunga, the Kanwa or the 
Andhra dynasties of Mr. Wilson’s catalogue (315 B.c. to 
428 a.p.) 


Fie. 15 is copied from a gold coin, presented to me by Captain 
Wade, who discovered it near Firozpir: it agrees precisely with 
figs. 5 and7 of Mr. Wilson’s plate; the former of which, stated to be 
taken from a drawing of a coin in Colonel Mackenzie's collection 
seems to have been reversed by the artist, to assist the engraver, and 
inadvertently retained in that position. Every letter of the legend 
is identical in the three coins. 


[This is a coin of Samudra Gupta, see plate xxii., etc., 
infrda.| 

Fie. 13 is from the sealing-wax impression of a coin belonging to 
Dr. Swiney: it corresponds precisely with No. 6 of Mr. Wilson’s plate 
haying the trisul or trident of Siva in lieu of the bird of Vishnu 

These two coins are of the description just alluded 
to. They have been found at Agra, Mathura, Ujjain, 
Ajmir, and even in Bengal. Mr. Wilson possesses one 
found in a tank in the Hugli district. The mixture of 
emblems on these coins might almost persuade one that 
they were forgeries, but that no two have hitherto been 
seen identically the same, and it would be manifestly 
impossible to forge a new die for each, especially when 
their price is little beyond the value of the metal. . The 
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female on the reverse sometimes sits on a well-formed 
chair or settee, sometimes in the Indian fashion on a 
lotus-flower, at others, like Durga, on a lion ;* she holds 
a cornucopia in the left hand, in the right a scarf or 
riband; a glory encircles*her head; her left knee 18 
bare. | 
The obverse represents a king clad in a coat of mail, 
and with scale armour on the legs; where the coin is 
worn (28.77 figure 15), the dress exactly resembles the 
modern coat and trowsers. The head-dress in fig. 13 
has a resemblance to the Sassanian or Persian cap. The 
left hand 18 invariably raised, as if holding a spear: the 
right is extended, as if placing an offering on a small fire- 
altar. This hand is more clearly defined in fig. 15, than 
in any coin of the class I have seen; and it may be 
questioned, whether the action is not rather that of 
plucking a flower, for an artist would hardly represent 
the hand in so hot a position, were the object below a 
fire-altar ! 
As another anomaly in these coins, it may be re- 
marked that the letters on the left of the prince, in fig. 


15, are identical with the Tibetan tmliteral compound ~ 


spy, pronounced as ch or sh, with the inherent short 
vowel a, spya or sha; this combination forms no word in 
the Tibetan language, but with the vowel sign i (shi) 
16 would signify ‘generic’ or ‘ general,’ as spyi-dpon 
(pronounced. shi-pon) ‘ viceroy’ or ‘ governor-general’ — 
Now the Tibetan alphabet, according to Mr: Csoma 


28, was only formed as a modification from the 


॥ 


—& * षि > 


1 Vide Colonel Tod's plate, 
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Sanskrit model in the seventh century of our sera, up to 
which period it were difficult to conceive that the 
characteristic monogram of Bactria should have been 
preserved. The two first letters of the side inscription 
also resemble the Tibetan pd, or if the antecedent dot be 
an 7, pra. 

On the right hand, in fig. 15, is a standard resembling 
in some sort a Roman eagle ; it is probably the Garuda, 
or bird of Vishnu, and if so, is a proof of the connection 
of this coin with the ascendancy of the Vaishnava 
sects. 

Of this peculiar class of coin, the plates in the ‘Asiatic 
Researches’ afford numerous varieties. I now pass to 
another type, more recent perhaps by several centuries, 
but more rare than the preceding. The legends are 
here decidedly 10 the Devanagari character; yet the 
devices still bear a near analogy to their Grecian proto- 
types: the horseman, the bull, the lion, the seated 
figure, are revived with variations of dress and attitude, 
but it seems to have been contrary to the feelings or 
taste of the country to represent the human face, or 
perhaps the artists found themselves unequal to the 
task. Mythological subjects were better suited to the 
Iindas. The bull of Siva, the Singh of Durgé, the 
Garuda of Vishnu; Ganesa,-Hanumdn, and similar 
devices, predominated until the latest period in the coins 
of Southern India and Ceylon ;' or until the progress of 
Muhammadan conquest interdicted the privilege of 
coining to the tributary [वप princes. 


' See plates ui, iv. * Asiatic, Researches,’ xvii.; and Mr. Wilson’s remarks. on 
the ^ Ramitankas,” ‘ Garuda-Mudras," te ५ 
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From the desultory mode in which materials are col- 
lected for my plates, and from a wish to avoid delineating 
any that have already appeared in print, it is impossible 
for me to give a connected train of Hindi coins; and 
the student must refer to the plates in the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches,’ vol. xvii, for more ample information. The 
medley of types once collected and preserved, however, 
may eventally ‘afford the means of a proper classification, 
although it cannot be attempted in the present state of 
our scanty knowledge. 


Fic. 11 is an unique coin in Dr. Swigey's possession. I have a 
sealing-wax impression, from the sharpness of which I conclude the 
original to be of gold. 

Oxsyerse.—A horseman mounted and holding a spear with the right 
hand : the horse is ornamented with trappings in the native style. A 
curious scroll or symbol appears in front. = 

Reverse.—iva’s bull kneeling in the attitude of the images of 
Nandi in the temples. He is also clothed in ornamental trappings. 
Above, are characters which seem to form the words ओरी समगु देव Sri 
Samagri deva in ancient Nagari; the @ written पं is met with in one 
of the inscriptions decyphered by Wilford, ‘ Asiatic Rescarches,’ ix., 
104. No such name as Samagri Deva occurs in the catalogues of Hindi 
dynasties of Central India or Magadha; but the import of the words 
may perhaps be understood as an honorifie appellation; समयं signifies 
‘whole,’ ‘entire. Were it possible that the fourth letter were an 
old form of न्त्‌ we might ascribe the coin to Samanta Deva, the first of 
the Ajmir princes, who reigned, according to Wilson, in 4.2. 500. 
But such a conjecture is not warrantable. Wilford says, the titles of 
Sri and Deva were assumed by the descendants of Karna, as ‘Sri 
Karna Deva,’ etc. We may therefore ascribe this coin to the Andhra- 
jatiya or Andhra-bhritya dynasty, some time anterior to the Muham- 
madan invasion. 

[ This class of coin is more fully described in the text il- 
lustrative of pl. xxv. infrd.] 

Fic. 12.—Two copper coins of this die were brought by Dr. J. ध. 

1 ‹ Asiatic Researches,’ ix, page 104. = =e 


indirs 
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Bramley, from Nepal, in a collection of the coms of that country; and 
व have inserted a drawing of them here, both as a fair pledge that 
other ancient Hind& coins are forthcoming in that hitherto unexplored 
region, and as furnishing some very legible characters in a class of 
coin of frequent occurrence, both.in gold and copper. The lion or Sinha 
on the reverse agrees with fig. 8, and with fig. 12 of plate ii. The 
sitting female figure on the obverse may be identified with figs. 1, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 16, 17, and 40 of Wilson, and with the fourth series of 
Tod; the characters are, however, of a different class, the @ for in- 
stance, like that of fig. 14, in the last plate, more resembles the 
Bengali form क्‌, and is found on the ancient grants and inscriptions, 
between the fifth and twelfth centuries. The nail-headed character 
is noticed by Col. Tod, as predominating in all the inscriptions of the 
Mauri princes of Chitor, from (S. 465 to S. 1191) A.D. 409 to 1135. 


| Having concluded Prinsep’s original paper, Art. IV., 
I now proceed to introduce a detailed description of the 
coin of Abdullah bin Haézim (pl. ४. fig. 8); and, as I shall 
have to employ an unexpectedly large amount of Pehlvi type 
in the course of this note, I think it may be as well that I 
should anticipate. the exhibition of the entire alphabetical 
series (which I had designed to retain for the Paleographic 
illustration of Art. IX.), and insert it at once in this place. 

The following list displays—First, the Pehlvi alphabet as 
pointed, or distinguished by diacritical marks, under the system 
of the modern Parsis ; Secondly, the simple or normal letters 
placed in juxtaposition with the Arabic characters, to whose 
several phonetic values they may be held to respond; Thirdly, 
the modifications to whith the simple letters are subjected, in 
their combinations with one another: though it must he 
remembered, that the single set of Arabic equivalents here 
inserted, are each and all liable to permutation, under the 
same rules as those affecting the variants entered in the second 
comparative table. 
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I.—MODERN PEHLVI, 





12 4 € 
13 9 sf 9. 
14 y 1 4: 
15 2 + ओ. 
16 | wy 7. 
17 4 9 भ, 
18 a ` किकः : 
19 2 ५5 x. 
20 | @ ट CH. 
21 rd) — P. 
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च "मं 


७ (~> > ५ 1,TH, Z. 


" [४ 


xu 


भ्‌ 4 ¢ ४ 


A, H, H, 
KH, Ain, 


B. 


R or L. 
Z. 

8. 

SH. 











8 9 ह GH. 

9 4 es foes 2 

10 + M. 

ll ~ ८८) or 4 N, or W. 


12 » «gor (efor -?) 


14 € wo ८.१ 2. 0 7. 


१» ८ 


च) my ~~ 

क ©: 

८“ न 
¢ Hote _ 


will be seen that I have usually departed from the strict letter of the | 


original, in the Persian transcription of the redundant final | = ८) for which I 
substitute a simple sukin.} | श. 


64 COIN OF ABDULLAH BIN HAZIM. [ART. IV. 
The Pehlvi coins of the entire series of the Arabian Kha- 
lifs and local governors, are mostly uniform in type and device, 
of which the engraved specimen may be accepted as an ordi- 
nary example. 
It bears, on its obverse face, in Pehlvi characters: 
To the left. . . <~); । = spy Sey 
ad ysl = + 9 yey 
lems = १९५५9 
On the margin, in rude Kufic letters, al)! ‘ams 
On the reverse it has: 
On the left of the altar, ud Ca = 1७. 3 ~ -+3 AH. 66. 
On the right of the altar,. . . a =| +) 2 Merv. 
To give a general idea of the present state of our know- 
ledge of this series of coins, I annex an outline list of those 
governors of whom we have satisfactory identifications, together 
with a detail of the chief cities wherein they struck money. 


To the right. 


Arab Khalifs and Governors of Persia, ete., previous to the reform of the coinage, 
and the introduction of Kufic as the oficial alphabet :— 


1. Zidd-i Abd Sofiam. . .a.u9 Dérdbgird, am. 48:1 


8. =+) 21 a.H. 51, 58,54. 
९. «2९ _)Basrah, A.H. 00. 
D. १.५ Nahr[van,M.], ^... 52. 
E. S| AH. 52. 
ए. + @ ॐ AH. 54. 
2. Moavia, with the title of 
‘Amir of the Koreish’! 24. Darabgird, a.H. 43. 


1 (Mr. Bardoe Elliot, of Patna, has a second specimen of this mintage.] 

> [I must not omit to mention that I stand alone in this interpretation ; Professor 
Olshausen and Dr. Mordtmann being both against me: the former originally designed 
to interpret the titular legend as ८, ५24) an ‘the givers of strength ;’ while the 
latter, correcting both Olshausen and myself, adopts the version of wSdard ८))/ 7 
deriving the first word from the Pehlvi रीन [1144 +] ‘soul,’ and translating’ the 
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2. Moavia, under the style of 


‘ Abdullah, Amir of the 
Moree.) <0 toa, ^ Darabgird, +. 53, 54,57. 
3. Abdulrahman-i Zeid? - ९. Basrah,' avn. 52. 
A: Darabgird, a.H. 54. 
4. Obeidullah-i Ziad. . . a. ^ a.H.45,66.[*}* 
c. Basrah, a.H. 58, 59, 
60, 64. 
B. A.H. 58. 
७. 9$5 Yezd? a.H. 56, 58. 
४, अला Ziad . . . .@. Yezd? a.H. 56. 


H. ys Khuzistan, a.n. 66. [*] 


compound as ‘givers up of self’ or ‘soul.’ ! [‘ Zeitschrift,’ 1854, क. 157]. I am not 
very anxious to insist on the finality or perfection of my own transcription from 
any given Pehlvi original that has not either context or historical authority to 
support it. A glance at the table of characters exhibited above will indicate, in a 
very modified degree, the permutations all unpuinted Pehlvi words must be नि) to; 
but, when to this I add that, in the coin-writing, the 43 5 is usually indistinguish- 
able from the # a (i.e. | $ cc ) ; that the च्यत sh may be transformed, at the 
option of the reader, into a very extensive diversity of literal combinations, I may 
have commenced to give a limited idea of the real difficulties to be contended against 
However, to return to the true test of original documents, I am in a position to 
affirm, a from the improbability of these associations, that the letters on the five 


coins I have examined will not answer to either of the readings suggested in oppo- - 
sition to my own. | 


1 (Dr. Mordtmann asserts that the @ _) , which I conceive to be an abbreviated 
form of we _। Basrah, ought to be read as 54 Bi, and be held to stand for 
Bihistun (p. 169). I do not agree with him! ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic” 
Society.’ xiii. 393]. = 

2 [The two coins marked [ * ] bear on their reverse surfaces the written date : 
१ > ¬ 1-13-4 ‘twenty-six.’ This'[ have assumed to be an error, or an imperfect © 
rendering of ‘sixty-six’ (‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ xi. 290). Dr. 
Mordtmann does not appear to accept my rectification, but prefers to retain the ex- 
— numbers in all t एनः = crudity (* Zeitschrift,’ 1854, pp: 154-157) ; and 

e further contributes a new exam (~ of a proximate date, ‘twenty-seven,’ which - 
occurs on a coin of Obeidullah-i-Ziad, from the mint numbered "Royal in his list | 
®. 19); and classed under 39 in my 1 late (‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic 

Society, xiii. pl. i ; I have been com Ps to £ ee (न parent प) post- 
humous coins in this series (‘Journal of the Royal ‘e Society,’ xiii. 408), but | 
T am scarcely prepensd for the appearance of medals foreshadowing not only the 
coming greatness, but even anticipating the very birth of those whose names (२५८ । 
bear 1 ई uffice it to say, that if the com im ge se atom the designation of with प = 
Zid, associated with the number 26, is to. eee अ जा > 
tes, it must have been struck some or eleve trident ps 
i st have been struck so us Yand-161 4, p-231, adi 






into existence of that individual! (Ockley, quoting 
of 1718, ‘A.H, 61’ ‘he was then 24 years of age.’) 
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5. Selim-i 214 . i yp6 Mery, 
x. aaa Herat, 
ए, =)) 


6. Yezid, under the style and 
title of ‘ Abdullah, Amér 


of the Koreish’. . . A. Dérabgird, 
M. po. 
~ श्र. Aumar-i Obeidullah . . c. Basrah, 


N. yo), Kerman, 
B. 


H. Khuzistan, 
आ. pos 
8. Abdal Aziz-i Abdullah 
Amir, vii. (1. iii. 
‘ Journal Royal Asiatic 


Society,’ xii, . . . ७. Yezd, 
9. Abdullah bin Zobeir, xvii, w. Kerman, 
~+ Abdullah-i Zobeir,xivy. . wn. 2 
~,, unpublished. . , स. : 
“Abdullah, ‘Amfr of the 
Koreish,’ xy. 2. M. pod 
» ट उष. 1 873. .wn ट 
10. Abdullah-i Hazim. I Merv, 
Ss L Mervalrad, 
0. | remy ey Balkh ? 
K Baba, 
11. Muhammad-i Abdullah . उ Herat, 
12. Amrau-i Abedoan ? H Khuzistan, 
13. Abdal-malik, ‘Amir of the 
Koreish,’ xxiv.. . . 4 क 
Abdal-malik-i Merwan,xii 1. Mery, 


14, Khaled-i Abdullah 2 , 3. 
©" Basrah, 


Baba, district 
of Merv. 
L. 491-6 Mervalrad, 


[५ त, IV. 


A.H. 63 to 67 
continuously. 
4.8, 66, 67. 


A.H. 67. 
A.H. 63, 64, 67. 


a.H. 60 (M. 
p. 160). 

A.H. 63. 

A.H. 65. 

A.H. 65. 

a.H. 68, 69, 70. ` ` 

A.H.- 68, 69, 70. 

4.H. 69, 70. 


A.H. 66. 
A.H. 62. 
A.H. 63. 
A.H. 69. 


A.H. 63. 

4. प. 66. 

4.8. 63-70. 
A.H. 69. 

a.H. 67, 68, 69. 
A.H. 67, 68. 
५.अ. 67, 

५.६. 72, 


AH. 79. -* 
a.n. 15) 
aH. 74. 
AH. 75. 
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15. Mohallib-i Abu Safrah a.H. 75, 76. 
< Darabgird, ^... 76. 
. १५७ ११-१~ Seistan, a.H. 73. 


ry 


a) 


16. Omiah-i Abdullah. 


Q. १५.५०4) १ Khurasan, +. घ, 73. 
L. Mervalrud, +. त, 74. 
17. Hejaj bin Yusaf (Name | 
in 40). . . - « Be =| * pm 76, 75: ` 
। 80, 81. 
H. poy¥ A.H. 78. 


Even the reduced list of the coins of the early Arab Go- 
vernors, which I here transcribe, demands a certain amount of 
comment in reference to that most perplexing enquiry—the 
identification of the Pehlvi names of mints; more especially 
as a writer whose learning and numismatic opportunities I 
have reason to respect, has, in some instances, arrived at con- 
clusions opposite to my own. 

My last Essay on the subject does not appear to have 
reached Dr. Mordtmann’s hands till after he had completed 
his most recent memoir on Sassanian coinages'; so that I have 
the advantage of him in the independent ‘evidence I have 
collected ; and which he had had no means of considering 
when he expressed many of the opinions from which I dissent. 
Dr. Mordtmann has been more fortunate than myself in access 
to the striking amount of specimens he quotes in such elaborate 
detail; but, on the: other hand, my materials have been more 
complete in the Arabian section of the Pehlvi series, to which 
alone I am about toadvert. So that, although Dr. Mordtmann 
counts his imperial Sassanians almost by thousands, he has not 
added a single Arab to my list, nor suggested any satisfactorily 


1 [My earliest Ra per dates June, 1849: ‘Journal of the ma al Asiatic Society,’ 
Xil, p. 958.—Dr. fordtmann’s first article गु ublished in ‘ Zeitschrift’ of 
1850.—My second notice on the subject a in the = ‘Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,’ for 1852, xiii. p. 371.—Dr. Mordtmann’s last Essay ren be found — 
in the ^ Zeitschrift ’ for 1854; his supplementary note to which is dated ‘ Constanti- 
nople, 27th June, 1853."] | 
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improved". reading for either my accepted or conjectural tran- 
scriptions of the names of the early warriors of Islam. 

Of the. mints above enumerated, I have to notice seven, 
im the assignment of which we do not concur. The first in 
order of the undetermined names is that expressed by me in 
modern Pehlvi as +99). Dr. Mordtmann objects both to the 
transcription itself,and to my rendering it into Arabic as ~~ on 
the following grounds :—First, that the Pehlvi nomenclature 
should necessarily follow an Aramean original, and not an 
Arabic one ; Secondly, that the old Persian name of the place 
in question was ES\iu5. and not Beizé; Thirdly, that the 
original three letters on the coins read palpably as a2, La) 
Besa or Fesa. 

In reply to the first argument, I would remark, as regards 
the Aramzan requisition, that I was not aware it had yet been 
conceded that Pehlvi was definitively or exclusively a lan- 
guage of that class; besides which it is very doubtful how 
much the word (= itself is peculiarly Arabic; we have m2, 
and Chaldee 1, yax, and >>, besides the Persian >) ‘ white.’? 


1 [Dr. Mordtmann has essayed to correct niy reading of No. xxiii by substituting 
wile asl less for wwe ८51 patel |. If there were any historical sup- 


port for the —— छ I should not be disposed to object to minor ortho- 
eo ‘discrepancies, but this seems to me to be a mere futile attempt to 
without amending; it is easy to shuw that Arab names, in the imperfect 
page of the originals through the medium of the limited and rae propriate 
ehlvi say ako Ne mig Ft be subjected to an almost endless (न of transformations, 
But, even conceding the new version of the patronymic (which is not at all jus- 
tified by the form of the second letter, or the absence of the duplication of the ~+ 
which is constant in Mohallib’s own coins), it is to be remarked that the name of 
*Nomaira’ does not appear in the detail of the sons of Mohallib, ten in number, 
enumerated by Tabari, whereas the designation of 3x figures at the head of the 
list ; and Moghaira is further noticed by that author as dying in Khorfs&n, in 82 4.H., 
while his father was occupied beyond the Oxus (Tabari, cap. 107). The casual 
record of his death in this mere réswmd of history, may be taken to indicate that he 
hed arrived at some mark and prominence during his lifetime. (See also Ibn 
Kotaiba, Gott. 1850, p. |v V.)] ` 
A [So also ya, ce 86०0००5, Byssus, “cloth of Byssus,’ so called from its 
वु Gesenius. Vullers continues the comparison thus, “ 5529 (also) 3 
purus, i) peculiariter. Sine dubio est hind, ~< , quod कभ 4445 et 
Laat scribitur, et € 8. विशेष ortum ८51." | = 
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Next, in respect to the Persian name of ^ Beizé,’ as given 
by Abulfeda from Ibn Haukal, (Sli, I would observe that 
esa likewise had another name in olden time, viz., (१५.८9 eu 
and in neither case do we know when the changes In nomen- 
clature occurred ; but, while objecting to insufficient reasoning, 
I can concede much to an argument that is not urged against 
me, which is that ud appears as a mint city in the immediately 
sequent series of Kufic mintages, while Beiz& only occurs in 

Laws] हः , Derbend.? 

Lastly, I would most willingly surrender all opposi- 
tion, if my fac-similes, and the original coins I am able 
to refer to, would permit -my xzeading the name as Dr 
Mordtmann does, #84; but, although in some specimens 
the word might be so rendered, yet the clearest examples 
from Firoz (458, 488 a.p.) to Hejaéj bin Yusaf, almost in- 
variably separate the second letter, which I suppose ४०. be 
an 5 € from the preceding and following — consonants ;. and 
the -Firoz coin (in the British Museum), which is my 
‘starting point, gives the third letter asa clear and manifest 
Sassanian =, the definite outline of which character, as it 
was then the custom to shape it, scarcely admits a doubt of its 
true value. Otherwise, Fesa would be to me the best and most 
obvious reading, but both the 5 and the yy are clearly op- 
posed to its acceptance; neither, on the other hand, must I 
admit; does ~¥99 satisfactorily render the Arabic bay ;—but 
as the geographical question involved merely extends to 
the choice of one city or another in a given province, the 
whole of which province. ordinarily belonged to the Arab 
governors on whose coins the name of the town appears, 
there is nothing in the doubt which need greatly disturb my 
‘arrangement of the general series.) । 
| The next mint in my list above quoted, in which we do 
+ [Hamza Isfah4ni | 


1-2 
> (Stickel, Lae 8; Frehn, a.u. 81, p. 7.] 
3 [ 8९९ ‘Jo of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ xii., 300, ००४६. ] 
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not fully accord, is that marked D, which Dr. Mordtmann 
accepts as Nahry4n ; from the early Sassanian examples of the 
monogram that I had met with, where the letters a and ¢ 
are often discriminated, I had come to the conclusion that the 
@ was.the preferable transcription for the second character in. 
our tri-literal compound. (See my mint No, 35 ‘ Journal of. 
the Royal Asiatic Society,’ xiii.). But as neither this nor the 
two following mints are of frequent occurrence, the historical 
points dependent upon their due appropriation are too slight to — 
need any lengthened comment in this place.’ r | 
The mint marked G (No. 42 of my last list) I have always | 

expressed doubts about.* I was once inclined to look upon it ` 
as 9$5 Yezd, but my faith in the attribution, never strong, 
has been further shaken by the discovery: of another ortho- 
graphical form for the same name, viz., fo-y95 Esht,—though 
this objection would be by no means insuperable. However, 
under no circumstances can I agree with Dr. Mordtmann, who 
desires to make the compound into > Sikestén. If my diffi- 
culties as to the non-conquest of Yezd by the Arabs at so 
early a date of the Hijra as appears on the class of 4) ~~ 
coins bearing this monogram, are to hold good, these ob- 
stacles will tell with increased force against the more extended. 
conquest of Sejestan; but I join issue more definitively on 
the forms of the letters on the coins themselves, which I 
have examined, transcribed,.and copied in’ fac-simile in my 
own plate i. No. 42. and no human ingenuity that I am 
master of could ever enable me to transform the final d into 
the + which ‘Sikestén’ is asserted to require in its’ initial 
syllable! 


* [I may, however, observe, en passant, that there is somewhat of a wantlof consistency 
in Dr. Mordtmann’s renderings, as tested inter se: he accepts a Pehlyj reading for 
lw with the long ई in the first syllable (See his No. 17, pp. 15, 153), while in his 
Pehlvi mint लि) ~ he deprives the name of that requisite vowel (No. 26, p.19)] — 

> (‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socicty,’ xii. pp. 281, 325; xiii 403. ] 

° [चणक of the Royal Asiatic Socicty,’ xiii.] 
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The monogram 8 is assigned hesitatingly' by Dr. Mordt- 
mann to Andémesh (१1 in Khuzistén, I prefer to retain it 
as fy Huth, for @ 1“ Khuzistan 

The mint indicated by the letter K, I assign to one of the 
districts of Merv;’ some such locality must needs be claimed 
for it, from its frequent occurrence on the coins of the 
governors of Khorasan, or of those connected with them, 
combined with its non-appearance on the money of the 
administrators of more westerly provinces. Dr. Mordtmann 
once ventured to read it as Babylon ;* having abandoned that 
interpretation, he now desires to make it xo ‘die Pforte,’ 
and to apply it to the ‘Residenz’ at Madain, or any 
other seat of government.‘ . 

The mint po st, classed under the letter M, is declared 
by Dr. Mordtmann, in accord with M. Olshausen,’ to represent 
ye ( Arab peel ) Persepolis. That it typifies some mint not 
very distantly removed from that part of the country is clear, 
from its association with (B) ~499), (HL) poy and (N) Kermén 
on the coins of Aumar-i-Obeidullah, who governed Persia, ete., 
for Mosab, but I do not adopt its attribution to Persepolis, as I 
am not prepared to read +=! without the initial }. 

I have classed the entire set of the terminal additions to the 
simple name of Kerman, under the general heading of that 
province (marked N), as my space, already too much encroached 
upon, will scarcely admit of the elucidation of the various 
details necessary to the full determination of the sevegal 
localities involved. 


1 [Page 18, No. 22, “wap oder wa.” Taf. iv. No. 24.}- 
> [My authority for this is the ‘ Mursid-ul-Ittila. The follwing is the 08२ 


[2 (५९ dee Glo [५5५५] ob Ob ~= yl 
3 [‘ Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft,’ 1850, p G&A) .- 
* [‘ Zeitschrift,’ 1854, page 12.1 
$ [Page 13.] 
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- The mint city embodied in the letters yey 1 still con- 


sider to be the ancient Balkh, in spite of much that I am aware 
may be urged against the attribution! Under any circum- 
stances, however, I look upon Dr. Mordtmann’s notion of any 
possible transformation of the word into ,jo\} Zaébulistan, 
as simply out of the question; more especially as the Indo- 
Sassanian coins have already furnished us with the true 
Pehlvi orthography of that name in the form of pos) 146 

८.८.१1 

There are a few mints whose attribution is altogether un- 
certain, which, like the names. of many of the governors of 
whom we have no historic record, I have intentionally omitted 


from this general summary. The full details of each may be 


consulted in the several papers of Dr. Mordtmann and myself — 


referred. to above.—E.T.] ` 


1 भलर Anquetil ‘du Perron, 1. 226. Heeren, ii: 313. Moses of Chorene, IJ. ` : | 


©, ४. pp. 54, 
> [* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ xii. 343.] 
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V.—DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT TOWN NEAR 
BEHAT, IN THE DOAB OF THE JAMNA 
AND GANGES. 
By Capt. P. T. ©+ एण, Superintendent, Dob Canal. 


(Extract of a letter read at a Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 30th Jan, 1834.) 


“T have this day despatched for the museum a number of coins of unusual 
interest, from their having been found on the site of an ancient (apparently Hind) 
town, which site is now seventeen feet below the general surface of the country, and 
upwards of twenty-five below that of a modern town near it. I will confine myself 
~ in this hasty notice to stating, that in consequence of the clearing out of the canal 
bed south of the Belka falls, near the town of Behat, north of Sah4ranpar, the 
exposure took place; and on the canal being laid dry shortly afterwards, the coins, 
etc., were found amongst the shingle in its bed. I may mention that this line is 
altogether distinct from that which is said to haye formed the ancient canal; and, 
therefore, even were there not evident marks to the contrary, there can be no 
quibbling as to the articles having been transported. In the present case, the 
se :tion directly above the inhumed city is as follows, the surface of the country at that 
point being, however, much lower than that on which the town of Behat stands:— 


A. Grass jungle with cultivation on the surface of the country ०००० 

B. River sand गि. ~ 

८. A seam of sand with traces of अहत... 

0. Reddish clay mixed with sand त Auvmaenanegtpaten 123 feet. 

E. Site of ancient town pated ee eet ty eens 

£. Black soil full of pots, bones, etc., in which the coins and other articles 8 
have been discovered न test aera 


G. Bed of canal, 23 feet below the surface ६ 

^° (€ level at E, or the site of the ancicnt town, is distinct in section for about a 
quarter of a mile ; and were it not for the breaking down of banks, ete., it might be 
traced much farther: the soil upon which the town appears to have stood is very 
black, and full of bones and broken pots of different descriptions, bricks of a large 
size and of unusual shape, appearing as if they had becn made to suit the cireular 
` form of wells ; pieces of the slag of iron-smelting furnaces (such a thing as smelting 
iron at Behat was never heard of), arrow-heads, rings, ornaments and beads of diffe- 
rent descriptions ; in short, an Oriental Herculaneum, for there appears every chance 
of the discoveries being extended hereafter. The appearance of small picces of 
_ kankar' (amongst the shingle), of which I also send one or two specimens, is an 
extraordinary feature, as kunkar is not known in this part of the country. 


D>] | = 1 
ज | ह. ग्र = 
* © s |>. 
1 8, SS kanker, ‘a nodule of limestone.’ | [=> 4 q 
= ome कर 
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Note.—The probable date of Captain Cautley’s sub- 
terranean city, to whatever cause its inhumation may be 
attributed, can be pretty well placed within cognate 
limits through the very fortunate discovery of many 
coins imbedded in the ‘same place with the bricks and 
bones. The coins belong to three different species 
already made known through Mr. Wilson’s. paper on the 
Society’s cabinet.! Vers | 

-I. The Indo-Scythic coin, or that having the figure 
of a man in a coat of mail, offering something on a small 
altar (Nos. 23 to 33, plate ii. ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ xvii.) 
which has been referred with much probability to the 
Christian era :—of this only one coin is recognizable out 
of twenty-six. 

II. The chief part of the coins belongs to the series 
No. 69, plate iii. of the same volume, of which nothing 
at all is known; anly two have hitherto been seen, one 
of which was dug up in cutting the trench of the new 
road from Allahabad to Bendres: this, however, was 
Square, as was a duplicate in Colonel Mackenzie’s collec- 
,- tion, but all those now brought to light are circular: 

they are identified with it by the élephant on one side, 
and by one or more singular: monograms. Some of them 
differ considerably in. other respects, having a Brahmani 
bull on the reverse, and an inscription in unknown 
characters round the edge. ` 

11. The third species of coin is of silver. A square 
lump with no regular impression, but simply stamped 
with various Chhaps,? as might have been the custom 

" See ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ एण्‌, xvii. 
oo ,-> chhdp, ‘scal, impression.’ 
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anterior to the general introduction of coined money. 
Of this ancient coin, the Mackenzie collection furnishes 
abundant examples (plate v. figures 101 to 108), but his 
researches altogether failed in ascertaining their date, or 
even their genuineness, both which points are now satis- 
factorily developéd by the present discovery. They must 
all date posterior to the Indo-Scythic dynasties in Bactria, 
and belong to a period when (as in China at present) 
silver was in general current by weight, while the inferior , 
metals (for all of the present coins are not of copper) 
were circulated as tokens of a fixed nominal value. 

This discovery alone would be of great value, but it 
is only one of innumerable points for which we may 
_ eagerly expect elucidation from this Herculaneum of the 

` The appearance and state of the tooth and bone sent 
down are also of high interest; they are not entirely 
` deprived of their animal matter, though it is in a great 
measure replaced by carbonate of lime. The tooth is of 
the same size, and belongs to an animal of the same 
family (Ruminant), as those found in the Janmé, pre- 
sented by Captain E. Smith at the last meeting; but the 
mineralization in the latter has been completed, whereas 
in these it remains imperfect. 
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FURTHER ACCOUNT OF THE REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT 
TOWN, DISCOVERED AT BEHAT, wear SAHARANPUR, 
By Capt. P. T. ©+ ण्ण, Supt., Doab Canal. 

(In @ letter to the Secretary, read at the Meeting of the 30th April, 1 $34.) 


“ With more coins and other articles that have been found im our Herculaneum, 
I have now the pleasure of sonding a sketch of the country in the neighbourhood of 
Behat,' which will be more descriptive of the ancient town, with the size and extent 
of the mountain torrents in its vicinity, than any explanation that I could give in 
writing : the total absence, moreover, of any tradition of its having existed, and the 
little information to be gained from natives on subjects of this nature, unless coming 
under their immediate observation, places me in dependence solely on the few notes 
that I have by me, which I fear are hardly worthy of the notice of the Society | 
` Tradition, but even that of the vaguest description, carries us back to the reign 
of Shah Jahan, as well as to that of Muhammad Shah and his successors at the dis- 
solution of the empire. Shah Jahan built a palace or hunting seat at the foot of the 
lower range of hills on a branch of the Jamné river, about fourteen miles north of 
Behat, This palace, which consists of a main quadrangle of 800 feet square, with 
numerous buildings and minor courts attached, is now in perfect ruin, the super- 
structure only remaining in a few places, and that entangled and held together by 
__ arms and roots of the Bur (Ficus Indica) and other jungle trees ; at Raipur, Nyashahr, 
_ Fyzabad, and other places between Behat and this palace are remains of the same 

period:in the shape of mosques, tombs, etc.; and the forests in the neighbourhood 
” contain marks of a once extended cultivation, and indication of the country having 

‘been more thickly inhabited than it is at present. It may be fairly presumed that 
all the Musalman buildings: now im existence in these localities are due to a period 
posterior to the middle of the 17th century. Behat itself contains a mosque and 
tomb near it, with only one brick house or enclosure, but a number of masonry wells, 
and is said to have been a large town at the period alluded to; but the ruins and 
tombs pointed out as the remains of this era are south of the present town, and in 
quite a different direction-to the antiquities that have been now discovered. 

“Toa person at all acquainted with the strange revolutions that take place on 
the surface, in the proximity of these mountain torrents, provincially termed ‘rfos,’ 
the mere change of the river’s course, or an extensive deposit of sand on a wide sur- 
face, thereby laying waste large tracts of cultivable soil, would not be at all:sur- 
prising: such changes are in constant progress, and things of annual occurrence | 
‘The course of the Nog&on २६० has been so altered within the last half century, 
according to the information-of a respectable Zamind4r or landholder who resides at 
Behat, that the features of the country are perfectly changed since his childhood : 
he mentions (a circumstance borne out by my excavations), that, in his recollection, 
‘ali the’country between the two rivers through which the present canal runs, and 
on which the Belka Falls are now constructed, was a low clay soil (dh4ka), with rice 


1 [ Omitted in this reprint, Colonel Sir 2. 1. व r has been oblicing वत 
to revise for me such portions of this paper as were dependent upon the original map 
for due illustration. ] 
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cultivation ; that this tract now is raised five 08025 (cubits) by a deposit of sandy 
caused by one very severe rainy season, in which the present town of Behat was in 
jecpardy.’ This exactly corresponds with the canal excavations, the superficial five 
to seven feet of which was sand, reposing on a reddish sandy clay ; the section at the 
point where the ancient town is buried shows the same deposit of 45 feet with the 
same substratum of clay! The Behat kh4la or ravine opening out into the Muskura 
river is said to have been much enlarged by the ancient canal, when great mischief was 
dune to the neighbourhood; referring to the last attempt at making use of this line 
as acanal by the Rohilla, Zabita Khan, who has the credit of having carried water to 
the town of Jalalabad and his fortified camp Gousgarh, I also desire to advert to 
the strange tortuous outline of this ravine, as near it lies the old town at a depth of 
seventeen feet from the surface, with a super deposit of 12} feet of a reddish sandy 
clay. 

% The Muskura and Nog4on are torrents from the Siwalik hills, running parallel 
to each other in a north-westerly direction. These torrents are separated by a tract 
of alluvial country, which is contracted to a width of 14 mile at the point where the | 
town of Behat (which lies equally distant between them) is situated. A ravine, rising 
on the north-east of Behat, drains this alluvial tract, and falls into the Muskura at a 
point south of and below the town. The native engineer who originally designed 
the Do&b Canal, and who in all cases teok possession as far as he could of natural 
hollows, excavated a channel from the Nogaon torrent to the head of the ravine above 
mentioned, taking advantage thereby of the lower part of its course for the passage 
of the canal water. The difference of level between the bed of the Nogaon (which, 
it will be understood, is the most northerly of the two torrents), and that of the 
Muskura, at the point where the ravine joined it, was twenty-one feet; the length 
of canal channel, with all the tortuosities of direction taken np by the enginecr, was 
about three miles. The average fall or declivity of bed per mile, therefore, was, steven 
feet; the bed itself consisted of sand and soil intrinsically alluvial. 

^^ Now, it may be supposed that had the canal water been allowed to pass over 
this lme without masonry or works of some sort to protect it from erosion, the wear 
and tear arising from a rapid under such circumstances would in a very short space 
of time have brought the whole of the torrent of the Nogfon into the channel of the 
Muskura, thereby establishing a permanent junction between the two torrents at a 
point below the town of Behat. ` 

“The existence at the present day of these torrents on separate courses led to the 
inference that here were the difficulties that interfered with the engineer in his 
original project. It was probable that the -canal, if ever opened at all, was only 
maintained as an open channel for a limited period; or that, on discovering the 
danger arising from such an excess of slope as twenty-one feet in three miles, the 
engineer had adopted.the expedient of overcoming the difficulty by the construction 
of masonry works: the exposition of the old foundations and brick-work, accom- 
panicd by other remains to which I haye lately drawn your attention, might have 
been the ruins of these ancient canal works, Such was the first impression on my 
mind on hearing that ruins had been laid bare at this particular spot, and it was in 
full expectation of having this view realized that my visit to them was undertaken. 
An examination of the locality placed all doubt out of the question. There was a 
distinct stratum of black soil at a considerable depth from the surface of the country 
not confined to a narrow limit, but extending to a considerable distance along the 
line cal a The section exhibited by the canal channel was marked by thé remains 
of a brick wall im situ, with here and there irregular masscs of brick work, all-of 
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which were confined- to the stratum above alluded to, which in its character was 
precisely that of the soil on the site of deserted towns and villages now existing 
elsewhere, rich in broken pieces of pottery, bones, sculls, etc. etc, There could be 
no doubt of the fact that ‘here was the site of a town or village burried under the 
material brought down by the neighbouring torrents, and by the drift sands which 
to the present day are a remarkable feature of the country around Behat. The 
remaius were distinetly those of domestic habitations, and were totally unconnected 
with works for canal purposes, At what period the catastrophe occurred which led 
to the desertion of the town; it is hopeless to inquire ; but I have no doubt that there 
are many other towns similarly situated, and that accidental circumstances like those 
which have led to the present discovery, will show that population existed in this 
region when the whole surface was on a much lower level than it is at present.! 
That the town is of great antiquity, there can be no doubt ; and to those con- 
versant in such matters—and I cannot refer to one better able to give an opinion than 
yourself—the coins which I have submitted to you may offer the means of unravelling 

“The surface of the country on which the town of Behat stands does not exhibit 
any distinct basin or hollow ; on the contrary, one continuous slope with indentations 
at each of the rivers is a remarkable feature. The proximity of the sand-ridges in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the town and site of the ruins, and the directions 
in which they have established themselves, might lead to speculations; but these are 
just as well avoided ; for if, as we must allow (from finding shingle and old beds of 
rivers many feet below the present surface) the surface has been undergoing changes 
we have, with the agency of mountain streams and winds, data sufficient to shew 
that the inhumation of a city was nothing at all extraordinary. 

“It may be interesting, with reference to the constant change of surface in this 
region, to mention, that when engaged in constructing a bridge at the village of 
Gandewar, about two miles higher up the canal than the Nogion rao, the difficulty 
of obtaining water for the works was such, that I was induced to sink a shaft in the 
canal bed. The well was sunk thirty feet to water; the upper twenty feet was 
through the reddish sandy clay above-mentioned, below which was shingle or boulders 
exactly resembling those found now in the beds of all these rivers > through ten 
feet of this shingle water was found. This nearly corresponds with the bed of 
shingle now laid bare south of the Belka Falls, and amongst which the coins, ete, 
have been found; and I have no doubt that it is all part of an extensive line formerly 
the bed of the escapes from the lower mountains, If this is true, it goes far to 
prove a circumistance that I before mentioned in a communication to the Society, 
that the enormous discharge of matter from these lower hills is, in its distribution, 
gradually raising the surface of the whole country skirting their bases! I may 
mention, that near a village named Jytpdr, three miles south of the 4lowfla Pass 
(at which Pass water is within ten inches of the surface) a well was sunk for the 
reasons aforesaid sixty feet deep through a succession of beds of shingle, without 
finding water at all. At a place six miles south of this again, water was within 
eight feet of the surface. This phenomenon extends apparently on the whole 
line between the Jamn4 and Ganges; that is to say, water is near the surface at the 
foot of the hills, and shews itself near the surface again ten miles south, being in the 


‡ At a point near Kulsea, about two miles north-west of Behat, bricks and coins 
similar to those here adverted to, were discovered in excavations on the right bank 
of the Muskura river, considerably below the surface of the country ~ 
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intermediate distance at a great depth. In building the masonry dam on the 
Nog&on river, water was found at a depth of twenty-nine feet from the bed of the 
torrent ; the excavation being through beds of sand and clay, but no shingle. The 
only mark of building which has been as yet found in the site of the old town isa 
portion of a foundation, the greater part of which had been cleared out and broken 
by the canal: the bricks were soft and friable. This foundation was sunk about four 
feet in the black soil, terminating on its surface. The great quantity of bricks 
scattered in the canal bed proves distinctly that many more foundations had been 
cleared out, and it is possible that when I have time to sink wells in neighbouring 
points, so as to detect the boundaries of these ruins, 1 may bring to light matters 
of greater interest than those even now before us, The bricks discovered are of a 
large size, and generally speaking, badly burned (similar to some that were found on 
a former occasion at Manukmow, near Saharanpdr, where a quantity of old foun- 
dations were discovered, consisting entirely of the same sized bricks) ; a numberof 
them wedge-shaped © १ 12258 5 as if intended for well-building, and better burned 
than the square ones. Amongst the fragments of pots were some which the natives 
recognised as resembling those now used in making indigo—long elliptical vessels! 
The fragments of pots, bones, teeth, and articles of this description, are in 
abundance. In sinking three wells on the west of the canal near the site of the old 
town, the same section of soil appeared, and the same articles were discovered on 
reaching the black stratum. I look forward with great interest to the time when I 
can have leisure to make further excavations in the neighbourhood, enabling me to 
form an idea of the extent of the discovery. 

“ At a spot considerably south, a large masonry well was exposed in the canal 
channel. I had this cleared out and partly removed, supposing that there was a 
probability of making further discoveries. I send to the Society an article (either 
lead or pewter!) which was the only thing of metal found: a great quantity of 
‘ gharas’ or water-pots were taken out whole, as if they had fallen into the well and 
sunk; the bones also of two deer (barasing&s),? the horns broken in pieces, but the 
jaw-bones and other parts tolerably perfect. "From the circumstance of finding so 
many unbroken ‘gharas’ the natives seem to conclude that this was a town or 
village well, and not that in use for irrigation. If the ancient town extended to this 
point, it would be extensive indeed, but of this there does not appear to be any 
probability. 

“The presence of the deer’s bones is easily accounted for, as a number of these, as 
well as other wild animals, are constantly lost in galloping over the jungles, and 
falling into deserted wells, The well in question was doubtless one of this deseription 
fora long time after either the town or cultivation for which it was intended was 
deserted, and remained long open amongst the high grass and jungle which so rapidly 
obtain in this part of the country when the hand of man is absent. All marks of 
this well were so completely obliterated, that the present canal was excavated over 
it without its being discovered. The bricks used appear to haye been of the 
description as the square ones above described. 

“ Amongst the metal articles found in the site of the old town, are a great 
number of ‘ sal&is’ or instruments in use in a HindGst&ni lady’s toilet for applying 
‘surma’ (antimony) to the eyes, made of copper apparently. To this circumstance 


1 "This small dise or wheel does not bear any marks of antiquity.—J.P. 
* Gok 
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my attention was drawn by a native ‘sunar’ (goldsmith), who observed that now 
articles of this description were never made of that metal. The great quantity of 
rolls of metal and wire found would lead a person to suppose that the main ex- 
humation at present consisted of a smith’s shop! There are some other things, one 
bearing in sone respects a resemblance to a small cannon (17), another toa button 
hook, ete. ete. The quantity of slag of iron smelting furnaces is a singular circum- 
stance, for although iron ore is found in the mountains at no great distance, it is not 
the practice now to import it in than state into the plains. 

“The number of coins found, and in my possession, is 170, amongst which are 
two intruders that would, if they belonged to this town, very considerably reduce 
the antiquity of it; but from the circumstance of there only being two, and from 
their appearance (having no mark of that antiquity so eminently conspicuous in all 
the other coins found) I am much inclined to suspect that some of my myrmidons 
have been false, or that these are stray coins:' both of them are sent with this 
legter. My method of collection was by giving new coin for old, that is to say, new 
pice for all the old ones, and new rupees for all the old rupees discovered, and re- 
muneration according to the value of other articles : this may have raised the cupidity 
of some speculator to introduce these two Musalm&n coins into my cabinet, All 
those upon which any mark is apparent, and all other articles worthy of transmission, 
will be sent to the Society’s museum, 


MEMOIR ON THE ANCIENT COINS FOUND AT BEGHRAM, 
IN THE KOHISTAN OF KABUL. 
By Cartes Masson. 
(Read ata Meeting of the Asiatie Society of Bengal, April, 1834.) 

[Mr. C. Masson’s first memoir on the ancient coins found at 
Beghram, in the Kohistan of Kabul, appeared inthe April number 
of the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal? for 1834; it 
extends over no less than twenty-two pages of close type, and is 
illustrated by seventy-two rather indifferent fac-similes of 
coins ; its value or utility has necessarily been superseded by 
the more learned and systematic work? of Professor H. H. 
Wilson, descriptive of the same medals. I therefore confine 
myself to such extracts from Mr. Masson’s. papers as may 
serve to indicate the more prominent sites of his discoveries. 
Such details as are to be mct with in his first memoir are 
mserted im this placc, with a view to preserve, as far as 

! Our author need be under no alarm whatever from the presence of these two 
coins, which must have been purely accidental, and in no way connected with the 
antiquities of Behat; for on examination, one turns out to be a paisi of Indor, the 


other . Lakhnaw, both known by their respective symbols, and quite modern,—J,P, 
? [* Ariana Antiqua :’ London, 1841.] | 
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possible, the continuous order of the original publications 
in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.’ A full 
recapitulation of each year’s acquisitions will be found at the 
conclusion of his third memoir, immediately preceding Art. 
XII. of this series of James Prinsep’s Essays.—E.T.] 


“In July of the present year (1833), I left the city of Kabul, to explore the 
districts north of it at the base of the mountains HindG Kash, with the primary 
object of identifying the site of Alexandria ad Caucasum. Although upon this 
question I defer a decision, until I can consult the ancient authorities, there being 
many spots which would agree therewith in a local point of view, —I was recom- 
pensed by the discovery of numerous interesting objects, and among them the site 
of an ancient city of immense extent, on the plain now called Beghram, near the 
confluence of the rivers of Ghorband and Panjshir, and at the head of the high 
road leading from Khw&jah Khedri of Kohistan, to Nijraw, Taghaw, Lughm&n and 
Jalalabad, I soon learned that large numbers of coins were continually found on 
the plain of Beghram, and my first excursion put’ me in possession of about eighty, 
procured with difficulty, as their owners were suspicious of my motives in collecting 
them. The coins were of such a type and description, as naturally increased my 
ardor in their research; and, succeeding in allaying the mistrust of the finders, I 
obtained successive parcels: until up to this time (November 28th, 1833), I have 
accumulated 1,865 copper coins and fourteen gold and silver ones, the latter Brah- 
manical and Kufic, Of course many of these are of no value, but I persevered in 
my collection, under the hope of obtaining, ultimately, perfect specimens of every type 
and variety of coin; in this I have but partially succeeded, 80 great is the diversity 
ef coins found at this place, that every fresh parcel of 100 or 100 coins yields me 
one or more with which I was not previously acquainted. 

५८ may observe that, on my return from K4bul, from my first excursion, I found 
two persons there, busy in the collection of coins. I left them the field of the city, 
and confined my attention to the more distant and ample one of Beghram. Besides, 
as my object was not merely the amassing of coins, but the application of them to 
useful purposes, I hailed with satisfaction the prospect of obtaining a collection from 
‘a known spot, with which they would have, of necessity, a definite connection, 
enabling me to speculate with confidence on the points they involved. 

“T suppose that no less a number than thirty thousand coins, probably a much 
larger number, are found annually on the ‘dasht’ or plain of Beghram, independently 
of rings, seals, and other trinkets. Gold and silver coins occur but rarely. If we 
allow a period of five hundred years since the final extinction of this city (and I have 
some idea that negative proof thereof might be adduced), and if we allow, as I pre- 
sume is reasonable, that the same or not a less number of coins has been annually 
extracted from its site, we have a total of fifteen millions, a startling amount, and 
which will not fail to excite curiosity as to this second Babylon, The antique, 
treasures of Beghrim, until their partial diversion this present season, have been 
melted in the mint at Kabul, or by the coppersmiths of that city and of Charikar. 
The collection of them is made by Afghan shepherds, who sell them by weight ate 
very low price to itinerant ‘misgars’ or coppersmiths, who occasionally visit their 
tents; and these again melt them down themselves, or vend them at a small profit to 
the officers of the mint.” : 
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NOTE ON THE COINS FOUND BY CAPTAIN CAUTLEY, 
AT BEHAT. 


THE accompanying plate (iv.) exhibits faithful repre- 
sentations of some of the coins presented by Captain 
Cautley to the Society. Those numbered 1 to 6 are 
all of the same character, and, as far as I know, 
entirely new to Hindi numismatology, although con- 
nected by a peculiar symbol with the fifth series of 
Colonel Tod’s plate’ (fig. 19 of the present plate); also | 
with the copper coins 68, 69, of Mr. Wilson’s third plate? _ 
(fig. 22 of the present plate); and with fig. 19 of Mr. 
Masson’s collection,’ in plate ix. of the April number of 
the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’; all three 
series in other respects differing materially from one 
another. 

Fic. 1 may be looked upon as the type of this new series. It is 
a silver coin of the size depicted in the engraving, and weighs twenty 
grains. The silver has been so acted upon by long continued burial, 
that on errival in Calcutta, wafered on to the folds of a letter for 
security, the removal of the wafer stripped off a thin film of silver from 
its surface. The impression however is still perfect and in deep relief, 

OsversE.—A female figure clothed, in her right hand a stalk, 
bearing on its summit a large open flower (this emblem will be seen 
to be common to another class of Indian coins); on her right stands 
an animal, of the precise character of which it is difficult to make 
any positive assertion :—it has a stout straight trunk, which might 
pass for that of a deer or horse, but the head more resembles that of 
ॐ bird, and is surmounted with a radiated .crest, which at first sight 
wears the appearance of horns. On the left of this nondescript animal 
is a symbol or monogram much resembling character 5 of the Alla- 
habad inscription, No. 1, but square, instead of round, in the body 
There are other ters round the margin but partially visible. 

* “Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. i. 
* ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol, xvii. Sala 
> [ ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ उत्‌.) fig. 26 reproduces the sam © or a nearly identical coin.) 
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Reverse.—The opposite side of this curious coin presents an assem- 
blage of symbols, the purport of which it is difficult to divine. The 
principal figure in the centre seems to represent a temple, a pyramidal 
building with three tiers of rounded siras, spires or domes, surmounted 
by a kalsa or pinnacle in the form of the letter T: the contour of this 
device resembles also the Hindu drawings of rocks and mountains, and 
it may be intended to pourtray some holy hill, connected with the 
mythology, or with the locality, of its place of coinage: beneath the 
pyramid is a waved line, which may also depict the sea, and point to 
some fabulous mountain in the ocean, as Lank& or Meru. To the 
right is another curious emblem, which, for want of more correct in- 
formation, we may call a tree of triple branch, standing in a frame or 
on a kind of chabutra or platform. To the left is the swastika emblem 
of four legs conjoined; and below it a figure very similar in form to 
some compound Greek characters on the Bactrian coins. There is a 
legend around the margin consisting of the letters hitherto called 
Pehlvi, but which I think we shall soon find reason to denominate 
otherwise 

[ Any remarks I may have to make on this coin had better 
be reserved for the illustration of the analogous piece delineated 
as fig. 16, plate xix., under Art. X. A similar course will be 
pursued with most of the specimens in this plate.] 

Fic. 2.—A copper coin, similar in every respecg to fig. 1, but of 
inferior execution: in this the circles of the chaitya or temple are made 
square, and resemble common masonry. 

Fies. 3, 4, 5, are smaller copper (or rather white bronze) coins, 
stamped only on one side, except No. 5, which has a faint impress of a 
पाऽ] on the reverse. The form of the tree is altered, and the frame 
below has, in some specimens, four compartments instead of two: the 
swastika is also exchanged for four circular rings. 

[ Prinsep subsequently discovered that the letters visible on 
coin 5 formed a portion of the word WY + | ६ Mahdrdjasa.] 

Fie. 6.—A copper coin weighing 163} grains, in imperfect pre- 
servation. The only variation in this coin from the type-coin (fig. 1) 
is that the pyramid contains two tiers instead of three. This circum- 
stance, however, constitutes the link of connection with the other 
series of coins to which I have alluded; all of them having the 
chaitya symbol in common 

Fie. 7 is a small square copper piece, with an clephant on one 
side, the other effaced | | 
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Fie. 8 is a small copper coin procured by Lieut. A. Conolly,’ 
at Kanauj, upon which this chaitya mark forms the distinguishing 
emblem. A similar coin isin Major Stacy’s possession, obtained in 
Central India. I shall have to recur to the subject in describing figs. 
19 and 22. 

Fies. 9 and 10.—I have introduced these two coins to shew that 
what has been called the Indo-Scythic series occurs plentifully among 
the exhumed relics of Behat. 

The first of these, the Raja and bull coin, must 
henceforward be entitled the Kadphises series, in com- 
pliance with the successful researches of Mr. Masson; 
the Kanerkos series also occurs as commonly among the 
coins transmitted by Capt. Cautley, and as we know 
that these two coins bear Greek inscriptions, and that 
their epoch cannot consequently be much posterior to 
the Bactrian dynasties, we may presume that all the 
descriptions of coins having the chaitya symbol, being 
proved to be contemporaneous with these, must belong 
to the first centuries of the Christian era; and conse- 
quently the destruction of the ancient city. may be 
ascribed with tolerable certainty to the same early 
period. The circumstance of so much money being 
discovered in one place would seem to denote that the 
` catastrophe which destroyed the place was sudden, but 
the destruction is as likely to have been effected by the 
ravages of war, as by any convulsion of nature; and, 
when once depopulated, the place might easily have 
been buried under the gradual deposit of silt washed 
down by hill streams, as described by Capt. Cautley. 

Figs. 11 and 12. These coins are connected with the above by the 
- tree symbol, by their being stamped only on one side, and by their 


' {The adventurous officer who subsequently perished with Colonel Stoddart at 
Bukhara. | : । 
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being of white bronze: but in them the animal is decidedly the 
brahmanf bull, and the inscription is in a different character. 

[ The letters gaye may be read in the old lat character 
on 11; No. 12 reproduces the three characters gyq. See 
Art. X., infra.] 

Figs. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, are introduced to give an idea of the 
other curiosities from Behat. The first is a black-and-white enamelled 
bead; 14, an ornament of the head-dress of some image; 15, a ring 
worn probably while performing certain religious ceremonies; 16, 
appears to be a weight moulded in the shape of a frog, as is the custom 
in Ava, and in many parts of India: it weighs 360 grains (precisely 
two tolas), or six Grecian drachme, and is not corroded. Fig. 17 is 
the metal handle of some vessel: it is broken in half. Fig. 18, the 
Salais for applying Surma to the eyes, spoken of by Capt. Cautley as 
80 numerous: in the present day they are generally made of zinc. 


Besides these articles, our flourishing little museum 
contains plain rings, arrow-heads, hooks, and rolls of 
lead, converted into semi-crystalline hydrated oxide by 
exposure to the moisture under ground.' Most of the 
copper coins, likewise, are in a very imperfect state, the 
pure metal not resisting corrosion nearly so well as 
bronze. 
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To confirm the assertion made above of the connec- 
tion of several other series with the Behat coinage, I 
have introduced at the foot of the present plate, drawings 
of some most interesting coins, procured by Lieut. A. 
Conolly, of the 6th Light Cavalry, at Kanauj, and this 
moment received from that officer at Cawnpore. 

Figs. 19 and 21. Silver coins, weighing 28 grains each (4 drachm), 

' Sec note on a similar change produced in zine lates, ‘Journal of the Asiatic 


Society of Bengal,’ vol. ii., p. 437. The lead is parti al ण converted into minium, and 
partly into protoxide. In some rolls the interior is sti metallic. = 
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corresponding in every respect with Colonel Tod’s fifth series, in the 
head, on the obverse; and in fhe circular inscription on the reverse: 
in 19, also, we find the central chaitya symbol, with five dots on the 
side, as in his coin. 

Colonel Tod’s observations on these rare coins are as 
follows :— 

‘The fifth series is entirely novel and unexplored. All I can say of them is that 
‘they belong to a dynasty which ruled from Avanti or Ujjayan to the Indus, for in 
that whole tract I have found them. The first I obtained was from the ruins of 
ancient Ujjayan, twelve years ago, presented to me by Mr. Williams, resident at the 
Gykwar court, who first awakened my attention to their importance. He found 
them in Cutch, and in his company, I discovered others among the ruins in the 
Gulf. The character of the epigraphe I have met with on rocks in Saurashtra, in 
the haunts of the Suroi, the bounds of the conquests of Menander and Apollodotus, 
I have little hesitation in assigning them to the Balhara sovereigns of Renaudot’s 
Arabian travellers, the Bhalla Raes of Anhulwfra Patan, who were supreme in those 
countries: ‘This Balhara is the most illustrious prince of the Indics, and all the 
other kings acknowledge his pre-eminence. He has, of these, pieces of silver called 
Tartarian drams. They are coined with the die of the prince, and have the year of 
his reign.’—Renaudot, p.15. The Balhara dynasty had a distinct era, 375 years 
posterior to Vicramaditya.” | 

The character of the circular legend in all these coins 
strongly resembles Sanskrit :—if the place of their dis- 
covery be a test of the extent of empire in which they 
circulated, they will belong to a powerful monarch 
indeed, for Mr. Masson has found twenty at Beghram 
(of the same symbol at least), while they extend to 
Kanauj, Behat, and Benares on the east. 


[ Fig. 19 belongs to the Séh series, and 21 to a subordinate 
suite of the same class.] 


Fig 20. A silver coin, weighing 34 grains; is evidently of the 
same series; but here the distinctive symbol is lost, and is replaced by 
a peacock with expanded tail: the letters are not decypherable. 

[The legends on these coins are given under Art. XI., in 
connection with figs, 10, 11, 12, pl. xxvii.] 

Fig. 22. A square copper coin, also from Kanavj, is already known 
as No. 68 of Wilson’s plate (sce ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. अणक.) 
which was dug up by Capt. Vetch on the Allahabad road. It bears 
on the obverse an elephant and some other animal prostrate; on the 
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reverse, the chaitya symbol, the tree, and a cross, all of which prove 
its close alliance with the Behat coins. More of the general history of 
the whole series may yet be developed by future discovery. ` 

Fig. 28. A silver coin, weighing 7.7 grains, resembles a fanam of 
South India, but its type shows that it may be a genuine connection 
of the coins it accompanies. 

Fig? 24. A gold medal, weighing 123 grains 

Osverse.—A figure clothed in the Hindu dhoti, with armlets, 
holding a bow, as having just discharged an arrow through the head 
of a lion, or other monster,-on the right; in his left he holds another 
arrow prepared; his right foot rests on the tail of the lion. Inscription 
in encient Nagari, महाराजधिराज श्री Mahdrdajadhiraja Sri. 

Reverse.—Either the same person, or a female figure clad in 
similar costume, seated upon the yanquished lion, holding a large 
flower in the manner of a cornucopia in the left hand (see also figs. 
1, 4), and in the right, a kind of noose; above which the lozenge 
symbol with four prongs, (16 of pl. xiv., ८७ vol. 11.) On the eT in 
ancient Nigari, the words St aga कचो Sri madghavakacko [ओरी 
fae विक्रम Sri sinha vikrama.) 

Tt will be at once seen that this beautiful medal has 
no connection with the subjects of the foregoing re- 
marks. I have given it a place that it might be as 
early as possible brought to the knowledge of numis- 
matologists, for 16 appears likely to prove the very 
key to our knowledge of the valuable series of Kanauj 
coins, forming the fourth of Colonel Tod; and the 
second plate of Wilson. 

[This piece is re-engraved in the general series, under No. 
25, pl. xxiii. I assign this coin to Kumara Gupta.] 
` The former author says of these coins : 


“They are Hinda, of a very remote period, and have the same character which 
I have found wherever the Pandu authority existed, in the caves, and on the rocks of 
_ Janagur Girnar, on the pillar of victory in Meywar, and on the columns of Indra- 
prestha (Delhi) and Prayag (Allahabad), Some of them are not unlike ancient 
Pehlevi, These coins are of gold, and in fine preservation. Like all my medals, _ 
they are either from Agra, Mathura, Ujjayan, or Ajmere. Dr. Wilkins possesses 
some found even in Bengal: he thinks he can make out the word ‘ Chandra" upon — 
them.” ai ॥ 
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“‘Tt is well known,” as Lieut. Conolly remarks, “‘ that 
our love for the antique has induced certain cunning 
men of this famed city to set up a mint for the fabrica- 
tion of moneys of the olden time ;” and many that are 
brought thence bear all the marks of having been cast 
in the mould of some original, of which they bear so 
imperfect an impression that it has been hitherto im- 
possible to assign the true nature of their inscrip- 
tions: Colonel Tod, it is evident, supposed them to 
be in the Dihli character No. 1; one was read as 
in the Mahdbaliptr alphabet': and only now do we 
perceive for certain that the character is precisely that 
of No. 2, of the Allahabad column: of which the 
reader may convince himself by comparing the legend 
on the obverse with the titles of Chandra-gupta in 
pl. vi., vol. iii, of the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal.’ Applying the same alphabet to the reverse, 
we find the name ‘ Sri mad-gava kavo’ or ‘ kacho’ which, 
as Dr. Mill remarks, by a slight alteration will become 
Ghatat-kacho, the very name read by himself as the 

1 | The following additional note was inserted among the miscellaneous notices 
appended to the December No. of the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’ for 
1833 ] :—‘ Note on the Inscription on the Hindd Coin (pl. 111.) fig. 15), At page 415 
of the present volume" I stated that the characters of the inscription on the reverse of 
the ancient gold coins of Hind& fabrication from Kanauj represented in fig, 15, and 
in several coins of pl. i., vol. xvii., ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ were not legible. Mr. Wilson _ 
had, however, suggested, that the three first letters agreed with the ancient Nagari 
characters पाकतः and I find, on referring to Dr, Babington’s ‘Account of the 
Inscriptions and Sculptures at Mah4malaipar,’ that all of the letters may be unques- 
tionably identified with the ancient Sanskrit characters of the Ratha sculpture, so 
ably decyphered by that gentleman, and of which he has given a complete alphabet 
in the same volume. The first letter is probably @ rather than स or although, 
as observed by Dr. PBabington, these letters are very similar in form; the fourth 
letter 15 @, and the whole word thus restored becomes clearly साकम) but the 
meaning is still as hidden as ever; and if it be a proper name, none such is to be = 


found in the catalogue of Hind& princes,’—J,P. 
+» See page 60, supra, 
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father of Chandra-gupta in the Allahabad inscription.’ 
I must here leave this important discovery to the 
elucidation of our learned Vice-President, having per- 
formed my own more humble duty of makmg known 
by the pencil the prize which has न my friend 
Lieut. Conolly’s researches. 

_ 1 Ina paper read before the Asiatic Society on the 28th May, 1834. [See ‘ Journal 
of the Asiatic Socicty of Bengal,’ vol. iii, page 257. Prinsep’s revised translation 
of the entire inscription will be reproduced at the commencement of Art. X., as 


introductory to pl. xxiii., which commences the more comprehensive illustration 


of the Gupta coinage.] 
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VI.—ON THE COINS AND RELICS DISCOVERED 
BY M. LE CHEVALIER VENTURA, GENERAL 
IN THE SERVICE OF MAHA RAJA RANJIT 
SINGH, IN THE TOPE OF MANIKYALA. 


(JULY, 1834.] 


GENERAL VENTURA’S well imagined and successfully 
executed operations for the examination of the Tope of 
Manikyala, in the year 1830, are familiar to all who 
are interested in antiquarian research. His own account 
of the excavations was published in the Calcutta 
newspapers of the day, and was afterwards inserted, 
with remarks, in Professor Wilson’s Essay on ancient 
Indian Coins, in the seventeenth volume of the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches.’ Some of the coins have been the subject 
of discussion and investigation at Paris;' and the sub- 
sequent collections of Lieut. Burnes, Doctor Martin 
Honigberger, and especially Mr. Masson,—who have all 
followed in the track pointed out by the success of 
General Ventura,—have materially contributed to demon- 
strate the value of his original enterprize, and to make 
us wish for a fuller account of its highly curious results. 
Lieut. Burnes favoured the Society with his own im- 
pressions of the importance and magnitude of the 
1897, ebroary, 1888, and March, 1839 (unftasheil" AC Reoal Hoekonce Yee 


des Savants,’ September and October, 1835, February, 1836 ; and ४ I. Court’s 
eoins, Fcbruary, 1839.] k 
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Chevalier’s labours from an ocular inspection of the 
Tope itself, and of the collection of relics which were 
shewn to him at Lahor. This is printed in the second 
volume of the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
p. 308; and an expression, which I ventured to use, in 
a note subjoined on that occasion, “trusting that the 
Chevalier would no longer deem us unworthy of being 
made the medium of their introduction to the world,’ 
was, in fact, a hesitating allusion. to the good fortune 
which a letter from Captain Wade had that moment 
announced; but which I could hardly bring myself to 
believe. A more than ordinary degree of magnanimity 
was necessary to induce the author of such diséoveries to 
forego the natural desire of monopolizing a prize won by 
his personal achievement and labour, and at considerable 
` 0081 to himself; but in the present instance it required 
further the self-denial and disinterestedness of a friend 
to whom the possession of these valuable relics was 
generously proffered, to enable them to reach a third 
party who had no such claims of friendship; and 
nothing to offer in recompense, but the public notice, 
which his position enabled him to promise, in the pages 
of the ‘Journal.’ I should not do justice to General 
Ventura, nor to Captain Wade, did I not make known 
` circumstances so highly to their credit, and I trust, 
therefore, that I shall be pardoned by the latter gentle- 
-man for publishing the following extract from his 
private letter to me in corroboration of the above facts, 
from which the world will be enabled to appreciate both 
the extent of his forbearance, and of the sacrifice made 
by General Ventura himself. 
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(Extract of @ Letter from Captain ©, M. Wade, Political Agent at Lidiana, dated 
3rd June, 1833.) 

‘While at Dera Gh&zi Khan in March last, the guest of M. Ventura, the 
‘Journal’ for January reached me, containing a notice of the coins found by the 
Chevalier at Manikyala. I showed the passage to him, and he expressed himself 
flattered by the allusion which you made to his labors in exposing the numismatic 
treasures buried under that mysterious temple. We had a long and interesting con- 
versation on the subject, the result of which was an offer to me, on his part, of the 
whole of the Manikyila coins, together with the cylinder in which some of the most 
valuable were found. I told the Chevalier I could never think of accepting such a 
gift for myself, but that’ I should be proud of the honor of sending them in his name 
to you, who would be able justly to appreciate their value, and to do him the credit 
to which he was entitled as the author of the discovery. He assented to my pro- 
position, and promised to dispatch these precious articles to me on his arrival at 
L&hor, for which place he was then about to set out.’ 


In acknowledging this unexpected and most dis- 
interested offer, I could not but disclaim all permanent 
interest in the relics, and request M. Ventura, through 
Captain Wade, to consider them still at his disposal, 
although I should be proud, while they were deposited 
under my care, to do my utmost in making them more 
fully known to the world 

On the 16th August, the precious packet came into 
Captain Wade’s possession, and although he was unable 
to find a secure opportunity of conveyance for them to 
Calcutta until the beginning of the following year, still, 
through fear of injury or displacement of the various 
objects, especially the liquid contained in the cylinders, 
he would not open the package even to gratify the 
curiosity of many who wished to feast their eyes on its 
contents. 

General Ventura’s simple request is characteristic : 
‘Je m’empresse de yous expédier mon fameux Mane- 
kiala, que vous désirez pour enyoyer 4 M. Prinsep: 
veuillez, je vous pric, mon bon ami, vous servir de cette 
occasion pour faire agrécr mes sentimens d’estiine a 
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M. Prinsep, et de le prier en méme temps de m’envoyer 
une description, écrite en Frangais, de ce qu'il pourra 
déchiffrer des inscriptions et empreintes de ma trou- 
vaille.’ | 

The package has just now reached Calcutta under 
charge of our associate, Sir Jeremiah Bryant. 

I hasten to make known its curious contents to the 
Society, confining myself on the present occasion to a 
description of the several articles in the order of their 
discovery, of which we have a full account in the ‘ Etat 
des Travaux,’ published by Mr. Wilson, as already 
noticed, in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xvii., page 601. 
The articles, being separately and carefully packed, left 
no difficulty in recognizing them from the circumstances 
there indicated. 


DESCRIPTION OF GENERAL VENTURA’S OPERATIONS. 


The excavation was commenced on the 27th April, 1830, at the very bottom of 
the cupola on the south side, where, having met with nothing but loose materials, 
the work was of necessity discontinued. 

On the 28th April, the cap of the cupola was laid open, and there, at the depth 
of three feet, six medals (or coins) were discovered. 

On the 1st May, at the depth of twelve feet, a square mass of masonry was found, 
exactly in the centre of the mound, and regularly built of quarried stones, in very 
good preservation. On piercing ten feet into this, a medal was found in the middle 
of a clod of earth. 

On the 6th, a silver coin and six copper coins were met with at the depth of 
twenty feet 

I am not able to recognize the coins discovered up to this period, and I conclude 
they have been mixed with the general heap of scattered coins, all being of the 
same nature. 

On the 8th May, the workmen came upon a box of iron (? copper) which was 
broken by the stroke of the pickaxe. There was in this box a second smaller 
box of pure gold (fig. 1, plate v.), with an ornamental top, in the centre of which is 
inserted a stone resembling the opal, but friable and adhesive to the tongue like , 
tabshir; it is reserved for future examination: this box contained the following 
articles :-— me | 

Fic. 2.—One medal of gold, weighing 122 grs., or two drachme (the same as 
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was depicted, from a sealing-wax impression, in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xvii., as 
No. 1 of Mr. Wilson’s plate.) There is also a description of this coin in the ‘Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ ii., 38; but both that and the drawing (plate ii., 
fig. 18) are imperfect when compared with the real coin, of which I have now 
endeayoured to give an exact etching. 

Osverse.—The sceptre held by the king has a knob like an ear of wheat, The 
projection behind the cap is a double fillet or riband, and not hair: the side-fap, 
on the contrary, has more the appearance of hair, and the moustaches are well 
defined: the left hand holds a hook or key, or it may be a small sickle, with which 
the ear of corn has been (प (2) The legend, if Greek, is considerably corrupted, 
but the central part—-ANOPA—may be traced on many of the copper coins. 

ReversE.—The seated figure on this side appears, at first sight, to have four arms : 
but, on closer inspection, what was taken for one right arm may be a sword-belt, and 
the uplifted left arm may represent the curved part of a bow; the resemblance to 
wrist-bangles and hands, however, is strong. ‘The half moon behind the shoulders 
seems to prove the figure to be a sacred or symbolical personage, although the chair 
is a Grecian fauteuil, and the head-dress resembles a close helmet. The epigraphe 
on this side can hardly be other than MANAOBA.,..rO : the first may be connected 
with the name of the sacred personage, or the locality; the last two letters may be 
the date, 73, of some unknown era. (See infrd, plate vii., 25, 26, plate xxix., 8, and 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 376). 

Fie, 3.—A gold ring, set with a pale sapphire stone, having characters engraven 
upon it, apparently Pehlvi, (fig. 3, a). 

Fic, 4.—A smail bit of pale ruby (Balas or Badakhshani ruby, see ‘ Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. 1. 358). 

Fies. 5, 6, 7.—Three very small silver coins, 

Fic, 8,—A thin silver Sassanian coin, similar to those so frequently met with in 
Persia ; weight, sixty grs. or one drachma. 

Osverse.—The king’s head, bearded, and haying flowing curled hair: the cap 
peculiar for its central ornament of feathers, which somewhat resembles the Egyptian 
symbol of two wings supporting (in this case) a half moon and star, The characters 
are Pehlvi and illegible. 

Reverse.—A rudely executed fire-altar and two priests or supporters. 


[This is a coin of Abdullah bin Haézim, Governor of 
Khorasan, struck at Merv in a.n. 66=a.p. 685-6. I reserve 
the full description’ of the piece, as well as some illustrations 
I have to offer on the. general series, for the conclusion of 
this article, in order\that I may not break in upon the con- 
tinuity of Prinsep’s description of the Manikyala treasures. | 

Fics. 10 and 11.—Two silver coins, resembling the Sassanian piece in thinness 
and general character, but destitute of the fire-altar ; weight about 50 grains each, 

Osverse.—A beardless head, with well-marked Indian features: the head-dress 
has a kind of tris4l in the centre, and two, flowing ribands. A name, very plainly 
written on the field, in an unknown character, The whole is encircled with an 

- a <= —— 
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inscription at once recognized to be in Sanskrit characters: these have been also 
engraved under the coins, to show the coincidence of the two inscriptions, one of 
which will materially assist the decyphering of the other.' 

Reversz.—Head of a female, front face, with very singular head-dress. necklace 
and rows of pearls on the boddice: legend in the ancient Persian character not easily 
legible, It is copied in 10 a., pl, ए. 


[I withhold any commentary on these specimens of Indo- 
Sassanian coinages, until the more appropriate occasion in 
connexion with the review of the general subject, entered 


into by Prinsep under Art. XV. Further illustration of this — 


particular type of money will be found under Art. XX. I 
may, however, mention, with reference to the light they might 
be expected to throw on the age of the monument wherein 


they were found, that their date is, as yet, altogether indeter- 


minate. | 


Fie. 9.—The last coin of this series is a silver coin, already depicted as 43 of 
Mr, Wilson’s plates, very rude in execution, but of strong relief. The fabrication 
of this is decidedly Hindd, and the inscription on the reverse resembles the Lantsu, 
or pointed variety of the N&gari alphabet, of which we have specimens from Nep&l 
and Tibet. The words visible are ‘Sri yag.......’ 


[ Major Cunningham assigns this coin to ‘ Sri Yaso 
Varma, of Kanauj, circa 692—729 a.p.;’ the date is, of 
course, doubtful.‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
No. 7, 1854, The reference is quoted entire at page 99 infrd.] 


OsversE.—a<A 1818, coated; his disproportionate left hand seems to hold the hook 
before remarked; the hair is disposed in curls; on the right is a symbol resembling 
a tree, but it may probably be the sleeve of the right arm. 

Rrversz.—I have little doubt that this rude figure represents a female standing, 
with flowing drapery ; the head and face are out of the die, but the breast and waist, 
on comparison with other coins of the same type (for they are plentiful), fully bear 
out this conclusion 

The contents of this first box are peculiarly valuable, not only from the variety ef 
coins here discovered to be contemporaneous, but from the presence of the Sassanian 
coin [^. घ. 66==a.p. 685-6], which brings the epoch of the structure within cognate 
limits, unless indeed a dynasty of fire-worshippers reigned in these parts previous to 
the formation of the last Persian monarchy by Artaxerxes in a.p. 223: but we must 
postpone all speculations, and proceed with our description of the works 

The above box and its contents were found in their natural position, as deposited 
at the base of the square stone block of masonry which terminated there: (I am 
uncertain, however, whether the French text will bear the interpretation I have given, 


1 A few more of these curious @dins have been received in Kera’mat Ali’s col- 
lection, but I do not introduce them here, being desirous of exhibiting the Manikyala 
treasures unmixed, One bears the name of Krishna as Sri Vasu De 
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or whether the square is not a hollow square or chamber,— On a trouvé un carré 
parfait > douze pieds, trés-bien établi au centre, bati réguliérement en pierres de 
taille, et trés-bien conserve. Aprés avoir creusé dix pieds,” ete, and afterwards, “le 
tout au bas du carré, dont la batisse réguliére s'est terminée la.” 


[ This latter proved to be the correct interpretation. 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. iii., p. 326.] 


On the 12th May, the perforation had reached thirty-six feet, when another 
copper coin presented itself. 

On the 22nd May, as it was imagined that nothing more would be found in the 
centre of the cupola, on account of the termination of the square building, an 
opening was made on the northern side, of the height of six feet, and twelve broad : 
the excavations were pushed forward at both points. 

On the 25th May, a depth of forty-five feet had been attained, when, on lifting 
up a large quarried stone, another similarly-squared stone was found underneath, 
haying in its centre a round hole; in the middle of this hole there lay deposited — 

Fic. 12.—A copper box, somewhat similar in form to the gold one just 
described; it was perforated on opposite sides, where apparently handles had been 
soldered on. The lid was decayed. Inside this box were found— 

Fic. 13.—A little piece of cloth : 

Fic. 14.—A circular crystal drop, and 

Fic. 15.—A small cylinder of pure gold. (Whatever relic may have been in 
the gold cylinder has been lost). 

On the 27th May, at the depth of fifty-four fect, another copper coin was 
turned up. 

On the 29th May, at the depth of sixty-four feet, an irregular hole appeared of 
six lines broad, in which were discovered — 

Fie. 16.—A copper ring, and 

Fie. 17.—A kauri (cyprea moneta). 

Fic. 18.—At ten lines lower down were also found an iron ring and three more 
Sassanian coins, in a very decayed state. 

[This broken coin also appears to belong to the Arab 
period, or to an epoch closely preceding it. | 


On the last day of the same month, the principal discovery rewarded the 
Chevalier’s labours. 

An immense stone slab seemed here to cover the whole surface : it was removed 
with great l.bor and difficulty, and underneath ‘was perceived with joy a small 
chamber or basin cut into the solid stone, a foot in breadth and depth, the interior 
of it built up with stone and lime. In the midst of this, on its careful removal, were 
found, thus hermetically sealed, the second series of relics now to be described 
(plate vi.) 

Fic. 19, Pl. vi.—A box of copper (supposed to be iron by M. Ventura) filled 
with a brown compound liquid. 

Fic, 20.—Within this box and liquid, a brass cylindrical box, cast and turned on 
the lathe. The surface of the metal was in such excellent preservation as still to 
retain the fresh marks of the tool, but the pinnacle on the top of the lid was broken 
off by corrosion, or in consequence of a flaw at the neck. The lid having been made 
on the lathe also fitted perfectly tight, and must have kept in, without loss by 
evaporation, another portion of the thick brown liquid with whieh it was found: te 
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be filled. On cleaning the upper surface of the lid, it was discovered that an 
inscription had been there punched circularly round it. The letters are formed by 
dots, but they are perfectly well preserved, and are of the first importance in making 
out the nature of the deposit. 

Fic. 20 2. represents a fac-simile of this inscription, which is again written 
below to facilitate its lecture. The character so strongly resembles an ancient form 
of N&gari, such as might be used in writing, without the head-lines of book-letter, 
that sanguine hopes may be entertained of its yielding to the already snecessful 
efforts of our Vice-President and Captain Troyer. The same writing has been found 
by Dr. Martin Honigberger and Mr. Masson in other topes. The latter has favored 
me (through Dr, Gerarfl) with a transcript of two in which he finds the same words 
repeated, I have placed these on the same plate for convenience of examination. 


[Major Cunningham—an early numismatic coadjutor of 
James Prinsep—has, throughout, devoted much attention to 
the Arian section of Indian Paleography, and we even now 
await the complete exposition of his labors in his long-promised 
work, on the ‘Successors of Alexander in the East.’ In the 
meantime, in his most recent paper in the ‘Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. of 1854, he has favored us 
with some ‘tentative readings of the various inscriptions illus- 
trative of the Maniky4la and other tope relics, And although, 
—in the very nature of the character, and the consequent 


' difficulty attending any positive definition of phonetic values 


which is not supported by a leading context, or illustrated by 
transcripts or translations in other alphabets and languages,— 
these interpretations can scarcely be expected to prove con- 
clusive, yet Major Cunningham is entitled to the fullest credit 
for having grappled with a difficult subject, and for having 
done his utmost to advance the general enquiry.’ As I have ~ 


1 [ As I am anxious to do every justice to Major Cunningham's perseverance in the 
cause of Indian Antiquities, I anticipate the due order of the development of Arian 
eng in these pages, and admit him to set forth his full pretensions in this 
branch of discovery, in introductory Juxta pone with his most recent श plication of 
his alphabetical test :—* I cannot close this account, withont saying a few words in 
favor of my claim to the discovery of the true value of eleven letters, or of just 
one-third of the Ariano-Pali alphabet. The whole number of single letters amounts 
to thirty-five, of which James Prinsep had assigned the true value to seventeen: or 
just one-half. To Mr. Norris is due the discovery of six single letters of which two 
are the monumental forms of € and its aspirate; and the form of one letter yA still 
remains unknown. Of the nine known vowels (five initial and four a , seven 
were determined by James Prinsep and two by me. Of the few compound letters- 
which are at present known, the numismatic ic anustedra was discovered by James 
Prinsep, the monumental one by Mr. Norris; but the attached + in Ara, tra, ara, 


i 
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set forth Major Cunningham’s claims, so I am equally bound 
to. acknowledge my own special deficiencies. I have never 
‘yet had occasion to appear as the expounder of Arian 
writing: I have allowed my progress in that direction to 
follow the developments of others; and it is only now, when I 
find myself pledged to edit Prinsep’s Essays, that I have com- 
menced any original and independent scrutiny of these alpha- 
bets, either monumental or numismatic. I have, in brief, 
hitherto confined my studies to the less interesting divisions 
of Indian Antiquities, seeing that so many and such competent 
archeologists were occupied in tracing out the records of 
Greek civilization in Central Asia. However, as I am bound, 
in the cause of truth, to expose any defects that may become 
apparent as I proceed, I shall not shrink from that duty, 
even as concerning a writer who may be supposed to be 
better instructed than myself. 

First, as to the fac-similes which form the data upon 
which the proposed interpretations are based, I observe 
that Major Cunningham’s transcript’ of Prinsep’s legend, 
No. 206, plate vi., differs materially from that engraving. 
Whether the author was in possession of any improved fac- 
simile he does not tell us; but it will be sufficient for me 
te say, that I have the original inscribed relic. at hand,’ 
wherewith to rectify either the one or the other copy. 

Major Cunningham, it will be seen, from the passage 
quoted i ezxtenso below,‘ now represents this legend in 


and stra + the attached ¢ in st; the attached m in rm are all due to myself. The 
single letters of which I claim the discovery are g, gh, ng; ch, chh; t, छ; ph, 6, 
bh; v; all of which, with the exception of the fourth and fifth, were made known 
in this Journal, before the publication of Mr, Norris’s alphabet in the Journal of 
the Royal Astatie Society, for 1856.”—*‘ Coins of Indian Buddhist Satraps,’ Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vii. of 1854, p, 714. 

+ [ ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii, of 1854, plate xxxv., fig. 24.] 

2 [Especially in regard to the second, eleventh, thirteenth and twenty-second 


nett ste 
3 [ In the British Museum, } 
५ [ T extract कि Cunningham’s own summary of his decipherments, as well as 
his inferences therefrom :— a ~ 
“Fig. 24, plate उड.) ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ No... | 
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Roman letters by ^ Swati Siva Chatrapasa Gandaphuka 
Chatrapa‘putrasa danatrayam.’ I have little objection to. 
offer to this rendering, except in the somewhat unimpor- 


of 1854, is the inscription on the lid of the brass cylinder, extracted by General 
Ventura from the great Manikyala tope, which I believe no one but myself has 
yet attempted to decypher. One of the names is still doubtful, but the remainder 
of the hasty tion seems to me to be perfectly clear, I read the whole inscription aa 
follows: ‘Swati Siva Chatrapasa Gandaphuka Chatrapa putrasa danatrayam,’ 
‘The three gifts of the Satrap Swasti Siva, son of the Satrap Gandaphuka.’ The 
last four letters of the inscription, which, for want of room on the lid of the cylinder, 
are ५ below, I read as danatrayam ‘the three gifts.” These I su appose to refer 
to the three cylinders or relic-boxes, which were deposited in the separate 
chambers of the tope.” 


I should be sorry to offer any discouragement to corrections of errors, but as I 
am contesting Major Cunningham’s present decipherment, I insert, by eis 
contrast, his previous interpretation of the same inscription, published in 1846. This 
will, at least, serve to exemplify how semis phonetic values and supplemental 
arguments may be made to follow the favorite theories of the moment :— 


“Ventura’s Maniky4la cylinder inscription . = I read as follows: ‘ Swaté 
Sirt munipasa Gangaphuka munipa putasa. Swati Siri is the Sanscrit Swasts 
Sri, an auspicious invocation of very common occurrence in the beginning of 
ae ie even at the present day. Muni is ‘a holy ec with the affix “oF pa, 
y given to holy men; for instanee, Gwali, after whom * eget awara’ (Gwalior) 
is named, is invariably called Gwalipa. Gangaphuka means ‘the bird of the Ganges,’ 
and the whole legend is, ‘All hail! (Tope) of the Muni, the son of Gangaphuka 
Muni.’ This, of course, refers to Kanyatratra Muni; and, indeed, the very name 
of Manikiyala points to the same conclusion, Muni-ka-alaya being ‘the place of the 
Muni.’ Another derivation may be from man/, ‘a gem"; Mani-ki-alaya, ‘the place 
or receptacle of a gem or relic,’”—‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
No. 162, (1845, p. 482.) 


5 I resume the sequel of Major Cunningham’s remarks from his last paper in the 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vil. of 1854 :— 


“The three deposits comprised the following articles:— 

^“ Upper deposit at twelve feet from top. Iron (or co per) box, enclosing a box 
of pure gold, which, amon es t other things, contained the £ wing coins :— 

“Gold coin of Oerki, Revense.—A four-armed seated figure, with a crescent 
behind the shoulders, styled MANAO-BArO. This figure I take ह be the four-armed 
OKPO, the supreme God or Mahadeva. . . = MANAO is, no doubt, the moon, 

‘One thin Sassanian silver coin. । 

‘Two Indo-Sassanian silver coins. ~ 

“One thick 1 electrum) coin’ . . of Sri Yaso Varma, which 
was the name of the celebrated R&j& of Kanauj, the rival contemporary of Lali- 
taditya, of Kashmir, who ee from a,p. 693 to 729. I do ध infer from this 
that the great tope was not built uytil a.p. 700, but simply that the uppermost 
chamber, with its enshrined relic was accessible until that date. In most topes 
the relic-chambers were made accessible, with the view of extracting the प्या 
boxes fcr annual exhibition to the people. Kings and conquerors could, of course, 
command a sight of them at any time. I suppose, therefore, that on his | 
invasion of the Punjab, Yasovarma may have inspected the relics of the great 
Maniky4la tape, , and that his coin may have been deposited in the relic-box by the 
grateful Buddhist fraternity, as a remembrance of his visit. > 

“ The second deposit, at a depth of forty-five feet, consisted of a => box 
enclosing a cylinder of pure old . Nothing was found in this casket; bi it yy 
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tant! matter of the orthography of the names. ‘Swati Siva’ 
is clearly Kavi Siva in the original, afd the ‘Gandaphuka’ is 
doubtful; the ‘nd’ seems to be a simple q 2; and the ‘ w’ 
which is supplimented by Major Cunningham to the ‘ ph’— 
whatever the real value of the sign may be—certainly does not 
accord with the obvious (९८१ in ‘pufra.’ The ^ danatrayam’ 
is the portion most open to question ; but its rendering as such 
assimilates so well with apparent probabilities, that we can 
afford to overbear minor difficulties, and admit it to stand for 
the present. Supposing, however, this reading to be adopted, I 
am by no means disposed to concur in the idea, that ‘ the three 
gifts of the Satrap’ comprehend the three distinct deposits at 
different elevations in the perpendicular central line of the 
tope, but rather would confine the reference to the triple- 
casket* (19, 20, 21) enclosing cinerary remains, which was 


probable that there was an enshrined relic, which was not observed on account of its 
minuteness. 

“ The third deposit, at a depth of sixty-four feet, consisted of another ng oe box, 
enclosing a brass cylindrical box, ‘cast and turned on the lathe,’ inside which was 
another gold cylinder, - With these caskets were found forty-nine coppe 7 coins and 
rod ld coin, all belonging to the Indo-Scythian princes, Oerki and Kanerki, or 
Hushka and Kanishka. In the gold cylinder there was a small piece of silver, about 
the size of a shilling, on which were engraved two lines of Ariano-P4li at ing. 
The upper line may be read. without hesitation as Gomangasa, ‘of the emancipated,’ 
or more literally, ‘of one who has abandoned the body’ ; from-guwna, ‘abandoning ;’ 
and angga, ‘the body.’ The second line I read as Kanarakasa, taking the first and 
fourth letters as cursive forms of &. No doubt this plain disc of silver, as James 
Prinsep supposed, was ‘intended to न न the whal e mystery.’ This mystery I 
believe to be explained by my reading of the two words as Gomangasa Kanarakasa, 
or ‘(relics) of the emancipated Kanerki.’ According to this reading, the great 
tope of Manikyfla was the mausoleum of the -Indo-Scythian Kanerki or Kanishka, 
the paramount ruler of K&bul, Kashmir, and the Punjab, about the beginning of the 
Christian era. The brown ai ES therefore, most probably contained the mortal 
remains of the great Indo-Scythian emperor, mixed with a portion of sandal wood or 
other ashes peep apr as aes न | 

“ With regard to the ‘three gifts’ of Swasti Siva, the satrap of Taxila, I Seppo 
that they may have been either the distinct deposits which sais found in different 

pe of the tope, or the three separate boxes of the lower deposit : eet the former 
प think the more probable conclusion, as the uppermost deposit ‘contained 2 Bolt ld coin 
of Oerki, who was an Indo-Seythian poses of as early a क as Kanishka hi he 
—‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ No. wn. of 1854.—E,T.]. 

॥ क say ‘unimportant’ only with reference to these # ects roe names, as the 
identification of the local satrap of Taxila is not very likely to aid the cause of 
general history. ] — 

2 (‘This triple encasement of the relics is frequent in the topes opened by 
Masson.’  Jiriana Antiqua, 41. | न 
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clearly isolated, and cannot but be regarded as the primary 
deposit of the whole, both from the position it occupies, 
and the care that has been taken to secure it from access 
from above. When the deposition took place it is difficult 
to say, and it would be still more hazardous to assert that 
the assembled contents had remained undisturbed from the 
date of their first enshrinement; but it is interesting to note, 
in partial support of such an inference, that the small gold 
coin holding the place of honor in the inmost recess, and 
the copper coins preserved in the brass box, as well as those 
in the external stone receptacle, alike belong to Oerki and 
Kanerki, and were unassociated with any medals of other 
kings either of an earlier or later period.’ It is a further 
subject of remark, that in this deposit we have nothing more 
modern in the paleographic aspect, than Greek and Arian 
writing. —E. T.] 

In this brass box, 20, were five copper medals, 168. 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, all 
differing in device, but of that kind already known to us from a multitude of 
specimens found in Afgh&nistan and Upper India, by the arbitrary names of 
‘Indo-Scythic coins,’ and now ascribed by Mr, Masson with certainty to Kanerka, 
Kadphises, ete. 

They are all wonderfully well preserved, and scem to have been selected to shew 
us the prototype of the very five species of coins to which the ‘key’ monogram is 
peculiar, 

Leaving these coins, as already familiar to us, although by no means exhausted 
in interest: within this brass cylinder and buried in the brown liquid appeared a 
gold- cylindrical box, Fic. 21, four inches long, by 1} inch in diameter; the lid 
fitting closely on the interior of the cylinder, which it entered to the depth of 
12 inch, 

This box was also filled with thick brown liquid mixed up with a multitude of 
fragments of what M. Ventura supposed to be broken amber (ambre brisé). Fic. 22 
a, b, €, व, ९, Will give some idea of their appearance when washed. They were of s 
light yellow or topaz colour, which was driven off by a red heat, leaving them 
colourless. The first conjecture supposed them to be fragments of a glass vessel, 
which burst into pieces from the expansion or fermentation of its contents; and 
that the small bit of string, Fic. 23, might have been used to bind the cover? 


॥ i Kanerki has been variously dated by Major Cunningham. ‘ Hushka, Jushka 
and Kanishka, 5.0. 41 to 21.’—Nwmitsmatic Chronicle, पा.) 18, and Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1845, p. 431: again, ‘between 30 3.c, and 24 a.p,’— 
Chronological Table, Numismatic Chronicle, vill, 175: and, lastly, ‘n.c. 77 to 17. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. vii., p. 704, 1854, The preferential 
date may be selected from the various authorities quoted im full under Art, XX1] 
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Within the box was also discovered Fie 24, a small gold coin weighing precisely 
30 grains (2 drachma). The device resembles in some respects the larger gold coin 
in the first gold box. 

Oxnversr.—The king holding the spica and hook (gwere, sickle); dress as 
before described, and characters on the m»rgin decypherable—as, ONIKIKOPANO 
[OHPKI KOPANO]—the rest illegible. 

Reversr.—aA sacred personage standing with his hand outstretched in an im- 
pressive attitude; his head surrounded with a halo or rather swn, as distinguished 
from the moon on the other coin. The four-pronged symbol occupies a place to the 
right, and on the left are some indistinct letters, KNIIPO [MIIPO]. The head of the 
figure is rather out of proportion, but the execution is otherwise very good. 

There is also another minute coin of gold, Fic. 25. But the article of chief value 
in this cylinder is decidedly Fic, 26, छ plain disc of silver, upon which have been 
engraved certain letters, evidently calculated and intended to, explain the purport of 
the whale mystery. The characters are precisely those of the lid of the outer brass 
eylinder; but their combination is different. There can be little doubt of their 


 affinity'to the Sanskrit, but.the difficulty of decyphering them is enhanced by the 


substitution of the written hand for the perfect Nagari, which is clearly proved, 
from the coins discovered in the first box, to have been well known at the period. 
The difference is such as is remarked between the mahdjani [‘ commercial writing’ }, 


' and the printed Nagari of the present day. 


{The comprehensive extract quoted at page 98, will 
indicate to the reader that Major Cunningham has further 
essayed the illustration of the Manikydla antiquities, by 
offering a solution of the enigma involved in the writing on 
this silver disc. He has three times' come before the public 
as the exponent of this mystery, and has, on this third occa- 
sion, admitted, with considerable candour,? the untenable 
nature of his earlier efforts towards its interpretation. 

But it is a question with me, whether his latest explanation 


1 [I cite Major Cunningham, verbatim, for his two previous interpretations :— 
“In the present short inscription the only doubtful letters are in the lower line. 
The upper line reads simply gomangasa, ‘of the anointed body (or limb),’ from 
गोम gom, to ‘anoint,’ and अग angga, ‘the body (ora member of it).’ In the lower 
line, the first letter on the right: hand is Seka & (I write with two ८ ९ 
fac-similes of the original before me) ; the second looks more like.» than an ih other 
letter; the third is १, the fourth is tw or to according to my alphabet; and the last | 
is clearly s: thus forming kana ta tu sa, which is the ए itm of the Sanskrit, 
kanayatratrasa, ‘ the eal rter or cherisher of maidens,’ — ‘Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ No. 152 of 1845, p. 431. । 
“Of the Memorial Topes, but little is at present known. It seems nearly certain, 
however, that the great Manikyféla tp 2 oe was of this kind; for the inscription 
extracted from it, which begins with Gomangasa, ‘of the abandoned body,’ छ 
doubtedly. refers to Sakya’s abandonment of his body to a hungry lion.”—*‘ एह ` 
Topes,’ ए. 12, (1854).] 
‡ (‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. of 1854, p. 701.] 
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is any more sound than its predecessors. That it is bolder 
in the liberties it takes with literal forms, there is little 
doubt; but it is against this very tendency that I am com- 
pelled most energetically to protest. 

We are told that the Arian legend will answer to the 
transcription of Gomangasa Kanarakasa, which is interpreted 
‘(relics) of the emancipated Kanerki’; and on two occasions 
we have been furnished with new fac-similes, which, however, 
differ immaterially from Prinsep’s engraving. But to refer at 
ouce to the original itself, I follow Major Cunningham in 
the first and second letters, but object to his definition of 
the third. The character he calls‘ @ng’! is merely the 
ordinary श 7. 

In the verification of the name we differ more decidedly. ` 
I concur in the acceptance of the opening letter as @ 4, 
though I am aware that the engravings do not fully bear out 
such an identification; but the character, though imper- 
fectly fashioned, may be pronounced to represent that sign, 
on the authority of the outline extant on the silver disc, 

The adoption of the second letter as नृ 2, is, I think, : 
altogether inadmissible, it may be an r, a ¢, or any one of the 
optional values this sign has to answer to. ‘The next character 
is clearly a qv, and the succeeding letter has a nearly similar 
normal outline, but is shortened up m’the length of the down- 


1 [It is not a little singular that Major Cunpingham should have fallen in with 
so many of these otherwise rare letters WW: they are infrequent -enough in the 
ordinary language, but we have no single example of their use in the entire Kapur-" 
digiri inscription, and Prinsep was a long time before he detected the sign at all in 
the Pali lat alphabet (‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 1837, ए. 475) ; 
and, to the last, he does not pretend to have discovered it in the writing of the 
Western Caves! (pl. xiii, vol. vii), Neither has Dr. Stevenson since feund its 
equivalent in his more elaborate examination of the ‘Satrap* cave ‘alphabet - 
(‘ Bombay Journal,’ 1853). At the same time, 1 am quite prepared to admit- the 
laxity with which the several nasals were applied in the Arian systems of ortho- 
graphy, as well as to cite, in possible justification of the misuse of this gp; the 
parallel employment of the letter Sy in the word vanana, as the equivalent of the ' 
Indian Pali ५, ६ | cyonjana, (Tablet 3, Kapurdigiri). = 
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stroke, which elongation ordinarily constitutes one of the 
distinguishing marks of the v, and has a vowel [0१], or some 
literal modification, inserted below in the forward line of 
the writing.’ 

I am aware that, in saying all this, I am disturbing a 
very plausible theory—and one to which, I admit, I should 
have been glad to have been able to give my adhesion— 
without offering a better in its supersession ; but my opinion 
is, that no theory at all is preferable to a bad one:—the 
negative positiun is not likely to mislead, the positive con- 
verse is. 

I feel bound, however, to add, in justification of my 
apparent shortcoming, that I have not failed to examine all 
the Tope inscriptions within reach, from the short detached 
records on the inner caskets? to the lengthy legend on the 
Wardak brass vessel,’ extending equally to the inscription on 
the stone slab‘ from the Tope at Manikydla opened by 


न * [I must reiterate, that in all these remarks, my observations are based upon the 
lines extant upon the veritable antiques themsclves—and that in this instance, more- 
over, Mr, I. मक; engraver merely copies James Pyinsep's etchings, which 
originally exhibited the legend on the disc, as well as the rest of, the Arian writing 
in the plate, upside down.] * 

ॐ ॥ In addition to those above adverted to, there are others that arrived too 
late for insertion in the + Ariana Antiqua.” I have not been able to discover in 
the East India House Museum, cither the carthen vessel from Tope No, 13, Hidda, 


or Masson's original fat-simile of its inscription, copied in lithograph at the foot of 


the plate of alphabets in ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ The steatite vase (pl. ii,, ‘Ariana 
Antiqua’), from Hidda Tope, No, 10, is available for examination. ] Ph 

at amas, in ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 118. This vessel; which bears great simili- 
tude to an ordinary Indian lotah, is inseribed with three dotted lines of well-formed 
characters, to the number of nearly three hundred. The inscription commences 
with a date of three figures, consisting of two threes, and a cypher like the opening 
symbol in the Manikyéla date (arran pe i thus 233), and seemed to promise an casy 
solution, beth from the elearnéss of the alphabet and the frequent recurrence of 
fixed words ;-but, of course, Professor Wilson's decision has damped my ardour, 
and I am, therefore, content to leave it much as I found it, ar however, 


mention, that it contains the titles of महाराज राजाधिराज्ज with an illegible 

[ह गु te त ee able to ape a fac-simile of the entire inscription 
th Neg, RETCISC 0 ingenuity of th any hereafte te 

© ancient local languages of Afghanistan { व प्राः 
* [The stone itself is fixed in the walls of the Bibliothéque Impériale, u ps 

~ argc que Impériale, upside 

down! derived ee first transcript from a paper impression, which M. भना 

piven in glans क थ) to Mr. Norris some years ago. 114 fuc-simile 
= 1 plate 1X, 18 फक्त upon this transfer, the doubtful letters havi g ified 

d corrected by.» personal examination of the न नी 


Tu. 
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General Court. Of all these I have made accurate fac- 
similes; those fac-similes I have transcribed, with the 
utmost care into Devanagari; but, disappointingly enough, 
the double ¢exts, on being submitted to Professor Wilson, 
are alike pronounced to convey neither Sanskrit nor any 
Indian language with which he is acquainted.—E. 1. | 


I am unprepared to speak of the nature of the brown liquid, which must there- 
fore furnish matter for a separate notice, . 

In the same receptacle of stone and lime were deposited, outside the copper box, 
a collection of forty-four copper coins; all matching with one or other of the five 
types so carefully preserved within the brown liquid, 

On the 2nd June, one more copper coin was extracted, and on the 3rd of the 
same month, six more of a similar nature. 

On the 8th June, the opening perforated from above met that from the side, and 
reached the earth beneath the foundations. The excavations were, however, pur- 
sued to a depth of twenty feet below the level of the structure without making any 
further discovery, until the setting in of the rains finally obliged the Chevalier to 
discontinue his operations. 


[ Prinsep has apparently omitted to notice in this paper the 
fac-simile he has inserted in the illustrative plate (vi.), and which 
he notes on the engraving as “ scratched around a brass cylinder 
found in a Tope at Jelalabad.” The inscription in reality ap- 
pears on asteatite vase, discovered by Mr. Masson in Tope No. 2 
of Bimarén.’ It has naturally-attracted much attention, and 


1 (“Tope No. 2 of Bimar&n. This tope is of the second class, and has a 
circumference of one hundred and twenty-six ct ; it is 360 yards distant from the 
preceding monument (No, 1), and about half that distance from the superior one 
in the की lage of. Bimarin. ‘To the preceding tope it has much affinity, 1s of the 
same kind of construction, and evidently refers to the same epoch. The dilapidation 
of both structurcs is also of similar extent. Its embellishments comprise a@ suc- 
eession of arches supported on pilasters, enclosed within double lines of moulding. 
M. Honigber ger opened. this monument from the north and abandoned it, having 
been induced hastily to repair to Kabul. 1 continued his eee and in the ecntre 
of the tope discovered a'small apartment, formed, as usual, by squares of slate, from 
which were procured some valuable and satisfactory relics, They consisted of a 
good-sized g 1 vase, of alg or stcatite, with a carved cover or lid; both of 
which were encircled with lincs of inscriptions, scratched with a stylet or other 
sharp-pointed instrument. The characters were Bactro-Dali, a On- removing the 
cover, the vase was found to contain asmall quantity of fine es in which ye 
mingled a number of small burnt pearls, beads of sapphire} jetystp), ५९. , In the 
centre was standing a casket of pure gold, it had no cover; (मी exterior = 
embellished with eight figures, in separate compartments, 1 छा by a ०0 
flat columns supporting finely turned arches, the spaces betwecn-which were 4 . 
by ca नः hovering with extended wings. .' . The casket was evated intermally” 
with hardened clay. Within the casket and steatite vase, collectively, ble mm 
tained a small metallic plate—apparently belonging to a seal, and cage ed wit! aes 
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various efforts have been made towards its decipherment, but 
as yet without any marked success; like the rest of these 
legends, it is now declared by Professor Wilson to be unintel- 
ligible, either in its original form, or in any modern transcript 
we can derive from it. He himself, in 1841, attempted the 
phonetic expression of its letters, but confessed himself dis- 
satisfied with both text and his own somewhat vague interpre- 
tation. Burnouf? first detected the word sarirehi (शरीरं or- 
dinarily applied to relics) and Major Cunningham has since 
reported progress in the decipherment of other portions of the 
double legend.* Having -premised thus much, I abstain from 


seated figure; thirty small circular ornaments of gold; sundry beads of burnt coral ; 
numerous burnt pearls; and eighteen beads of sapphire, agate, crystal, etc. Without 
the steatite vase were also deposited four copper coins, in excellent preservation, 
having been inserted new (Coins of Azes, ete., ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ viil., 1, p. 331). 
| In this tope it may be observed, there was no interior cupola, and the 
deposit was found on the line where the cylindrical mass of the structure rested 
on its basement,”’ Masson, ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ 0. 70. Professor Wilson more fully 
describes the casket as follows:—“ The cireum ference is divided into eight Bey art- 
ments, enshrining four figures represented in duplicate. They are separated by 
see ep terminating in arches, circular below and pointed above, between which are 
gures of birds (cranes?), . . The third figure from the left is the principal, and 
is that of the Buddha Sak ya Sinha or Gautama, in the attitude of penance a bene- 
diction ; next to him, on his left, is a lay follower in the garb of a R&jpat Hind4, in 
€ usual attitude of reverential salutation, On his right is a religious follower or 
ascetic, with his hair twisted, and the water-ewer in one hand, the other is raised as 
in salutation, Behind him stands a female disciple, perhaps a See Gare 
such as the nuns still found at Tibet, in the act of prayer. The workmanship of hin 


casket is very remarkable, and exhibits the character of that style which prevailed | 


the early part of the middle ages.” =^ Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 53.] 

1 (8 Ariana Antiqua,’ 259. 

1 should not have encumbered these pages with any notice of Dr. Bird’s attempt 
to decipher this writing, had he not introduced it with the following too confident 
heading :—“ On the vase of steatite, which encased the gold cup, there is. an in- 
scription not deciphered by Professor Wilson, but which reads,” ete, (* Historical 
Researches,’ by J. Bird, Esq : Bombay, 1847, page 63). I spare my readers any 
further quotation, merely remarking that I am altogether unable to accede to the 
author's transcription of the original, and equally unwilling to accept his translation, 
which professes to discover the name of Phra-ates associated with the worship of 
the Sun, Mitra, and Vishnu! Apart from the incorrect 1 of the majority of 
the letters, the interpreter has ध arently failed to discover. the identity of the 
greater portion of the two legends. 

> “J'ai dit qu’avee lim 


mage de Cikya, ce qu’ils vénérent exclusivement, ce sont 
se3 reliques, 115 leur कनं le a8 ” qu vyeneren ; i, 


ressif de Garira, ih signifie exactement 

uaa gps ae Kes le corps meme de Gaya qu’ £ adore ‘Mana १5 ag ui en 

restent. . .—Je trouve ce terme fort di tinetement écrit cariréhi (forme palie de 

Pinstrumental pluriel) dans la courte inscription gravée suy le eylindre trouyé 

Tato si ° 7 Feproduit deux fois.” Introduction -d T’ histoire du Buddhisme 
ien, 348. 


\ > (“This important inscription consists of two lines; the upper linc, which..is 
+ ग 
\ | 


} 


=} 


as 
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any lengthened commentary on such unpromising materials, and 
content myself with appending what I consider the preferable 
correspondents of the several characters as mechanically de- 
rived from the original outlines. I have made no reference to 
Prinsep’s fac-simile, which seems to have been a mere copy of 
a copy, taken at a time when neither Masson nor Prinsep knew 
much about the alphabet; and which was even inserted in 
the original plate in an inverted order: this last reproach 
was, however, removed on Mr. H. T. Prinsep’s republication 
of the engraving in 1844! 


13 ॐ # 507 8 9 10 11 19 18 Ww 7 16 † @ ol 

On the lid of box, शिव afaaay उः द पचस {नटः हे 
On the box itself, शिच तचिचस; Saez पचस दनः हिनिशचिः 
Possible variants, < ज्ज न न द्‌ 

१ ॐ १५9 ॐ श ॐ ॐ ॐ 31 ॐ3 33 3 ॐ ॐ ज 
Lid, भगवचरशरिरेहि 
०, भगवत शरिरेहि सकोवृध | WU 
Possible variants, क्य 


engraved on the lid, being only an abbreviation of the longer one on the body of the 
vase, Both of these inscriptions {‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ plate i1.,) open with the words 
Bhagavdna Sarirahi, that is, ‘(Stupa) containing relics of Bhagwé4n,’ or Buddha, 
Now the word Serira is the very term that was used by the ancient Buddhists to 
designate the relics or mortal remains of the founder of their religion, or of some of 
his ए rincipal followers. . - The remaining words, that are common to both lines 
of the inscription, contain the names of the builder of the tope and of his father. 
Unfortunately, some of the letters of these names are of unusual form, but the 
concluding word, ‘putrasa,’ proves that the preceding letters must contain two 
names. I read this eee rt of the inscriptions as follows :—Sri Tabachitrasa Khamaspada 
putrasa, ‘(Gift) of Sri Tapacuitra, the son of Kuamaspapa.’ The shorter 
inscription ends with four letters, of which the first two appear to be चं and », for 
dan ‘a gift.’ The other two letters are doubtful, I read this inscription as 
~ follows :—Bhagawdna-sarirahi Sri Tabachitrasa Khamaspada putrasa dana, ‘ (Casket) 
et relics of Bhagwan, the gift of Sri Tabachitra, the son of Khamaspada,’ 
Two similar instances of relic gifts occur in the Bhilsa tope deposits. . . The date 
of this tope may, I believe, be safely ascribed to the ‘close of the rei ed Azas, or 
‘about 90 5.0. ; for the relic-chamber, which had evidently not been di rbed since 
the day on which it was first closed, contained,—along with the usual quantity pd jes 
ornaments and oe copper coins, all of which are of a well-known type of the 
great aor) Azas.” ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vil. of 
` 1854, p. 707.) ae 
= “ Note on the Historical Results deducible from recent discoveries in, Afghan- 
istan." London: Allen and Co.] 

2 [As the Bactrian alphabet does not discriminate between the long and the 


- 
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The characters, whose equivalents are omitted under Nos. 
7, 16, and 21 are new to us. Nos. 7 and 16 seem to typify the 
same normal letter; but the former has an additional curve at 
the foot. The outline 16 is common enough in the later in- 
scriptions, though it does not occur in the full Edict of Kapur- 
digiri. Its use on the Wardak brass vessel, concurrently with 
a. well-ascertained @ prevents us from assigning to it the value 
of that consonant, which its outline would otherwise have 
recommended. The true form of No. 21 is uncertain, I there- 
fore refrain from any speculations on its functions. Nos. 14 
and 15 require notice, as they differ in the associate writings ; 
and the word they compose, if rightly read, advances us some- 
what in the interpretation of the entire inscription, The द्‌ 
may be doubtful, but the definition of the न्‌ on the body of 
the vase, as such, in contradistinction to the convertible द्‌, is 
borne out by the fact that the corresponding on the lid is 
given in a varied but optional form of that character, and 
shaped like the letter previously adverted to, which Major 
Cunningham desires to read as ©. 

Whatever else there may be in the inscription, whether 
recording the gift of so and so, the son of so and so, or not, 
one portion seems satisfactorily established, the two words 
Bhagavatra sartreht, which of themselves supply a legitimate 
inference as to the general reference involved ; in the allusion 
to the relics, supposed or real, of Sakya Buddha enclosed in the 
golden box, so creditably ornamented with his image in 
duplicate, supported in each case by those of his followers. 
Whether the subjoined सको or Wat (for शाक्व?) and the 
succeeding बुघ define more exactly the individual alluded 
to, we need not stop to inquire. ` | 

“The accompanying wood-cut of the gold casket in question, 


short i’s (डू दै), I have throughout adhered, for uniformity’s sake, to the short 
vowel. It may be needful to intimate that the initial letter of the legend on the 
vase, corresponding with No, 1 above, is to be found, in the engraving, nearly over 
the parallel commencement of the inscription on the lid.] 
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for the use of which I am indebted to Mrs. Speir,? but 
imperfectly represents the elegance and almost classic freedom 
of the treatment of the figures. The design has unfortunately 
been taken from the faulty engraving in the ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ 
to supply the place of a new copy from the antique itself. —E.T.] 
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EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR ON THE TOPES AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF AFGHANISTAN. 
By J. G. Gerarp, Surgeon, Bengal Establishment. 


Addressed to the President of the Bengal Asiatic Society, from Jaldldbdd, 4th 
December, 1833. 


“The topes, or cdifices, of which Maniky4la is already familiar to us by the 
enterprising researches of General Ventura, had appealed to our curiosity in the 
journcy to Turkistan, but three only were visited en passant ; viz., Maniky4la itself, 
one at जक्ष Kh&tir in the basin of the Indus, and another at Peshawar. On my 
return to KAbul, in November last, ample gratification awaited me, through the 
exertions of Messrs, Martin Honigberger and Masson, whom I met in that city. 

«५ The interest excited by the labours of these travellers (as might be supposed) 
was not limited to the mere inspection of their collections, which were displayed 
to me with an open candour that leaves me their debtor. I followed up the inquiry 
to which they had unfolded to me the clue; and though unproductive of similar . 
results to those which have crowned their exertions, I am enabled to speak to some _ 
points from actual experience, and hope to have it in my power to add more hereafter. 

“'The monuments now about to be considered, which were first introduced to our © 
notice by Mr. Elphinstone, are calculated to rouse the attention of the antiquarian 
and the philosopher, when he surveys the relics they disclose in connection with 
dynasties, of which all our knowledge is scarcely more than the faintest lineaments, 


1 [* Life in Ancient India.’ by Mrs. Speir. London: Smith, Elder, &o. 1856.] 
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and of the events to which they yielded and ceased to exist, history gives us little 
Or no account. 

“These ancient edifices may perhaps present to‘us the sepulchral remains of the 
Bactrian kings, and others who succeeded to their sway ; but whether we view them 
as cotemporary with the Grecian dynasty of Balkh in Turkistan, or of those sub- 
sequent satrapices which emanated from the remains of that kingdom, the same’ 
thoughts recur, the same suggestions rise, Who were those kings? and what was the 
extent of their individual sway in these and other regions? for there is no doubt 
that the whole of the Panjab, and even a great part of the Gangetic territory and 
Sind, were the seat of their dominion, whether this was Indo-Scythic or Inde- 
Grecian ;—by what revolutions their reign terminated, and they themselves become 
extinct ? and who were their successors till the period when the frenzy of the Muham- 
madan religion overturned the whole institutions of the country? These questions, 
which involve many others, may yet be answered by these memorials. . . , , 

“The topes or tombs which appear in the environs of Kabul are planted along the 
skirts of the mountain ridges, which support that elevated plain, and this peculiarity 
is common to almost all of them: the adjacent level has obviously been the basin of 
alake or sheet of standing water, till drained away by the course of rivers, and it 
still continues more or less a quaggy marsh. The first settlers seem to have chosen 
the rising ground at the roots of the hills for their locations; the ancient city of 
Kabul (still visible in the remains of mound or heaps), also occupying that basal line. | 

“The position of the monuments, if not influenced by natural causes, or selected 
from motives of religious veneration, is rather fanciful; those which I have seen 
being either situate close under the cliff of the mountains, or secluded -within 
recesses, wherever a running stream had its course ; and it would appear that a rill of 
‘Water nourishing a few trees, or patches of cultivation and verdure, was a con- 
junctive feature of every spot. The most usual site of those structures is an isolated 
rising ground, wasked by a perennial current. Trophies of such magnitude, serving 
merely as receptacles for the dead, and often devoid of any traces either of them or 
of the livmg, sequestered and almost shut out from sight, will not be ‘sufficiently 
intelligible to our ideas, except by comparing them with edifices in other regions of 
the world, the object of which is known: if they had been smaller they must have 
fallen to ruins in a few centuries, The masses of Manikyila in the Khyber Pass and 
at Peshiwar, almost forbid the idea of identifying them as tombs, except some 
more decided proofs are forthcomiug than have yet appeared, though we are not 
without analogies in the size of some of the Muhammadan cemeteries, not to speak 
of the pyramids of Egypt themselves, while the absence of any inscriptions to 
denote another purpose, leaves us in the former belief. | ™ 

“Of the sepulchres excavated by M. Martin Honigberger, amounting to more 
than thirty, the greater part have their sites at Jalalabad and the adjacent 
territories, and it is this spot particularly that commands our notice, since it may 
be assumed to have formed the seat of one of the Bactrian sovcreignties, as Balkh 
did of another; the more readily, as it would scem to answer in its Teale aud con- 
formation to the spot which Alexander consecrated with Bacchanalian revels; and 
it is certainly from physical position fully eligible for the capital of a kingdom, 
uniting, as if by a band, the temperature. and‘even some of the productions of an 
intertropical climate. with zones chilled by perpetual frost, having a considerable 
expanse of level, and a soil irrigated by perennial streams. Here wo behold tho. 
tombs of a long race of kings (as I suppose them to be) which have survived in 
obscurity the lapse of many centuries: 8 large proportion of them, indeed~the 
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majority, have crumbled into mere tumuli; but, except those opened by M. Tonig- 
berger, they appear to have been hitherto untouched by the hand of man. 

‘But to return to Jalalabad. The topes aré here very thickly planted on both 
sides of the river, which washes the northern limit of the valley; the deelivity of 
the soil being from the snowy ridge of Saffed Koh, has thrown the stream quite to 
their base ; and here the tombs appear, black with age, extending from Bali Bagh 
to the conflux of the K4&bul river at Dronta, about ten miles downward, ‘and four 
from Jalalabad. As we passed along, several were noticed, which did net appear to 
be delapsed; but they had no doubt been excayated at their base, since it is in this 
immediate vicinity that recent discoveries have been chicfly directed. In the plain 
were seen the ruins of others which had subsided into mere heaps like cairns: 
these were standing in the midst of green fields, but this is rare; and upon a shelf of 
conglomerate rock, and diluvial accretions continuous from the roots of Saffed Koh, 
and here forming the cultivable limit of the valley on the south, extends a long 
line of tumuli or ruined sepulchres, insulated upon natural eminences ; though often 
upon raised platforms, a dozen of these may be reeognized, not as mere visible heaps, 
but mounds of great size, and which until latety had been undisturbed by man : 
several have been opened by M, Martin Honigberger with sufficient recompense. 
Their position is strange enough, upon a bare rugged surface of attrited stones, 
furrowed by the intersections of watercourses, the cliff of which, formed of agglu- 
tinated pebbles, or pudding-stone, is hollowed into recesses which were represented to 
me as the caves of the द क्रीड, or ‘unbelievers:’ they are still inhabited by the 
pastoral tribes, who migrate with their flocks, according to the season of the year, 
and take up their winter quarters in these Troglodyte abodes. The site of the topes 
commands the whole landscape, which is limited to a narrow slip of luxuriant cul- 
tivation, sloping to the cavity of the valley; the interval southward, of ten or 
twelve miles, being a high plain of gravel, pebbles, and rolled stones, all sterile and 
arid to the foot of Saffed Koh, where again villages and horticultural productions 
abound, ramifying within the flexures of the mountains, or rising upon the acclivi- 
ties, till checked by the rigor of climate. . . + = . "2 

“The decay, and most commonly total wreck, of all the edifiecs planted upon the 
southern margin of the dell at Jalalabad is easily explained in the nature of the 
materials that have composed them, which are pebbles of vast size, or blocks of 
stone, attrited by water to smoothness, conjoined by a cement of mud, They have 
consequently been easily delapsed, and have erumbled away into mere heaps, like 
gigantic mole-hills. Where these have been excavated at their base, a small hollow 
square or cavity is disclosed, formed of hewn stones, wherein was deposited whatever 
remains were designed. These topes differ very materially from that of Manikyala, 
and Usman Khatir, where the square is continued from the top in the form of a 
shaft. ‘In none of those which I have seen, or which have been opened by M 
Honigberger, does this conformation occur, and we may at once note it as a dis- 
tinguishing feature in these fabrics, which has no doubt a local import. T here are 
indeed few exactly similar ; for they vary in size, in external decorations, or in their 
structure; though the contour has a generic type, as we should expect, if the 
mausolea represented the offspring of a single and original dynasty ; however much 
its character might be altered by the interchange of successive generations, deriving 
new ties of consangu‘hity, in the same manner as Alexander did, intermarrying, with 
the conquered, which he considered a link of union in a government that “was to 
become dependent upon its natural resources, though pcrhaps the only apology ८ 
he could offer for the sudden transport of love which wedded him to Roxana. 
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“The contents of the thirty or more topes excavated by M. THonigberger are of 
the highest interest. Many of them were indeed unproductive of any insignia by 
which we can identify their original design, or connect them with their founders : 
a circumstance the less remarkable, when we consider the surreptitious interests of 
the workmen, often employed remote from any control; but even where control 
embraced the entire operations, the labour often ended in imanity. Many of the 
sepulchres (perhaps most of them) are comparatively small; from 30 to 45 or 50 feet 
high, with a circumference of 80 to 110 feet; and not one of them presented the 
structure of Maniky4la, or a hollow shaft penetrating from the top, filled up, how- 
ever, with the materials of the building, and discovering deposits of coins at various 
intervals, which continued beyond the limit of the shaft or 25 feet, to the base where 
the excavated stone reservoir was found, that proved so fruitful in reliquie. Nothing 
except a single gold (मण, I believe of Sotermegas, which was found in one tope 
lodged within a silver cup; but a similar cup, yet unopened, would seem to argue 
the prototype of that acquired by General Ventura. The exterior is a hard metal, 
containing a fluid which is perhaps inclosed within a golden casket like that of 
Maniky4la; on perceiving which, M. Honigberger with provisionary care cemented 
the whole cylinder, till he should lay it before his countrymen at Vienna. With the 
above solitary exception, I do not think any coins were elicited from the tombs, nor 
any other device indicative of the object of their erection, though it would be an 
extreme supposition to entertain, that such fabrics should be raised as mementos to 
posterity without a single trait to connect them with the individuals whose existence 
tt y commemorate. The relics which have accrued to M. Honigberger are, how- 
ever, extremely curious, consisting of very minute bones, or their dust, pearls, pieces 
of amber and rubies, and different kinds of sedimentary remains, the nature of 
which can only become known by chemical analysis. These were found reposing 
within excavated (turned) cylinders, of a soft striated stone, These cups, both in 
their size and form, correspond to a model which is frequent enough in India: they 
have a lid surmounted by a small knob. A roll of paper, apparently the back of the 
Bajpatra, containing written characters, occurred in one instance; this precious 
fragment may unfold some satisfactory evidence of the origin and design of the 
edifice which enclosed it. Small burnt clay lamps, and occasionally square or oblong 
7 en filled with osseous remains, gems, and thread, are among the 
collection.” 


NOTE ON TWO COINS, OF THE SAME SPECIES AS THOSE 
FOUND AT BEHAT, HAVING GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 
By Mason D. L. Stacy. 

[PLATE VII] 


In a letter to the Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, read at the Meeting 
of the 2nd July, 
^ 1 have the honor to enclose a fac-simile of a copper coi urch ९ 
व pp in purchased by me at 
“Tt was my intention . to reserve any notice of this coin, till I ascertained if my 
good fortune would send me others, more distinct, and consequently more satis-.. 
factory; but on reading the description of the famous stone pillar at Allahabad, 
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given in the number for March, 1834, (No. 27), I am induced to submit a few 
remarks with a copy of the coin.! 

“The style of the Greek character would, alone, be sufficient to stamp this coin 
as provincial, were the ‘chungahs’ or symbols on the obverse, and monogram on the 
reverse, less distinct, or even obliterated. The suggestions of Lieutenant Burt and 
Mr. Stirling, viz., that the characters on the Allahdhid Pillar No. 1, resembled the 
Greek, drew my attention to the plate, when it immediately oceurred to me, vice 
verst, that these provincial Greek characters, on my coin, might have taken their 
style or fashion from the writing of the dynasty, or descendants of the dynasty, which 
owned this pillar, 

“That the Greeks did send a subsidiary force to the assistance of Chandra- 
gupta, son of Nanda, २81४ of the Prachi, I believe no one doubts; and contrasting 
all circumstances on the subject within our knowledge, we may fairly presume, that 
the services of this subsidiary were paid by a grant of land (Jaédad). 

‘“‘In Conder’s ‘Modern Traveller,’ speaking of these times, after relating the 
death of the aged Nanda by poison (given by his minister Sacatara), he proceeds, 
(vol. vii., page 123), ‘The crime did not, however, go unpunished ; Sacatara and all 
his sons, except one, were put to death; and to secure himself against hostile 
claimants to the crown, Upadhanwa gave orders for the massacre.of all his half- 
brothers, the children of Nanda by different mothers. Chandragupta alone escaped, 
and fled to the court of Parvateswara, ‘ Lord of the Mountains’ or King of Nepal; 
to whom he offered one-half of his kingdom if he would assist him in taking the 
field against his enemy. In conjunction with this powerful ally aided by a body of 
Greek auxiliaries, Chandragupta defeated Upadhanwa, with great slaughter, under the 
walls of his capital, the monarch himself being among the slain, and took possession 
of the throne of his father. His promise to Parvateswara was now disregarded, 

He retained a large body of Yavans or Greeks in his pay, and, fortifying his capital, 
set his enemies at defiance.’ 

‘Concluding the Greek auxiliaries were paid by a grant of land, as by agree- 
ment the Nep4lis were to have been, (and at the period Chandragupta sought Greek 
assistance, he could have had no other means of paying them:) considering also, 
that the high estimation they were held in, caused them to be retained after the 
object, which brought them te Pry4g, was aecomplished ; we may naturally conclude 
that the ‘ Jaédad’ granted to this subsidiary was very considerable. | 

‘The value of the services of the Greeks had been shown,—first, in the aid lent 
in placing Chandragupta on the throne of his ancestors; secondly, in enabling the 
newly-made king to retain that half of his territory, which he had pledged in case 
of success as 4 recompense to the ‘ Lord of the Hills,’ 

“These were the services already performed: and to people who had proved 
themselves so useful in his recently-acquired kingdom, Chandragupta must, for every 
reason, have given a substantial proof of his consideration. The marriage of 
Chandragupta to the daughter of Scleucus,* must have added strength to the 
position of the Greeks amongst the Prachi, and the appointment by Seleucus of the 
celebrated Megasthenes as resident at the court of his R4j& son-in-law, went as far 
as human wisdom could do in adding stability to their footing. 


1 The original coins were subsequently sent, aud are depicted as figs. 2 and.3 of 
late vii. | 
क Tod, in“tis ‘Annals of Rajasthan’ vol. i. p. 671, makes Seleucus miarry thé) 
daughter of Chandragupta, instead of Chandragupta marrying a daughter of Seleueus- 
This is evidently an oversight. j 
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‘Tt requires more experience in numismatic lore than I can beast to explain the 
meaning of the different symbols or ‘chungahs’ on this coin. The obverse has 
the word ‘Soter’ very distinct: what letters follow I cannot say; they certainly are 
not the same character, but what they are, must perhaps remain a secret till further 
research gives us a more complete coin by which to determine. The jh&r, or 
+ 0790611," is distinct (can this be the olive branch?), the other ‘chungahs’ I cannot 
decipher, The monogram on the reverse is the same as that on some coins in my 
possession, having an elephant on the obverse. 

“The Greek ‘Jaédad,’ or territories, we may suppose grew into consideration 
pi स same as did the Honorable Company’s after their first footing : and, like 
2090६ Company too, we may suppose the Greeks established a currency of their 
own, thongh more perhaps with a view of handing down their achicvement to 
posterity than as a necessary medium of barter, and I think the coin (the subject of 
this communication) bears every mark of being of those times, of the Chandragupta 
dynasty.” | व 


NOTE ON ANOTHER COIN, OF THE SAME TYPE AS THAT 
PROCURED BY LIEUT. A. CONOLLY AT KANAUJ. 


At the moment of perusing Major Stacy’s remarks on 
the indications of a Greek inscription on the Behat 
type of coin, (as it may continue to be designated until 
its origin be better determined) and with his two coins 
before me (pl. vii., figs. 2,3,) corroborating his reading’; 
I am most opportunely put in possession of another 
scion of the same stock, speaking a totally different 
language ! 

Lieutenant Conolly has already had the good fortune 
to make known a valuable Kanauj coin, with a legible 
inscription, in the language and character of the Allah- 
4bad column, (inscription No. 2). His zealous exer- 
tions have again conducted him to a brilliant discovery 
at the same place, of the very nature we could have 
desired at this moment—a coin of the Behat type, 
farertd,reseeable clooly the Dini characters dt will eros, theres eon 


positively that they are Greck. [ June, 1837,—‘‘Col, Stacy’s supposed Greck legends 
may be read, as [ anticipated, invertedly, Vagd bijana puta (sa ~) त 
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bearing a clear and distinct inscription; and that 
inscription in the unknown character, No. 1 of the 
Allahabad column! Two of Mr Masson’s coins, it 
will be remembered, bore characters which were pro- 
nounced to be of this alphabet. They were of Agatho- 
cles and Pantaleon, of rude fabrication, and connected, 
through the device of a lion, with another singular 
com having the Chaitya symbol. These are now again 
brought into a double alliance with the coins of Behat 
and Kanauj, by the character in which the inscription 
is cut, 

Qn the present silver coin there are five distinct 
letters. I cannot attempt as yet to transcribe these 
mysterious symbols in any more familiar character ; 
but it is not too much to hope that, ere long, another 
prize from Kanauj may put us in possession of an 
inscription in two languages, one of which may be 
known, and may serve as a key to the whole: meantime, 
I proceed to describe fhe peculiarities of the present 
coin. 


OnversE.—A horse stunding unattended and naked. In front 
appears a line of double curvature, which from analogy may be a 
faint trace of the lotus stalk held by the female in the Behat coin 
(fig. 1, plate iv.). 

ReverseE.—On the left, the tree symbol with its chequered frame: 
on the right, a new form composed of two cireles touching, traversed 
by a common diameter, which continues above, and supports an inverted 
crescent. DBclow comes the inscription before mentioned, in large and 
clear letters: in the centre of the field 18 a crescé¢nt, or new moon. 
Above the ryceumbent moon is a small animal, which resembles very 
closely.that depicted on the reverse of the coin from Behat, fig. 1, pl. iv. 


[I have omitted certain vague conjectures of Prinsep’s ` 
regarding the possible bearing of the symbols on the reverse 
of this coin. I interpret the legend on the original, now in 


a [न = 
the British Museum, as ¢ = 4 ८ A विष्ण देवस . ८८५५८ 
= । 1 — 
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devasa. When Prinsep engraved this plate, his eye was 
not so well experienced in the outlines of the P4li alpha- 
bet, as it afterwards became; hence he altogether failed 
to detect the W which is, however, sufficiently palpable below 
the second letter of the inscription. | 

After I had engraved the figures of the three coins 
just described, Dr. Swiney arrived in Calcutta with 
his rich cabinet of ancient coins. In it I discovered 
several connected with the same group, which he 
was kind enough to place in my hands. I had, how- 
ever, reserved only room for one or two (figs. 4 and 5), 
and have been obliged to content myself with the 
legends of the others (4, ¢, d, e,) to show the resem- 
blance of the character to the Kanauj Nagari alphabet. 
I cannot describe these coins better than in Dr. Swiney’s 
own words. 

“ Several of them are rare, particularly the two larger, with the antelope goat on 
one side and the warrior on the other; smaller ones of this description are not un- 
common in the neighbourhood of Sahfranpur; I mean in the smaller towns, and 
certainly not all brought from the newly-discovered deposit at Behat. The first of 
the kind that I met with was stated to be brought from Hardwaér; and there was so 
marked a character of the hill-goat upon it, that it was natural to connect it with 
some long forgotten dynasty in the Sew4lic range. There is an account to be met 
with somewhere, of a certain R4j4 of Kemaon, by name Sakwanta, whose domain 
was invaded by a certain Rajp&l of Indraprastha. It seems that in this case the 
aggressor was defeated, aud Sakwanta obtained and kept possession of the regal 
abode for fourteen years. 

“But perhaps mythology is a better key to the true interpretation of old coins. 
Here we have a series of coins, more or less connected one with another by some 
common symbol of a Jain type: on one coin the horse, on another the antelope or 
goat, on another the hieroglyphic called Swastika, on another the sankh, or sacred 
shell; the character of the reverse or obverse bearing some common jantra, sufficient 
to indicate the series. | 

“Then we possess Colonel Tod's testimony to the existence of such a series ; for 
he says he has in his possession a full series of Jain coins. I do confess, however, 
that my beliefgin these coins being Jain was shaken by the discovery of the two 
larger coins (figs. 4 and 4): on the obverse of these we have the warrior figure of 
Siva, or his son, Skanda Kum4ra, with the huge Sivian spear alluded to in Moor’s _ 
‘Hiuda Pantheon.’ On comparing this figure with the obverse of Nos, 37 and 38 ` | 
of Wilson’s plates, it will be difficult to admit one, and not the other, among Jain 


coins. If rejected as a Jain coin, it may be worth while to read Wilford’s story of 
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Siva's rusticating himself on the banks of the Bagmati; hence called, as writes the 
same authority, in some volume of the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ ‘ Mriga-sringo:’ the 
tradition is that, once upon a time, Siva appeared in the shape of an antelope, 
whence he took the name of Hariniswara, or, in other words, Harinis&, or ‘lord 
of the antelope.’ 

‘Perhaps, as we progress to perfection in the newly-discovered Sanskrit letters, 
the inscription upon at least three of the coins now sent, will throw some light upon 
the subject.” 


[The legend on Dr. Swiney’s coin, 4 ९, may be trans- 
cribed into modern Sanskrit 85 भगवत चच Bhagavata chatra. 
I have not yet had an opportunity of examining the other 
specimens. Prinsep, in his paper of June, 1837, Art. xvii., 
read this as ‘ Bhagavyata cha (or sa).’ | 

Figs. 12, 13, 14, and 15 of plate viii. are four 
coins dug up in the Doab, near Allahabad, and pre- 
sented to the Society by Mr. Spiers. They appear 
to belong to the same class as the preceding, having 
a rudely executed bull on one side, and the Jhar, or 
‘branch,’ on the other, with some ill-defined letters 
in strong relief and a straight chequered border below. 
The jhar in the present day, it should be remem- 
bered, is the symbol distinctive of the Jaiptir and 
Chitor coins; the trisul, of those of Srinagar and 
Sagar. In due course of time we may be able, by 
means of these marks, to trace each species to its 
original locality. [ ‘ Raja Dhana devasya.’ See Art. xvii.] 

Fig. 9 is a copper com among Dr. Gerard’s series, 
bearing a bull on one side, and the well-defined ८ 
Kanauj Nagari letters राज it, गुव sri, on the reverse. 
There are two or three of the same kind in 
collection. | | a 

[A similar coin is engraved and further commented on 
in Art. x., plate xxiil., fig, 33.] 
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VIT.—ON THE COINS AND RELICS DISCOVERED 
BY GENERAL VENTURA.— Continued. 


It is with some diffidence that I now proceed to offer 
a few remarks in illustration of the Manikydla trea- 
sures, knowing the great disadvantages under which 
any attempt to investigate even what may be thought 
80 simple a matter as the antiquity of the monument 
must labour, when unassisted by the previous know- 
ledge of the history, mythology, or current languages 
of the period, and of the locality to which it belongs. 
My object, however, is to place all the circumstances 
which the collateral discoveries of Messrs. Masson, 
Martin Honigberger, Burnes, Gerard, and Karamat Ali, 
have brought to light, before the antiquaries of Europe, 
and then to await their decision on the facts: it being 
my own duty to act as a faithful witness before this 
superior tribunal, nothing exaggerating, and nothing 
extenuating, in the delineation of figures and in- 
scriptions, such as they appear in the originals now 
in my possession. 

The subject which I propose to elucidate on the 
present occasion is that of the coins connected with 
the tope of Manikydla ; as they naturally stand forward 
most prominently in offering materials for fixing the 
date of the building 
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We learn from the Etat des travaux, that forty- 
four copper medals were found buried along with = 
the principal cylinder, and several others in different 
parts of the masonry, besides the gold and silver 
coins enclosed in the cylinders themselves. On at- 
tempting a classification, as far as their mutilated 
condition would allow, these were all (with the ex- 
ception of two) found to be referable to the five species 
depicted at the foot of plate vi.: being in the follow- 
ing proportion :— 

Of figure 31 (shewn hereafter to belong to the Kanerkos 


proup), large: 1... ..:sesseecectyssases ००००४ 20 
Of the same type, but smaller, (fig. 9, pl. Vi.) .......ceseeeeeees 17 
Of the clephant type, (fig. 28, pl. W1.)........cccssecscesseensencens 15 
Of the figure sitting with one- foot up, (fig. 29, pl. vi.) ..... + 42 
Of the figure sitting cross-legged, (fig. 32, pl. V1.)...........000. ee 
Of the bull and raja, or Kadphises coin, (fig. 4, pl. vill.) ...... 2 


With ten others which are too much defaced to admit of classi- 
fication. 


Although, among these coins, very few have legi- 
ble inscriptions, the collections of Dr. Gerard and of 
Sayyid Karamat ’Ali, in conjunction with the specimens 
depicted by Mr. Masson, have furnished materials for 
decyphering them in considerable abundance; mdeed, 
of the several groups specified above, 1 have before 
me upwards of three hundred coins, of which thirty- 
two exhibit more or less of the bull and raja inscrip- 
tion; twenty that of the elephant coin; as many more 
that of the Kanerkos legend; and half a dozen that 
of the seated figures. 

But, before entermg upon the description of these 
coins, of which it must be remarked that we do not 
know the date a prior/, although, froni their possessing 
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Greek inscriptions, we necessarily refer them to an 
` age not very distant from the Bactrian dynasty, it 
will be more satisfactory to bestow a little further 
attention upon the silver coins found in the first gold 
box (see page 95), which I have already stated gene- 
rally to belong to the known dynasty of the Sassanide, 
without, however, venturing to contract their date 
within narrower limits than the duration of that 
dynasty, namely, from the third to the seventh cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 


SASSANIAN COINS OF MANIKYALA. 


THE characters on the obverse of the Sassanian coin 
(fig. 8, pl. v.,) are not sufficiently distinct to enable 
us to decypher the name, even by placing it in juxta- 
position with others of the same kind, which Sir R. 
Ker Porter states to have been read by himself ‘on 
the principles laid down by the Baron De Sacy.’ 

There is one peculiarity, however, which (supposing 
his reading to be correct) will serve our purpose equally 
well in identifying it. I allude to the very curious 
ornament, of two wings embracing a crescent and star, 
on the cap of the monarch. The same ornament is 
visible on a coin depicted by the author just mentioned, 
in fig. 8, plate lviii., of his ‘ Travels in Georgia and 
Persia,’ and the following is the account given of it 
in page 130, vol. ii., of the same work :— 


“This piece of money is more frequently met with than any other of the 
Sassanian dynasty. It is larger than most of the ancient currency, and on the whole 
very slightly executed, The diadem of the king has the singularity of being more — 
in the shape of a helmet than a crown ; it is winged, but surmounted by a crescent ` 
and star, instead of the customary globular form. The bust is encircled by a triple 
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range of pearls, marked in equi-distant divisions by a star and crescent. The letters 
which compose the legend are very complicated, running into each other like rapid 
writing. On the face of the medal they produce ‘shapGri mezdezn,’ ete., and on 
the reverse, ‘shapdri,’ with other letters too defaced to decypher. This Shapar 
must be the second of that name, (the seventh in descent from the first, who was the 
the conqueror of Valerian), and he also was a great man, being surnamed Zdlaktaf, 
and renowned for his victories over the Roman emperors Julian, Constantius, etc.” 


It must be remarked, however, that the head-dress 
of the coin differs from that of the sculpture of this 
monarch at Takht-i Rustam, where his names and titles 
are inscribed in legible Pehlvi.’ 

Sapor II. came to the throne at the hour of his 
birth, in 4.7. 310, and reigned nearly seventy years, 
which is itself a strong reason in favor of his coins 
being more numerous than those of other Sassanian 
princes, and so far corroborates the appropriation of 
the winged head-dress to him. He was more than 
once engaged in repelling the Tartar and Arab invaders 
of his territories. It was from his clemency to the 
Arabs that he obtained the name of Zu-l-aktaf, which 
D’Herbelot explains to signify ‘aux épaules.’ Other 
Persian historians, however, according to D’Herbelot, 
make the title of this monarch, Zu-l-aknaf, ‘ aux ailes,’ 
or ‘with the wings,’ interpreting it as an allusion to his 
clemency towards his Arab enemies, whom he, on some 
occasion, spared from massacre. Taking it in its literal 
sense, it may have applied to his usual head-dress ; 
or, metaphorically, the title may have perhaps been 
typified by the device of wings upon his cap, in the 
coins and effigies of the monarch. Assuming it to be | 


1 I was not aware, until sceing it in Ker Porter that this character had been. 
satisfactorily decyphered ; unfortunately, the a स Asiatic Socicty’s =. does 
not contain a copy of De Sacy’s ‘ Mémoire sur les divers Antiquités de la Perse,” 
which furnished Ker Porter with the key to 115 alphabet 
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satisfactorily proved, at any rate, that the silver coi 
in question belongs to this sovereign, we have at once 
a limit to the antiquity of the tope of Manikydla, in 
the reign of Sapor II.,—that is, between the years 
of the Christian era 310-380; for it is natural to 
suppose that the coins deposited were of the species 
current at the time, as it has always been customary 
in the nations of the west so to deposit the current 
coins of the place on laying the foundations of temples, 
bridges, and other public works. Thus, then, we con- 
tract the date of the erection within the narrow space 
of these seventy years, which may be esteemed a 
sufficient approximation, in the absence of more positive 
information on the subject. 

Before quitting the subject of the Sassanian coin, 
I must notice the other two coins already stated to 
assimilate with the Sassanian type, namely, figs. 10 
and 11 of plate v. The head-dress in these is also 
` remarkable for the wings; although the absence of 
bushy hair and beard, attended with a difference of 
feature, forbid their being ascribed to the same prince, 
or at any rate, to the same year of his reign. The chief . 
peculiarity of these coins is.their Devanagari legend, 
which, however illegible it may be in parts, contains 
the initial title of respect, ‘Sri,’ repeated twice and 
in the same rélative position—before the title and 
before the name itself—as is customary with Indian 
monarchs ; for instance, Sri Mahardjadhi Raja Sri Chan- 
dra Gupta, ete. The name itself may probably~be - 
forcign 

The reverse of these coins, no longer a fire-altar” 
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with its attendant priests, bears a rudely executed 
front face with a head-dress of a peculiar form. For- 
tunately among the coins procured at Kabul by Sayyid 
Karamat ’Ali, there is one which serves, in a great 
measure, to clear up the mystery of this ornament. I 
have depicted it as fig. 6 of plate vii. On one side of 
it we see the front face and winged crown of Zi-l-aktaf, 
Shapar II., with the precise ornaments on the margin 
of the obverse described by Ker Porter, and no Sanskrit 
epigraphe; while on the reverse we have the mys- 
terious head-dress of figs. 10 and 11, and the legible 
Devanagari inscription, ‘Sri Vasudeva,’ which is the 
patronymic appellation of Krishna, the Indian Apollo. 
{ These coins will be more fully considered under Art. XV] 
At the epoch now established as the date of the 
tope, the ancient religion of Persia—the worship of 
the sun, or Mithras—had not only been restored to 
its former splendour among the Persians themselves, 
but it is acknowledged to have exercised a powerful 
influence on all other religions prevailing at the same 
time; even the Christian religion was tinctured with 
many of the mysteries of the Mithraic worship,' and 
an attempt had been made by Scythien, Terebinthus,’ 
1 “Ta fete nomméc eclle de ‘la naissance du solcil invincible’ (natalis solis 
invicti) tombait au VIIIe des calendes de Janvier, oun au 25 Décembre. Environ & 
la méme époquc, quelques jours aprés le solstice d’hiver, se célébrait la grande fete 
des Perses, appelée Mirrhagan /mihira, soleil; géhan, fete), mot qui cxprime une 
3066 analogue. L’une et l'autre de ees deux solennités avaient également rapport a 
Mithras. Les chefs de l’église d’occident fixtrent au méme jour la célébration de la 
naissance du Christ, dont yt: ue était demeurée inconnuc jusques la.” — Keligions 9 
de ? Antiquite, traduit de Allemand du D. F. Creuzer, par J. D. Guigniant. 
> The assumed name of Tercbinthus (Buddas) has given rise to conjectures of his 
connection with the Hind@ saered द of the same name, and the ancient 
fathers actually ascribed many of bes traditions of the Buddhists to this heretic, 
Hyde, however, shows the origin of their mistake. ‘ Buddas’ in Chaldaic has the same 


signification as * Terchinthus’ in Greck, and this was the cause of his changing his 
name, See Wilford’s speculations on the subject, ‘ Asiatic Resvarches,’ ix., 219. 
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and lastly by Manes, in the latter part of the third 
century, and in the very court of the Persian monarch, 
to incorporate the doctrines of Christ with the mysteries 
of Zoroaster, in a system of his own, known to the 
Alexandrine Church as the Manichzan heresy. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that om the Indian 
side of the Persian monarch’s dominions, in a part 
probably under—his influence, if not directly under his 
sway, we should find the fire-altar, or the image of 
the sun, replaced by Krishna among the Ilindts, or 
Buddha among the Buddhists; both of them person- 
ating the sun in their respective mythologies. 

Whatever forms of the Hind religion were pre- 
valent at the time, the adoption of the Sun as the ` 
ostensible representation of divine power, either in 
accordance with the commands. of the ruling prince, 
or from a natural tendency towards an union of the 
Brahmanical and Magian faith could not present many 
difficulties. ‘We must not be surprised,’ says Sir 
William Jones, ‘at finding that the characters of all 
the pagan deities, male and female, melt into cach 
other, and at last into one or two; for it seems a 
well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods 
and goddesses, in ancient Rome and modern Vardnes 
(Benares), mean only the powers of nature, and prin- 
cwpally those of the sun, expressed in a variety of ways, 
and by a multitude of fanciful names.’ ! 

The kind of radiated ‘coma’ which surrounds the 
head-dress of Vasu Deva in our coin (fig. 6, plate vii.,) 
may be readily imagined to represent the glory “or | 


1 Asiatic Researches,’ vol, 1., p. 267 
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brilliant effulgence of the sun; it resembles somewhat 
_ the glory round the head of Surya, in Moor’s ‘ Pan- 
_theon,’ plate Ixxxvii. The same ornament appears on 
the reverse of the two coins from Manikyala (figs. 10 
and 11, plate v.), but the name Vasu Deva is wanting 
in these, and the Sanskrit legend is confined to the 
obverse, where it evidently marks the name of the 
young king with the winged helmet. 

If the winged head-dress be considered, then, the 
exclusive mark of Shapar II, we may suppose him 
to have possessed provinces in India, wherein he struck 
money, with his name and titles in the Nagari cha- 
racter; and where, to avoid offending the prejudices 
of the people, he omitted the altar of Mithras, and 
adopted the Hindi divinity which coincided nearest 
` with the object of his own worship. 

While we have this evidence of Indo-Sassanian 
rule in some quarter of the Panjab, another of our 
coins, though but one, would seem to point out a 
similar connection with the Bactrian provinces. Among 
the coins of the Kadphises group sent down by Karamat 
’Alf, are two gold ones of very inferior fabrication, thin 
like the Sassanian coins, and differing in many respects 
from the class of coins to which they are otherwise 
allied. One of these is depicted as fig. 10 of plate viii. 
The other is similar, except that the head-dress of 
the prince is surmounted by a pair of wings and a globe, 
as separately shown in fig. 11. I thought at first that 
the coin might’ be spurious, being of gold and so 
vastly inferior in execution to its fellows, but it will 
be seen hereafter that its authenticity is well estab- 
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lished : it is sufficient in this place to point out the 
above curious fact, and I therefore now proceed to 
review the other coins of the Manikyala' tumulus, 
with the hope rather of applying the epoch already 
found from the Sassanian coin to the history of these, 
than to draw from the latter any additional lhght 
regarding the age of the monument. 


OBVERSES OF THE COINS OF KANERKOS. 


Beginning, then, with the two gold coins preserved in the cylinders of the same 
metal, the first remark which occurs on their inspection is, that Greek characters 
were still in use in the provinces of Kabul and the Panj4b in the fourth century, 
corrupted to be sure, but still retaining more of their original form than those of 
the latter Arsacide, or of the first Sassanide of Persia, a century anterior to them 
in date. 

The next observation which offers is, that none of the words of the inscription 
are Greek ; neither the titles of the Indo-Scythic sovereigns of Bactria, ‘BACLAETC 
BACIAEON,’ nor even Greek terminations to the words, being any longer apparent 
(with the exception of two Kadphises coins upon which the Greek legend was barely 
perceptible). It was not until I had carefully analysed all that was legible of the 
fresh supply of coins of the same nature, that I was able to distinguish the direct 
consanguinity of the whole of these barbaric descendants with their comparatively 
pure progenitors above mentioned, 

Nearly the whole of the Bactrian series of coins is now known to us 

Those of pure Grecian fabrication, such as the beautiful silver medal of Euthy- 
demus brought down by Lieut. Burnes, of which Dr. Gerard has recently favored me 
with a duplicate, simply bear the head of the sovereign on the obverse, and his 
name, along with a figure of Jupiter, Hercules, or some other god, on the reverse, 
after the fashion of their Syrian prototypes.” 

The coins of Menander, Apollodotus, and Eucratides, as well as those of Antila- 
kides, Hermawus, Unadpherros, and other princes made known through Mr. Masson's 
successful rescarches, have invariably an inscription in Pehlvi or some unknown 
character on the reverse, while the name and titles of the sovereign, instead of 
running straight across the ficld as in the Macedonian coins, encircle the device on 
the obverse, in the manner of the Roman coins of the same period, which were then 
no doubt, current extensively im the cast 

The Pehlvi inscription continues on the coins of Kadphises, which we may con- 
elude, from their comparative rarity in the Maniky4la collection, to have belonged 
to a different province from those of Kanerkos, or to have been antecedent to them 
by a period sufficient to render them scarce in the district. 


1 The Sanskrit 1 oe on the two Manikyala coins have resisted the attempts 
of all the its to whom I could refer, even with the aid of a conjecture that they . 
might refer to Shapdr IT. of Persia, or, though less likely, to Krishna 


* See ‘Journal of the Asiatie Society of Bengal,’ vol. ii. plate xi. [plate ii. spa] 


= 
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The fortunate discovery by Dr. Martin Honigberger of one of the coins of this 
prince in a tope near Kabul, corroborates the idea of a separate seat of government ; 
and the device of the bull (and Siva>) points to a different creed from that of the 
Kanerkos series, which bear an image, as will presently be shown, of the sun; and 
thus appear more nearly allied to the Persian ereed. 

At the period, however, of the erection of the Maniky4la monument, a con- 
siderable change had taken place in the designation of the princes of both countries : 
at least, we find a similar alteration in the inscription of the coins of both; the 
devices in other respects remaining unaltered, or only deteriorated in execution. 

The alteration to which I allude, is the omission of the Greek title BACIAETC 
BACIAEON, and the substitution of PAO NANO PAO, or simply PAO. That such 
was the case may be proved from numcrous coins in Mr. Masson's plates; I have, 
however, endeavoured to make the transition still plainer by placing together in 
plate vii. drawings of the coins which I imagine to be thus allied. Figures 7 and 8 
are from very perfect specimens of the genuine Kanerkos coin in copper, the first 
sent me by Karamat ’Ali, the second by Dr, Gerard: while figures 10 and 111 are 
from other equally well preserved coins in my own enriched cabinet. The devices 
will at once be pronounced to be identical. 

Of the legend on the first two coins [ need add nothing to what has been before 
said: of the others, I have collected, to the right hand of fig. 10, the various 
readings extant; and, beginning on the right hand, we find, as before stated, 
PAOKA . . . . NHPKI, which I suppose to be equivalent to BaciAevs Kaynpxov ;? 
the break between KA and NHPKI seeming to have becn merely caused by the want 
of space below the device, while the dots between the A and the N may be intended 
to denote their immediate connection. 

If we now turn to the Kadphises group in plate viii. we find precisely the same 
change of designation, at the foot of the plate on the right-hand side, where, for the 
sake of saving space, the terminating words only of the Greek inscription are 
engraved. 

The first part of the full inscription on the elder type of these coins, both the 
large and the small, is correctly given by Mr, Masson, as BACIA¢vC BACIAE&@N 
CwTHP MEFAC.* The name KAASICHC is itself not very distinct in any of the ten 
coins whence my inscriptions are copied, but, coupled with Mr. Masson’s authority, 
it may be fully relied on. The intervening letters arc more uncertain: the various 
7८811728 are OOX, OKMO, OOKMO, OOHN, OOMO. The two omicrons cannot 


1 (‘Ariana Antiqua,’ xiii. 1, p, 363. ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
iv. 162, 1845, p. 438, 9.] 


2 We have no authority for writing it maynpxos, since it always occurs with the 
genitive termination ov, although united to BacsAevs in the nominative, 


3 Mr. Masson’s ‘ Memoir’ is so full on the subject of the iMadphises coins, that I 
have not thought it neccssary to add anything thereto. I may here, however, point 
out that the portion of Colonel Tod’s ‘ bull and कश" coin, which Schlegel could 
make nothing of (* Asiatic Researches,’ xvii. ie + has been successfully ग ed 
by the more — specimens now obtained. hat the Professor deciphered as 
IHPNI£1IC and eAOBITIPIc are evidently (supplying the two first letters of ‘ saviour *) 
owTHP METAC KAAPICHC. Schlegel considered the name to be that of a Tartar 
Khan, or Indo-Scythian prince. Coloncl Tod, however, leancd to a Parthian origin, 
whilst the Bactrian kingdom was su bject to Parthian kings; this view seems the 
most probable from several considerations, such as the fire-altar, the costume, and 
the Pehlvi inscriptions 
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well be intended as stops to denote the termination of the inscription, to which 
purpose they wou!d be applied in the Zend, or Pehlvi; nor can the intervening word 
be an epithet, coupled with peyas, for the same word occurs on the gold medal 
found by Dr. Martin Honigberger,! with the simpler form 84614590 OOHMO 
KAA#ICHC. The only probable conjecture is this, that Ookmo or ohemo may be a 
part or an adjunct of the name of the prince. 

Quitting this dubious ground, and descending to the inferior coins of the bull 
type, we find legends 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15. expressing more or less legibly the same 
term PAO NANO observed on the Kanerkou group. 

In the same manner, fifteen of the elephant coins afford, some entire, and some in 
part, the legend PAO NANO PAO in place of the title, and some few, as that 
depicted in fig. 31 of plate vii. have the word KENPANO, which, until contradicted 
by more satisfactory testimony, we may assume to be the prince’s name on this coin. 
In some coins this name seems written KENOPANO. 

The two eopper coins having seated figures, 29 and 32 of the Manikyala plate vi. ; 
also 32 of plate vii. and 3 of plate viii. have, though in fewer examples, furnished 
unequivocal fragments of the same legend or title, PAO NANO..... 

The coin with the running figure, on the contrary. has only (in the three legible 
samples of our collection) yielded portions of PAO KA..... NHPKI, and is there- 
fore in all respects similar to the secondary form of the Kanerkou medals. The above 
includes all of the Indo-Scythic type yet known: Mr. Masson restricts them to four 
distinct sets, and, in fact, so judicious had been his survey of the group, that we 
have not been able to add one new type to his list, 

We now turn to the two gold coins of the Maniky4la cabinet, having, from the 
above cursory survey of the more numerous copper coins, became possessed, as it were, 
of a key to their solution. 

It was some little time before I discovered that the inscriptions on the larger gold 
coin of the first Maniky&la deposit, (Plate V. fig. 2,) and the little gold coin of the 
lower cylinder (plate vi. fig. 24,) bore precisely the same legend on the obverse. 
The first half of the writing on the small coin was not legible ; and it was only after 
perceiving the analogy of the latter half with the second part of the larger coin, that 
I was led, by careful examination, to trace and recognise the rudiments of each letter 
of the first part of the obliterated coin. I have in the present plate, vii., placed 
the two in juxtaposition, (figs. 25 and 26,) to show their identity, and the whole 
line thus restored becomes very evidently PAO NANO PAO... OOHPKI 
KOPANO. 

There is some indistinetness, and perhaps an omission, about the central portion 
of this inseription, where portions of the letters are cut off, or entangled with the 
ornamental head-dress of the prince; but we are fortunately able to clear up this 
uncertainty from a coin depicted as No. 2 of Professor Wilson’s plates, in the 
seventeenth volume of the ‘ Researches,’ and stated by my predecessor to have been 
discovered in a field near Comilla in .Tipera. The inscription on this coin is now 
rendered legible by our acquired knowledge of its associates. The corrected reading is 
PAONANOPAOKA NHPKIKOPANO, and it at once enables us to supply the 
omission’ in the centre of the Maniky4la gold coins by the name already so familiar 
to our ears, as ‘Kanerki’ or ‘Kanerkou’ ' 

Are thtse various coins then all th tion of one sovereign? or was the 

' See the drawing of this coin by Masson, in plate xiii. of his memoir, ‘Journal ` 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. iii. 

' 
| 
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superscription of that prince maintained by his successors, and gradually lost by the 
corruption of the Greek characters, in which it was endeavoured to be conveyed? 
To these questions a satisfactory answer cannot be given in the present state of our 
knowledge: but we cannot avoid remarking that the... KENOPANO of the Elephant 
coin may, by a very trifling alteration, be read as..... KI KOPANQ, which will 
bring it to coincide with the other coins of this extensive family. 

The degeneration of individual letters is sufficiently visible in the various forms 
of the P, the A, the K, and the M, in the specimens engraved, but a more wholesale 
abandonment of the primitive form may, I think, be pointed out in the third gold 
coin of Mr. Wilson's plates, being one of what we have called the Bull and R&j4, or 
Kadphises, coins. The legend on this is very prominent, and contains, under a 
trifling disguise, the very letters of the same sentence ; the first letter, P, is wanting, 
and the three final letters of the last word, (9) AONANOPAO OQHOKOP (ayo), 

The collection received from Karfmat ’Ali has put me in possession of two gold 
coins of this curioys species; (which was indeed held to be of doubtful origin, from 
Colonel Mackenzie having apparently multiplied fac-similes of his in silver :) they are 
thin, and of exceedingly clumsy manufacture, but the legends in both are plain, though 
much more transformed than the specimen just given. Fig. 10 of plate vi, repre- 
sents one of these coins, and fig. 11, the principal charavteristics of the other, namely, 
the inscription, the king’s head, (already alluded to as wearing the winged eap of the 
Sassanian monarchs,) the fire-altar, and the symbol, all more or less varied. The 
inscription now possesses but three characters, P, N, and O, the latter having swal- 
lowed up all the angular A’s and P's; and the N assuming all the functions of M and 
K. Bearing this in mind, the lower line may be read without any fanciful straining, 
OPAONANO P.O KOPA... 

Fig. 10 is equally capable of the same interpretation, for beginning on the left 
hand, at the bottom, what appears to be POOMOPOOBO UUVO VOPOdO 
is evidently letter for letter a corruption of PAONANOPAO OOHO KOPANO, 

The characters of the whole series of these curious relics, of a dynasty entirely un- 
known from other sources, having been so far developed, as regards the obverse of the 
medals, it remains, before we proceed to consider the variable motto on the reverse, 
to offer a few observations on the meaning these enigmatica] words rao nano rao 
and korano may be intended to convey, 

First then, as regards the termination in the short Greek o;—we learn from M, 
Eugéne Burnouf’s very learned commentary on the ‘ Yacna,” in the introductory essay 
on the Zend alphabet, that the Zend contains a short o unknown to the Sanskrit 
alphabet and used as the equivalent of the short N4gari inherent a, while on the 
other hand it has precisely the value of the Greek omicron." To express, therefore, 
‘any native word so terminating, in the Greek character, the omicron would neces- 
sarily be employed. We know from the circumstance of the Zend or rather Pehlvi 
characters on the obyerse of the Bactrian coins, that this dialect must have been the 


1 It is, perhaps, unnecessary to state that in the Zend, as in the European alphabets, 
the vowels are ah ees by distinguishing symbols. M. Burnouf, in speaking of a 
-ehange of vowel o hy between the समि rit and Z se nd, says, “ Ce changement 
devra peu étonner, sans दु 1० pense que dans 1 1706 méme I'a bref Dévan&garj 
-yaut o, suivant la prononciation Bengale, et € bref, comme nous l’avons déja remarqué 
४ slus haut. Dans ce cas 16 Zend n'est = réalité 16 Dévanigari, c'est plutdt 
‘omicron gree, en tant qu'il repond ३ 19 t et a l’e Latin dans les mots que ces» 
trois. _possédent cn commun.”—Commentaire sur lz Yogna, par bugeng 
Burnouf, vol. 1. p. 59, ¦ as 
9 


at 
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prevailing language of the country. Moreover, from the learned authority above 
quoted we learn, that the termination in do is of very frequent use in the Zend, the 
final o being the regular permutation of s, the sign of the Sanskrit nominative in 
words common to the two languages: thus in AAwra-mazddo (Ormuzd), the latter 
word is precisely the Sanskrit mahkd-dds ‘ qui magna dat,’ an attribute of the Deity : 
again “la ‘lune’ porte, en Zend, le nom de mdo ~ et mdhya, ‘lunaire,’ avec le suffixe 
des adjectifs, ya, est derivé de mah, qui est exactement le Sanscrit mas, ‘ lune.’ ” 

The iteration of the term rdo in the expression rao nano rao, contrasted with its 
single employment in other instances, bears so strong an affinity to the duplication 
Bagwveuvs BaciAewy, in Greck ; malkan-malkd, in Pehlvi; rdjddhi-rdja, in. Sanskrit, 
€#€.) that it is hardly possible to resist the assumption of a similar interpretation for 
the words in question, more especially when it is known that the term rao is to this 
day a common affix to the names of native Mar&thi and R&jput princes; such as 
Mulhar Rao, Govind Rao, Trimbak 280, ete. The Persian title rdy, conferred by 
the Dihli emperors on Hinda princes as an inferior grade to rad, had doubtless a 
similar meaning, and like rez, ré, ro‘; may be traced to the original Sanskrit root 
CF, the quality of ‘rule’ or ‘passion’ (both cqual privileges of royalty 1). 

The title Bala-rdyd, or Bala-rao, is stated by Wilford to have been equivalent, in 
the spoken language of Gujarat, to Bala-rdja, ‘the great king.’ The Bala-raya 
dynasty of that country was composed of petty kings, and the title was contradistin- 
guished from Rdjendra the ‘superior’ or ‘imperial sovereign.’! Mr. Wilson in his notes 
on the ancient inscriptions on Mount Abu? enumerates the following titles as de- 
noting progressively decreasing grades of rank :—Mahdrajddhirajd, rdjd, rdna, rdwel, 
rdsi, and rdo, The appellation rdwe/, according to Colonel Tod,3 was the ancient 
title of the princes of Mewar. It was only changed to अवद in the twelfth century. 
Raoul or rdwel is still the designation of the princes of Dungurpdr and Jesalmér. 

That rao was ani inferior title will not injure its applicability to the princes of the 
Panj4b and Bactria, at the time in question; for it is known that the country was 
divided into petty sovereigntics, and it is probable that many were tributary to the 
Persian monarch, 

Without a dictionary of the Zend, the right interpretation of the word ndno can 
only be attempted in the same hypothetical manner. As a name it is frequently met 
with among the P4rsis of the west of India, and equally among the Mar&this of 
Gujarft and the Dakhan; Nana Govind R4&o, Nana Cowasji, Nana Farnaviz, the 
८०8 minister, and many other familiar names might be adduced in evidence. That 
it is some title of nobilitude (if I may use the expression) can hardly be doubted, 
though itsprecise import be not known, The word sana is inserted in Wilson's 
Sanskrit dictionary as bearing the signification, “(1) without, except; (2) many, 
various; (3) double, or twofold, as mdndrasa, many-flavoured ; ndndrdga, many- 
coloured :""—in the same way we might read, knowing the close connection of the 
Zend with the Sanskrit, rao nana rao ‘royal doubly royal,’ which has, so far, a strict 
analogy with rdjddhiraja—‘rex super rex’, I am unable to offer any more probable 
conjecture on the meaning of this word. 

The final designation koran, bears at first sight a strong resemblance to the 
Greck xoipayos, ‘princeps, dominus:’ but as the introduction of a word seldom or 
never used in this sense upon coins would imply an increasing knowledge of a foreign 
tongue at the very time when in other palpable instances it was falling into disvse 


“td | i 
1 * Asiatic Researches,’ vol, ix. P 179. 3 ‘Asiatic Researches,” vol. xvi. p..314, = 
5 Tod’s ‘ R4jasth4n,’ vol. i. p. 213. , 
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and oblivion, such an explanation cannot be allowed for a moment. The next 
analogy which strikes the imagination is to the modern title 5410-4 girdn, borne by 
three of the Dihli monarchs, Taimar, Shah Jahan, and Muhammad Shah. The 
explanation of this epithet has been given in various ways, as ‘lord of the fortunate 
conjunction of the plancts;’ ‘the august hero;" ‘the sovereign who has reigne:l 
through acertain term or lustrum,’ (10, 20, 30, 40, 80, or 120 years,) ‘lord of the 
horns or rays.’ In the latter sense it bears an analogy to Z#-/-arnain, the common 
title of Alexander the Great, literally ‘ awx cornes,’ ‘with the horns,’ in allusion to the 
horns of Ammon depicted upon his head in most of his medals. Here again is 2 
connection not to be passed over unobserved with the application of Zu-l-akndf, “Saux 
ailes,"” to the parallel instance of the winged head-dress of Sapor in the Sassanian 
coin before described. 

Kirana is Sanskrit as well as Persian: no doubt, therefore, some derivative form 
of thesame root will be found inthe Zend: it signifies ‘a ray of light, a sun- 07 moon- 
beam :’ ‘avana also signifies ‘an interval of time.’ It is probable, therefore, flat the 
epithet (०९/९० may have some reference to the designation of the Moghul emperors 
who, it may be remarked, brought it into Hinddstan, though many centuries after- 
wards, from the country which was the scene of Kanerkt’< rule 

Of the word preceding ‘orano, the yariations in reading on diffcrent coins are 50 
great, OOH, OOMO, OMKO, etc., that I cannot venture an opinion, on the subject 
further than, as it appears also in the pure Greck inscription of Kadphises’ coin, it 
ust probably form part of a proper name. On the two Maniky4la gold coins, how- 
ever, the reading is distinctly OOMPKI (or OOHPKI, for the H and. M are nearly 
alike), while on Carey's coin, before described, the initial is equally distinct, and the 
testimony is strong in favour of reading it as KANHPKI, with the same termination as 
is found on the well-preserved coin, fig. 10 of plate vii. Should this prove to be the 
right reading, we have thus the full inscription on the obverse PAO NANO PAO 
KANhPKI KOPANO, which may be interpreted ‘ King of kings, hanerki the 
splendid,’ 

I have not alluded to the hypothesis advanced in my former note, that Kanerkos 
might be the Kanishka of Kashmirian history, because the discovery of the Sassamian 
coins, and the consequent modern date of the present monument, at once overthrow 
that supposition. It may, however, be urged in explanation of the great abundance 
of the Kanerki coins, that this name may be one of a family or dynasty, like that of 
Arsaces on the Arsacidan coins, repeated without further distinction than an altera- 
tion in the features and dress of the monarch, throughout the whole line from the 
real Kanerki downwards, 


INSCRIPTION ON THE REVERSE OF THE KANERKI COLNS 


I now proceed to offer a few remarks touching the inscription and device on the 
reverse of the Manikyila coins of the Kanerki group. 

That the image represented on all these coins 1s a sacred personage may be 
gathered from the glory which invariably encigeles its head, In this respect the~ 
coins resemble their Grecian prototypes, upon which we behold the figures of 
Jupiter, Hercules, Apolo, and Castor and Pollux. __ 

The costume of our mythological figure, however, differs greatly from the Grecian 
model, and in the specimens best preserved (as fig. 10, of plate vii.) it resembles the 
Persian dress with its peculiar turbaned hat, and a thin flowing robe hanging from 
the shouklers . 
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There are four varieties of attitude, attended with other peculiarities, which it 
will be better to couple in description with what we have to say on the epigraphe of 
®ach. ; 

The first variety is already well known from Lieut. Burnes’ and Masson's. speci- 
mens: a beautiful coin of this type is engraved in plate vii. from one of Karfmat 
"178 collection, 

The figure is wrapped in*a flowing, muslin robe, of the Indian character: it 
faces the right hand, is apparently a female, and bears a lotus, The motto is 
NANAIA, Portions of the same name are seen on all the copper coins in which 
the figure faces to the right hand. It 35 also discoverable in the Tipera gold coin 
(No. 2 of Wilson’s plates), | 

Mr. Masson has conjectured, very plausibly, that this name is identical with Nani, 
There are, he says, numerous shrines throughout that country known to the 
Muhammadans as the Ziarats of Bibi Nani. The Hindds also resort to them, 
claiming the lady as one of the numerous forms of the goddess Parvati, 

Col. Wilford mentions in the third and fourth volumes of the ‘ Researches’ a 
goddess, called by Strabo ANAIA, and equivalent to the Sanskrit An4yas&-devi, which 
seems to have a near connection with the object of discussion. ‘ Even to this day,’ 
says this lea~ned mythologist, ‘the Hindas occasionally visit the two jwd/d-mukhis or 
“burning springs” (of naphtha) in Cusha-dwipa: the first of which, dedicated to the 

goddess Devi with the epithet Andyasd, is not far from the Tigris; and Strabo 
mentions x temple on that very spot, inscribed to the goddess Anaias:’ again, 
* Andyasd-devi-sthdn (now Corcur) was the rns Avaias Iepov of Strabo.’ 1 

He ajterwards alludes to some Hindas who had visited the place: ‘I have been 
fortunate enough to meet with four or five pilgrims who had paid their devotions 
at this coly temple of the goddess ANAIA or ANAIAS, with its burning mouth or 
jwdld-mukhi-: it is near Kerkook, east of the Tigris,’ 2 - 

The cirenmstance of the burning fountain is of material importance, as it will be 
seen by the sequel that.it connects nanaia with the other devices of the reverse, and 
withthe general and national fire worship to which it is imagined they may all be 
traced. The inscriptions accompanying this appellation are, generally speaking, of 

` pure Greek; had they been otherwise, it might have been doubted whether nanaia 
were not the adjectival or feminine form of the word ndna on the obverse. 

The goddess Nanaia, or Anaia, again, bears aclose analogy in name and character 
to the Anaitis of the Greek, and the Anahid of the Persian, mythology ; that is, the 
planet Venus, and one of the seven fires held sacred by the latter people. M. Guig- 
niaut’s remarks on the subject may be applied to the figure on our coin :—“ Le culte 
simple et pur du feu; dominant dans les premiers ages, se vit bientOt associer 16. culte 
des astres et surtout des planétes. . . , Les feux, les planétes, et les génies qui-y 

_ président, sont au nombre de sept, nombre le plus sacré de tous chez les Perses ; mais 
troia, surtout, se représentent sans cesse comme les plus aneiennement révérés,—le feu 
des étoiles ou la planéte de Vénus, Anahid;—le feu du soleil, ou feu Mihr ;—le feu de 
la foudre, on feu Bersin, Jupiter. Le:culte du feu Guschasp, ou d’Anahid, ‘figure 
comme un culte fort antique dans 1९5 livres Zends.et-dans le ‘Schah Nameh’, de méme 
que celui d’Anaitis dans une foule d'auteurs Grecs depuis Hérodote. . . . Or Mitra 
(feminin de Mithras) et Anahid, ow Anaifis, sont une seule et méme déesse, ]'étoile du 
matin, génie femelle qui préside 4 l'amour, qui donne la: lumiére, et’ qui dirige la 


+ “Asiatic Researches,’ vol. iii. p. 297 and 434. 
* -* Asiatic Researches,’ vol. iy. p. 374. 
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marche harmonicuse des astres avec les sons de sa lyre, dont les rayons du soleil for- 
ment les cordes.’ ' 

The object in the hand of our Nanaia (fig. 7, plate vii.) is not however a musical 
instrument, but rather a flower, or perhaps the mirror appertaining to Venus. 

The larger gold लमा from Maniky4la has apparently an expanded form of the 

same name: it is read MANAOBALO in page 94, but from the similarity of M and 
N in the corrupted Greek of the pcriod in question, I entertain little doubt that the 
correct reading is NANAO (for vava:a), with some affix or epithet, BA or BATU or 
BAAO, which could only be made out by one acquainted with the Zend language. 
, ५ On the other hand, the horns of the moon projecting from the shoulders of this 
figure, assimilate it strongly to a drawing in Hyde's ‘ Historia Relizionis veterum 
Persarum,’ p. 114, of Malach-baal, to which also the last four letters of the inscrip- 
tion bear some resemblance. Malach-baal, or Rex-baal, is only another name for the 
sun. ‘Those who’ incline to the latter interpretation will of course class this reverse 
with those of HAIO\, to which I shall presently advert. 

A remarkable variation from the genuine Greek reading occurs in one of the speci 
mens published by Colonel Tod in the ‘ ‘Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society 
vol, i. plate xii. fig. 14, on a coin of PAO KA... + (wmpx:). The word Nanaia here 
appears under the disguise of NANAO, and this is an important accession to our 
knowledge, both as showing that the Greek name corresponded to the vernacular, and 
as proving, from'the Zend termination in do, the link with the Sanskrit dnayasd 

The second type of the Kanerkou reverse represents a male figure, dressed in a 
frock, trowsers, and boots: he is in a graceful attitude, facing the left, with the 
right arm uplifted, and the left a-kimbo. He has a turban, and a ‘glory,’ which is 
in some instances radiated. 

` The designation on ‘the higher class of this type is uniformly HAIOC, ‘the sun,’ 
and there can’ be no; doubt, therefore, concerning its nature: moreover in the subse- 
quent series, wherein'the Greek language is suspended and the letters only retained, 
a corresponding change is' observed in the title, while the same dress of the ‘ regent 
of the sun’ is preserved, and enables us to identify him 

The Romans and Greeks, as we learn from Hyde, always dressed Mithra in the 
costume of a Persian king: thus on various sculptures inscribed ‘Deo Mithra Per- 
sarum,’ ‘ visitur Mithra seu ‘Sol, figura humana Regis Persici, qui subijit. taurum 
eumque calcat necatque.’?- ‘This very common attribute, of Mithra slaying the bull, 
which is supposed to-typify the power of the sun subjecting the earth to the purposes 
of agriculture and vegetation, might lead to the conjecture that the figure on the 
reverse of ‘the Kadphises coin was also Mithra with his bull: the dress, however, is 
different ; neither is there any appearance of a sacrifice; the reading of the Zend 
inscription can alone clear up this difficulty, and I will in e future plate collate all 
the inscriptions which are sufficiently legible for the examination of the secretary of 
the Paris Asiatic Society, whose researches in this. language point him out as the 
most competent scholar to undertake the solution of the problem 

In plate vii. (figs. 12 to 24). I have engraved such of the substitutes for HAIO® 


er? =) 


1 «Réligions de 1 Antiquite, Creuzer, par Guigniaut, 71.781. |. 
~ ` > * Historia Religionis Persarum,” {fo —The ex — of rug ian, ‘im 
decorum consilio,’ is also thus rendered by Guigniaut i vetu de_la 
chlamys'et ‘paré de la tiare, ne eait pasdire un mot de Grec au banquet de 1.01 
त न त क्षत: de comprendre que l'on boit le nectar)A sa_ santé 
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iis are most distinct in my cabinet, beginning with the well-developed characters of 
hig. 19. It requires nu stretch of imagination to discover in the first six of these, the 
word MIOPA, written MI@PO or MIOPO, according to the Zend pronunciation, 
Mihira being the Sanskrit and Persian name for ‘ the sun,’ 

Thus, when the reformation of the mint nomenclature was effected, by the discon- 
tinuance of Greek appellations, we perceive that the vernacular words weré simul- 
taneously introduced on both sides of the coin: and the fortunate discovery of two 
coincident terms so familiar as helios and mihira or mithra, adds corroboration to the 
identity of the titles of the monarch on the obverse, and his names, Kanerki and 
Kanerkou. 

The number of coins on which MIOPO appears is very great: it always accom- 
ponies the PAO KA.... NHPKI form: (see Colonel Tod's plate in the ‘Transac- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. i. plate xii. fig. 11, in the Third Series: also 
fir. 12, which belongs to the sitting-figure type.) 1४ is frequently fownd also on the 
elephant coin: (see fig. 12 of Tod, and fig. 31 of Wilson: ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ xvii.) 
Figure 33, of my own plate vii., 15 a small copper coin from the Maniky4la tope in 
which it is also recognizable. I find it likewise on several of the sitting-figure coins, 
figs. 29 and 32, of plate vi.; but what is of more consequence in our examination of 
the Maniky4la relics, it is discernible on the reverse of’ the small gold coin (plate vi. 
fig. 24), although I did not recognise the individual letters when I penned the de- 
scription of it in page 102. 

As we proceed down lower in the list in plate vii., the purity of expression is 
altagether lost, and the word MIOPO degenerates into MAO or HAO, and MA or 
HA, for the M and H are with difficulty distinguished. Many of the coins, con- 
taining this form of the word, are complete, and secm to have borne no other 
letters. We might almost be tempted to discover in this expression another cog- 
nomen of the Sun or of Bacchus, IAO and IA, about which so much discussion 
appears in the works of the Fathers, on the Manichwan heresy and the doctrines of 
the Magi in the third century.! The Greek mode of writing the word, to be sure, is 
different, but the pronunciation will be nearly alike, and as the word was of barbaric 
origin, (being taken from the Hebrew Iaho or Jehovah,) some latitude of orthography 
might be expected in places so distant, This is, however, but a vague hypothesis to 
account for the presence of a name in connection with a figure, which is known, from 
its identity with the HAIOC type of figure 8, to represent that deity, A multitude of 
symbols and names, under which the sun was worshipped or typificd at the time that 
the Christian doctrines were spreading, and the old religions, as it were, breaking up 
and amalgamating in new groups, will be found enumerated in the learned work of 
Leausobre, The cngraved stones, amulets, and talismans ascribed to the Gnosties 
und. the followers of Basilides, ete., bear the names of Iao, Adonai, Sabaoth, and 
Abraxas, all of which this author traces to divers attributes of the sun. But it is 


' “Tl faut convenir aussi qu’ Iao est un des noms que les Payens donnoient au 
Soleil, J’ai rapporté Poracle d’Apollon de Claros, dans lequel Pinton, Jupiter, le 
Solcil et lao se partagent les saisons. Ces quatres divinités sont au fond la méme: 
Ess Zeus, eis Adns, eis HAtos, eis Atovugos, c'est 4 dire, ‘Jupiter, Pluton, le Soleil et 
Bacchus sont la méme chose,’ Celui que est nommé Dionysus dans ce dernicr vers 
est lc méme qui est.nommé 180 dans 1०78612. Macrobius rapportc un autre oracle 
d’Apollon, qui est concu en ces termes - {९५ त गद द umatoy Gedy ६५/८९) Ide” 
‘je vous declare वृण [80 cst le plus grand des dieux.’ Macrobe, bien instruit de Ja ` 
theelogie paycnne, assure qu’ 180 est le Sulcil.”—Histoire de Menichee, par De 
Heausebre, tom, Ll. p. 60, | 
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impossible to pursue the subject into thre endless labyrinth of cabalistic mythology in 
which it is involved. That the image on our eéins represents the sun or his priest is 
all I aim to prove. | 

There are two other forms of the inscription on this serics which are more difficult 
toexplain; many of the coins with the elephant obverse have, very legibly, the whole, 
or a part, of a word ending in A@PO ; in some it is as clearly MAOPO. 

Now, although both these words may be merely ignorant corruptions of the 
original form, Mithra, itis as well to state that they are both, independently, pure Zend 
words, and capable of interpretation, albeit more or less strained and unnatural, as 
epithets or mythological attributes of the sun, or, as we may conjecture, through that 
resplendent image, of Zoroaster, the son and manifest effulgence of the deity, 

Thus, in the last number of the ‘Journal Asiatique,’ in a learned essay on the? 
origin of the word Africa, the Zend word athro is quoted as equivalent to the Greek 
aiénp, the pure subtle spirit, or region of fire, or of the sun, very imperfectly expressed 
by our derivate ether. | 

Of the word Mathra, or MA@PO, we find a lucid explanation in M. Burnouf's 
‘Commentary on the Fagua,’ a part of the Vendidad-sadi, In the passage where he 
analyses the Zend compound tanumathrahe, ‘corps de la parole,’ mathra is thus 
shown to be the equivalent of the Sanskrit word mantra :—“ 1] fuut reconnaitre que 
cet adjectif est un composé possessif, et traduire: ‘ celui quia la parole pour corps, 
celui dont la parole est le corps; ' et peutétre parextension: ‘ parole-faite corps, in- 
carnée.’ Cette interprétation ne saurait étre douteuse ; car le sens de fanu est bien 
fixé en Zend, c'est le Sanscrit fanz, et le Persian fan, ‘corps;' et celui de mdthra 
n’est pas moins certain, puisque ce mot Zend ne différe de Sanskrit mantra que par 
l'adoption de 1६ qui aime > précéder ¢h et les sifflautes, et par laspiration du १) 
laquelle résulte de la rencontre de la dentale et de la liquide +" | 

‘La parole’ is explained by M. Burnouf to signify ‘la parole d’'Ormuzd,’ ^ the 
word of God, or incarnation of the divinity,’ a title frequently used in the ‘ Zend- 
avesta,’ to designate Zoroaster (Zarathrusta). 

Thus, I have endeavoured to prove, that all this class of figures refer to the 
sun, under his various names and attributes :—the only exception I can adduce is in 
fig. 11 of plate प.) exhibiting the reverse of a copper Kanerki coin in very good 
preservation, The context of its long inscription has hitherto battled my attempts at 
decyphering ; but I am inclined to class it along with the NANATA reverses. 


[ The reverse of this com has since becn held to present us 
with the figure of Sakya Muni, as he is conventionally repre- 
sented in Buddhist sculptures. Professor Wilson has con- 
tributed three coins of a similar character in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
plate xiii, ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 510. ‘The incomplete state 
of the reverse legends did not enable him, however, to suggest 
any interpretation of their meaning. In 1845, Major Cunning- 
ham published several coins of a cognate class: on one piece 
he detects the letters ० BoAA CAM which he suggests may be’ 
intended for OM BOAA CAMANA, or Aum Buddha Sramana. 
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Another coin supplies the characters © AAO BOA CAMA.. A, 
while the legend on our specimen, No. 11, is transcribed by 
him as 0470 Bor CAKANA, Major Cunningham concludes, “ By 
a comparison of the two legends, I am inclined to read them 
either as Aum Adi Buddha Srimana, or simply as Adt 
Buddha Sramana.’’—‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal,’ 1845, ए. 439.] | 


Under the risk of being tedious, I have now gone through the whole scries of 
corrupted Greek coins connected with the Mamiky4la tope, and I trust that the result 
of my investigation will serve to throw some new light on the subject. I have ven- 
tured to give the appellation of.‘ Mithraic’ to the very numerous coins which have 
been proved to bear the effigy of the sun, for they afford the strongest evidence of the 
extension of the religion of Zoroaster in some parts of Bactria and the Panj4b at the 
time of its reassumption of consequence in Persia ; while the appearance of Krishna 
on the field at the same time proves the effort that was then afloat, as testified by the 
works of the Christians, to blend the mysteries of Magiism with the current religions 
of the day, I cannot conclude this branch of the Maniky4la investigation better 
than in the following extract from Moor's ‘HindG Pantheon :’—‘*So grand a 
symbol of the deity as the sun ‘looking from his sole dominion like the God of this 
world,’ which to ignorant people must be his most glorious and natural type, will of 
course have attracted the earliest adoration, and where revelation was withheld, 
will almost necessarily have been the primary fount of idolatry and superstition. 
The investigators of ancicnt mythology accordingly trace to its prolific source, 
wherein they are melted and lost, almost every other mythological personage, who 
like his own light, diverge and radiate from his most glurious centre.” 


POSTSCRIPT ON THE IMAGE OF BUDDHA FROM KABUL. 


“The Buddha image represented in figure 1 cf plate viii. is described in the 
proceedings of the Asiatic Society of the 6th of August, 1834, vel. iii., page 363. 

It was discovered by Dr. Gerard in the course of some excavations made by 
him in the ruins of an ancient town about two miles south-east of KAbul, and near 
a णलः village called Béni-hissdr, । ~ 

According to the description given by Mohan L&l, the image was not found in an 
insulated tope, but in a mass of ‘bricks and rubbish, which more resembled. the ordi- 
mary ruins of a desolated town, After penetrating through a mound of #uch débris, 
a chamber of masonry was by accident found in entire preservation, the walls of 
which were ornamented with coloured stones and gilding; and here the statue wis 
discovered. It was evidently the ruin of some Buddha temple, or oratory in a private 
dwelling, that had been deserted on the demolition of the town. The sculpture itself 
has been partially mutilated, as if in a hurried manner, by striking off the heads of 
the figures with a hammer ; one only has escaped: the principal figure has lost’ the 
upper part of the head. This mode cf-desccration points to an irruption of Muham-__ 
madans in their first zeal for the destruction of graven idols. ‘The faces at क्रो 
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are described by Lieut. Burnes to have been mutilated in a similar way, while the 
rest of the figures remain tolerably perfect. The town was probably plundered and 
destroyed, such of the Buddhist inhabitants as escaped taking refuge in the neigh- 
bouring hills, or in Tibet, where the religion of Buddha continued to flourish. The 
age of the image, if this conjecture be well founded, will be about ten centuries, 
falling far short of the antiquity of the topes themselves, and having no immediate 
connection with them, unless as proving the continued prevalence of the Buddha 
doctrines in Kabul to the latter period, a fact well known from other sources, 

The lambent flame on the shoulders is a peculiarity not observed in any image or 
drawing of Buddha that I have scen. It seems to denote a Mithraic tinge in the 
local faith. Yhe solar disc or ‘glory’ behind the figure is a common appendage to 
sacred persons in every creed; and the angels above, as well ax the groups on either 
side, are of frequent occurrence. 


॥ ^ 
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VIII.—FURTHER INFORMATION ON THE 
TOPES OF MANIKYALA. 
By Gen. Court. 


We have to thank Captain Wade for procuring us tlie 
favour of the following extract for insertion in the 
‘Journal’ It continues our history of the opening of 
these monuments from the period to which it was brought 
up by Dr. Gerard’s notice of Dr. Martin Honigberger’s 
operations. We regret that M. Court had not seen what 
had already appeared on the subject, as it would neces- 
sarily have altered his views of the antiquity of the 
monument, if not of its origi. We hope to obtain a 
copy of the inscriptions, which will probably be in the 
same dialect of the Pehlvi as occurs on the cylinders. 


“‘Maniky4la is the name of a small village situated on the route leading from 
Attok to Lahor. It is built on the ruins of a yery ancient town of unknown origin. 
The geographical position of these ruins, and particularly the abundance of coins 
found among them, affurd the presumption that this city must have been the capital 
of all the country between the Indus and the Hydaspes, a country which the ancients 
knew by the name of Taxila, and of which frequent mention is made in the history of 
` Alexander. a ५ | | ~ 

“There is at Manikyfla a vast and massive cupola of great antiquity. 1४ is 
visible at a considerable distance, having a height of eighty feet, with thege ‘hundred 
and ten or three hundred and twenty of cireumference. It is solidly built of quarried 
stones, with lime eement. The outer layer is of sandstone. In the interior, the 
masonry is of freestone (pierre de taille), mixed with sandstone (grés) and granite ; 
but principally, with a shelly limestone (pierre de eoncrétions), which by its porosity 
resembles stalactite. Age and exposure have so worn away the northern ६4८८ of the 
eiifice, that it is now easy to ascend to the summit, which could not have been done 
formerly, because there were no regular steps constructed on the exterior. - Its” 
architecture is simple, and offers nuthing worthy of much remark. Round the या 
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cumference, near the base, is seen, in bas-relief, a range of small columns, the capitals 
of which appear to have been ornamented with ram's heads (tétes de béliers). These 
ornaments are now scarcely perceptible on account of the wearing away of the sand- 
stone by time. I have remarked similar. ornaments at a tank situated between 
Bimber and Sarii-saidabad, on the road to Kashmir, and I remember observing the 
same kind of thing on the columns of the towns at Persepolis, | 

“This monument is in my opinion nothing more than a tomb of some ancient king 
of the country, or it may be the work of some conqueror from Persia or Buctria, who 
may have raised it in memory of some battle fought on the spot, intended to cover 
the remains of the warriors who fell in the combat, This last conjecture appears the 
more probable, seeing that similar cupolas are equally remarked in the district of 
Rawal Pindi, in the country of the Haz4ris, which joins the former, at Pesh&war, 
in the Khaibar hill, at Jalalabad, at Lagman, at Kabul, and even, they say, at 
B&miin :—all of these places situated on the road leading from Persia, or Bactriana, 
into Hinddstan. I have moreover remarked, that the greater part of these cupolas 
arc situated in passes difficult to get through, or at least in places well adapted for a 
hostile encounter. One thing is certain, at any rate, namely, that they are all 
sepulchral tumuli; for having myself opened several of these cupolas, I have found in 
most of them, little urns of bronze, or other metal, or of baked clay, containing 
funeral ashes, or the débris of human bones; also jewels, and coins for the most part 
of Grwco-Scythic, or Graco-Indian types. . . = . . 

“ Scattered over the site of the ruins of Maniky4la are scen the remains of fifteen 
other cupolas, smaller than the principal one just described. These I have lately 
been engaged in digging up, and they have furnished some very interesting discoveries, 
The excavation of a tope situated about a cannon-shot distant from the present village 
of Manikiyla to the N.N.E. is particularly calculated to throw light upon these 
curious monuments of antiquity, since a part of the medals extracted from it bear 
genuine Latin characters, while others are of the Grweo-Scythic or Grwco-Indian 
type. Morcover, the stone which served as a covering to the niche which contained 
them, is sculptured all over with inscriptions in an unknown character, and altogether 
different from that of the coins? 

“This monument was in a thorough state of dilapidation, so much so as hardly to 
be distinguished from a natural mound; and it was only after having carefully 
examined the contour of the foundation that I decided upon penetrating it. Its 
height might be sixty or seventy fect. I began by piercing it from above in the 
centre with a hole of twenty fect diameter. The materials extracted were chiefly 
a coarse concrete, extremely porous. The nature of the stone reminded me forcibly 
of the pyramids of Egypt, which are constructed of a lime-stone full of shell impres- 
sions (nummulitic limestonc.) 

“In my first operations, I found, at the depth of three fect, a squarcd stone, on 
which were deposited four copper coins. Below this एणा the work became 
extremely difficult, from the enormous size of the blocks of stone, which could hardly 
be removed through the upper opening. At ten fect lower down, or at ten from the 
level of the ground, we met with a cell im the form of ‘a rectangular parallelogram, 
built in a solid manner, with well dressed stones, firmly united with mortur. The 
four sides of the ccll corresponded with the four cardinal points, and it was covered 
with a single massive stone. Having turned this over, I perecived that it was covered 
with inscriptions. [Pl ix.] 7.5 = 

“In the centre of the hollow cell stood a copper urn, encircling which were placed 
symmetrically eight medals of the seme metal, which were completely corroded with 
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verdigris. The urn itself was carefully enveloped in a wrapper of white linen, 
tightly adhering to its surface, and which fell into-shreds when I opened the urn.! 
The copper urn enclosed a smaller one of silver: the space between them being filled 
with a paste of the colour of raw umber {terre d’ombre), in which the verdigris had 
begun to form. This pasty matter was light, without smell, and still wet. On 
breaking it, I discovered a thread of cotton gathered up into a knot (ramassé en un 
seul point), and which was reduced to dust on handling’ it. \'When I attempted to 
remove the silver urn from within the outer cylinder, its bottom remained attached 
to the brown sediment, and I reniarked ‘that the silver was become quite brittle from 
age, crumbling into bits between the fingers. Within ‘the silver urn was found one 
much smaller of gold, immersed in the same brown paste, in which were also con- - 
tained seven silver medals, with Latin characters! The gold vessel enclosed four 
small coins of gold of the Greco-Scythic or Greco-Indian type ;—also two precious. 
stones and four pearls in a decayed state; the holes perforated in them prove them 
to have been the pendants of earrings. A | ; | 
“From the position in which these several urns were found; an allusion was 
possibly intended to the ages of the world. The four gold coins were of ' far inferior 
fabrication to those of silver. The latter are worn as if they had been’a long time 
in circulation. Whether they are Greek or Roman, I cannot venture to affirm. JT 
would only remark, that if the Greeks before the reign of Philip used the Latin 
alphabet, it might be probable that they were Greek coins, and that they were 
brought into the country by the army of Alexander. If, on the contrary, they are 
Roman, they may be of the epochs when the kings of India sent embassies to the 
Roman emperors Augustus or Justinian. Or, it is possible that they were brought into 
the country through the ordinary channel of commerce by the Red Sea? , 4 
“Tam surprised that my friend General Ventura did not find an inscription on 
the stone in the principal deposit of the large tope... On my way to Peshawar, 1. 
lately visited the scene of his operations, and searched ‘carefully among the ruins for 
any such, but without success. This cupola: was penctrated. by him from above, 
When the cap was removed, a square shaft was found of twenty-one feet deep and 
twelve feet wide, well constructed of squared stones. On the floor of this chamber 
there were two massive stones, between which was deposited a. square box (see page 
93). The floor itself was formed of two enormous stones, which were broken to 
pieces with some trouble before the digging’ cuuld ‘be continued below. The diff. 
culties were much increased from this: point by the frequent occurrence of large 
blocks of stone locked into the body of the masonry without mortar, which it. was 
necessary to extract by the upper vet. “At twenty-seven feet below the first stage, a 
second was met with, of a less perfect nature, wherein a second discovery was made :: 
below this, again, before reaching the ground,~ the most ‘interesting discovery: 
occurred, Hence the miners worked a conduit underground, on the side towards: 
the village of Maniky4la, which fncilitated greatly the extraction of materials, This 
adit is mow nearly closed up with rubbish, and ean only be entered on all fours.! — 
“As the relics found in this cupola ‘have been sent by my friend’ to the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, I refrain from any observations on them, I will only 
remark, that the emblem on the gold medals of Maniky4la, as well as on those of my 


\ The exterior of the copper cylinder of M, Ventura’s tope has the matks of-4 
cloth an well a on the = 5 surface.—J. P, a | Ps 

‡ ie correcting the press of this s passoge we are put in possession of M, 
Court's drawings of the coins, which ‘we will make the subject of a postscript: —J. P, 
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topes, may be observed in Persia with some slight ‘difference, on the sculptures at 
BisitGn, near Kermanshfh; I think also, the same symbol exists at Persepolis. I 
can with confidence assert that the monogram exists on the bas-relief of the 
gate of the ancient castle of Shastar in Susiana, | 

“‘T have observed that most of the cupolas of Maniky4la are situated on the 
ridges of sandstone rock which cross up from the surface of the country 


“The neighboarhood is generally strewed with ruins, and traces of a square 
building can generally be perceived, in the immediate vicinity, of similar construe. 
tion to that of a Persian caravanserai. If these monuments are the remains of 
temples, there can be no doubt that Maniky4la must. have been the principal seat of 
the religion of the country. The ruins of the town itself are of very considerable 
extent :—everywhere, on digging, massive walls of solid stone and lime are met 
with,” 


NOTE ON THE COINS DISCOVERED BY M. COURT. 


[The illustrative plates of. this article (xxiii. and xxiv., 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ iii.), comprising badly- 
executed Calcutta lithographs of M. Court’s drawings, have 
been replaced in the present reprint by a new fac-simile of - 
the Manikyéla stone, taken from the‘ original, and reduced 
copies of other interesting Arian inscriptions. The Indo- 
Scythian coins figured in the old plates have now become 
so common that it would be a waste--of time to reproduce 
them, and im regard to the money-of the ^ Roman families,’ 
their date is all that Indian numismatists need concern them- 
selves about.] ` ` 


Since the above paper went to press, I have received, 
through M. Meifredy, the drawings made by M. Court, - 
of the several coins, and of the inscription alluded to 
in his remarks. The original drawings being destined 
for Paris, I have, with permission, had fac-similes 
_.lithographed of the whole, as they are of the highest 
importance towards the elucidation of the history of the 
ancient monuments at Manikyala. | “~¬ 7 = 

Plate xxxiv., ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben~ ”— 


indica Ganthi National 
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gal,’ iii., figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4, are the four coins found on 
the top of the large stone which served as a cover to the 
niche containing the principal deposit. These coins 
are already well known to us, the first being the eom- 
mon copper com of Kadphises (in this instance written 
Kaaeicrc): the other three being of kanupxi. The reverses 
on the latter coins are, however, different from those 
described in my paper on the subject (page 131: the 
running or dancing figure of fig. 2, has occurred but 
rarely, among the coins heretofore collected, in com- 
parison with the more common device of Mithra or 
Nanaia ; and where it does, the name is less distinct. 
The reverse of figs. 3 and 4, is evidently the same per- 
- sonage as is represented on Gen. Ventura’s gold coin, 
standing in lieu of being seated; and my conjecture, 
that this figure had four ums, 1s now substantially 
confirmed. | 

The name is distinctly composed of the four letters 
०६९०, which I imagine may be the corresponding word in 
Zend for the Sanskrit अकं aka, a common appellation of 
Surya, or the Sun. The Hindt image of this deity is in 
fact represented with four arms, and is often accompanied 
with a moon rising behind the shoulders, just as was 
_ depicted on the Ventura gold coin.! We can have little 
doubt, therefore, that in this device we behold the sub- 
stitution of the Hind form of the solar divinity for the 
Persian effigy of Mithra. 

Plate xxxiii., ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal,’ पा.) fig. 5, is stated by M. Court to be a precise 


+ See plite Ixxxix. of Moor’s ‘ Pantheon,” 
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copy of the inscription found on the lower surface of the 
large slab of stone. This is doubtless the most valuable 
and important of his discoveries; for it will inform us 
of the precise nature and object of the monument in 
question. Although my progress in decyphering the 
character in which it is written, of which I hope shortly 
to render an account, does not yet enable me to transcribe 
the whole, still I see very distinctly in the second line 
the word malikdo, ‘king,’ in the very same characters that 
occur on the reverse of so many of the Bactrian coins. 
This so far throws light upon the subject that it connects 
the monument with royalty, and prepares us to lean more 
favourably to the hypothesis advanced by all those who 
have been engaged in opening the topes, and supported 
by all the traditions of the country, that they are the 
sepulchral monuments of kings. I shall have to recur to 
this question presently in speaking of the liquid contents 
of the metal cylinders. 


[ James Prinsep subsequently: secured a very perfect im- 
pression of this inscription, which he seems to ‘have been 
occupied upon shortly previous to his final departure from 
India. The study thus left incomplete has been published by 
his brother, Mr. H. 1. Primsep, in his ‘ Note on the Historical 
Results deducible from Recent Discoveries in Afghanistan,’! 
together with a greatly improved copy of the inscription itself. 
James Prinsep had so far advanced upon his previous reading, 
as to define correctly the greater part of the name of the 
monarch, viz., ‘ Kaneshsm,’ and to offer a conjectural inter- 
pretation of the date as cxx. = 120? 

Major Cunningham, in his book on the Bhilsa Topes, 


+ [ Published by फ. H. Allen and Co., London, 1844. ] 
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affirms, that he has ‘been able to read with certainty the 
name of Maharaja Kanishka, of the Gushang tribe ;”! and, 
in a subsequent paper,’ he develops his- proposed translation 
still more distinctly to the following effect. ‘In the year 
446, in the reign of Kanishka, Maharaja of the Gushang 
(tribe), the Satrap Gandaphuka erected a tope (for what 
purpose I have not been able to decipher).? I cannot 
altogether concur in Major Cunningham’s readings, though 
many of them seem good and valid ; the titles of both Maha- 
raja and Satrap are clear; the king’s name I render कनेष्वस 
Kaneshshasa. 1 can discover no trace of a second कं &. The 
duplication of the षं sf is doubtful, but it offers beyond all 
question the preferable reading. The outline of the final स 
is also imperfect, and the letter might with equal propriety 
be restored as € r or @¢. However, there is nothing in these 
modifications in the Arian orthography of the name that need 
prevent .our recognising its identity with the Greek KANHPKI, 
the Kashmiri कनिष्क Kanishka; the Chinese Kia-ni-sse-kia,s 
or the Arabic CSS.5 ‘The Satrap’s name is clearly different 
from that on the brass casket from the larger tope. The 
similarity of the designation YF to the (महरयस) wwe 
of the Yasufzai inscription® (pl. x. li.) is interesting. 

The ascertainment of the date would indeed be a gain for 
history, but, for the present, I must take leave to doubt Major 
Cunningham’s power of interpretation, as well as to distrust 
his method of applying the figures, even admitting them to be 
correctly defined.’ 

Plate ix. will, I think, be found to exhibit a fair copy of 


‹ Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 129. 129.] 
| ‘Journal o f the iatic Seciety of Bengal,’ 1854, p. 702.] 

R4ja-Tarangini. ] 

Hiouen-Thsang (Julien). ] 

द्य 9 he Asiatic S f Bengal, प, f | 

See *Jo of the Asiatic Societ re Bengal,’ vii. of 1 05. 

“ The date of the former inscription I have ६ as 446, ne Net ofa 
stone slab in my own possession, which gives in 2 le order the nine numerals of 
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the writing on the slab discovered in the lesser Manikyéla 
tope by M. Court. The state of the stone itself is not very 
favourable for the obtainment of an exact fac-simile, as 1t 
would seem that the inscription must have been originally 
engraved on a badly-prepared and uneven surface; and time 
and circumstances have necessarily still further damaged its 
legibility. I must frankly add, that my transcript (for it 
pretends to be nothing else) has been made under other dis- 
advantages ; first, of a limited time for the verification of the 
minor details, and secondly, of the unfavourable position in 
which the stone is fixed. As respects the transliteration into 
modern Devanagari, seeing the scanty aid it affords towards 
any linguistic explanation, I almost hesitate to make it public ; 
but as it claims to do no more than give conjectural render- 
ings of each letter, it may perchance serve as a basis for 
future and more successful tentative readings. | 


TRANSCRIPT OF THE MANIKYALA INSCRIPTION. 


(Plate ix.) 

Lue 1. भचतसचतुधिस wos WT 
PosstBLE VARIANTS. खर्‌ a 
2. सँ 2 सख पुथस्य मडइरजस कने 


शुव र 


refer (> the Buddhist era of the Nirvana of S&kya Sinha, not as now established, in 
543 n.c., but as generally believed in by the early Buddhists for a perioc of several 
centuries,” [i.¢., 477 B.c.] p. 704. | 

Major Cumningham adds, 77 9 note :. | 

“In 1852, I discovered that these numeral figures, from 5 to 9, were the initial 
letters of their Pashit names tcritten in Artano-Pali. Thus 5 is represented by p for 
pinz ; 6 by sp for spag ; 7 by a for avo; 8 by th for atha, the क having been 
used for 7; and 9 by » for nah. Even the 4 is a ch, but as the Pashtu word is Salor, 
this form must have been derived from India. The first four figures are given in two 
distinct forms, the second sct being the older,” ete. . 

I have already stated somo of my reasons, for objecting to this theory (‘Journal of 
the Asiatic Socicty of Bengal; vil.,” of 1855, p. 556). I mow await the publication of 
farther details concerning this singular stone, which has guided the guthor to the 
discovery of the enigma of the Bactrian system of numeration. “I must add, however, 
that if the language of these inscriptions proves to be Pashté—which is more 
than doubtful—the difficulty of admitting the figures to have a like derivation ५ 
far, removed !] ` ES oe to oes ee 
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Lise 3. ष्यरगुषणवशसंवध्वकलल' 
` Posstave vaRrayrs. a | | : 
4 :  शोडनयगवेस्पशिस चचपस 


दोच 


5 ,  . शहोवथसरस अपण्गविहड 


| | ब त॒ गे ज 
म द्6त  ... होः थो अचननभक्छवशध- व 
Pa cS saa Donita | 
7. ^ ` पतुफवथेतिसहरहोववेसखशि नखडषिएण ` 
खः रज a गिः 
सः _.-तुतिरेन्छविहर करफएन ` 
OS 2 . \ . सवेनक्पतिववेनसधएतेनक 
or. = 
3. शल लेणतु स्त्रदि स्वकस्तद्छ 
Tor. सचसणभवतु 
Ba ~~ 2 
er SIDE. | सधतुधिलेण वषग्थगेण 
ड ~ | Tq 
2. कथियसंम दिवस 
fa 


The same plate (xxxiii., ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ vol. iii.) represents (reduced one- 
third) the position of the three cylinders, or urns, of 
gold, silver, and copper, as they stood in the niche of 
the under stone, surrounded by eight coins of copper, 
arranged in the direction of the cardinal points. The 
coins are mostly corroded, but they can all be recognised 
as belonging to Kadphises and Kanerkos. Fig, 19, the 
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one differing from the ordinary coins of this group,— 
bearing on the obverse the head of a king, with Greek 
legend, and on the reverse a standing figure of Hercules 
with his club, surrounded by a Pehlvi inscription,—I 
know from other samples in my possession to belong {0 a 
monarch sometimes designated roz, while on others of 
his coims he is distinctly entitled kaaerc... I have no 
hesitation therefore in ascribing this variety also to a 
monarch of the same family. [Kadaphes, pl. xvi. 2110. | 
- The contents of the several cylinders of M. Court’s 
tope were, beyond all comparison, the richest and most 
curious hitherto met with. The large tope gave M. 
Ventura only'two gold coins ; that opened by M. Honig- 
berger, presented: only one gold medal of Kadphises. 
Here, on the contrary, we have no less than four native 
gold coins, (see pl. xxxiv., ‘Journal of the Asiatie So- 
ciety of Bengal,’ iii.,) in excellent preservation, in the 
gold urn ; and seven silver coins in the silver envelope: 
with this further peculiarity in the latter, that they are 
all of foreign origin. 

The four gold coins are of a deyice familiar to us: 
they bear the legible inscription, im corrupt Greek, 
PAO NANO PAO KANHPKI KoPpANO, Which I have described in my 
former notice. The figures on the reverse of the three 
first are of the Hindt cast, having four arms, with the 
epigraphe oxro (the Sun); they agree with that of the 
copper coins described in the preceding page. The last, 
figure 18, bears the title aero, a supposed epithet of the 
Sun; for an explanation of which see p. 135.! 


' In a pamphlet just received from Paris, entitled “ Observations sur la partie de 
la Grammaire Comparative de M. ए. Bopp, qui se rapporte 4 la langue Zende,” par 
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The silver coins are entitled to a minute and indi- 
vidual examination; for, from the first glance, they are 
seen to belong to the medallic history of Rome, of which 
the most ample and elaborate catalogues and designs are 
at hand to facilitate their exact determination. 


Fre. 19 is a silver denarius of Mark Antony, struck while he was 
a member of the celebrated triumvirate, charged with the eastern por- 
tion of the empire. It agrees with the description of a coin in Vaillant, 
आ. p. 9. 

Oxsverse.—M. ANTONIVS, ITI. VIR. R. P. €. (Zriumvir Reipub- 
lice constituende). Device, a radiated head of the sun, supposed to be 
the same as the Egyptian Osiris. 

Reverse.—The head of Antony, behind which the /ituus, or crook, 
denoting him to hold the priestly office of augur. 

{ Antonia family, see Riccio, tab. iv., fig. 25. _Raoul-Ro- 
chette, ^ A.R. (A.U.C.) 711,’ Journal des Savanis, 1836, p. 74.] 

Fic. 20.—A silver denarius, recognised to belong to Julius Cesar, 
from the features, the inscription, and the peculiar device on the 
reverse. It corresponds with one described by Vaillant, ii., 1. 

Osverse.—The head of Cesar, behind which astar. Medals of this 
kind were struck by Agrippa, Antony, and others, in honour of Cesar, 
after his death; the star alludes to his divine apotheosis: the letters 
CAESAR.. . remain distinct. 

Reverse.—The group (of the axe, fasces, etc.) entitled in Latin, 
‘Orbis, sccuris, manus juncte, caduceus, et fasces,’ and supposed to 
designate the extended empire, the religion, concord, peace, and justice 
of the emperor. . 

[ Julia family, Riccio, xxiii., 31. Raoul-Rochette, ‘ between 
4.8. 694 and 704. ] : 

` Fre. 21.—This I imagine to be 8 coin of Augustus Cesar, although 
it does not precisely agree with any published medal of that emperor. 


M. Engéne Burnonf, p. 7, I find the very two words alluded to in p. 135, fortui- 
one r oceurring to ‘rectify my a ees as to their import—dthre is translated 
‘au feu,’ and is evidently an inflected case of our word déthro, which is thus proved to 
signify simply few, ‘fire,’ (déars, *lé feu,’ ह. dtash) :—while a little further, we find 
the words “si 100 trouve une fois dans le Vendidad-Sade, maithra pour mithra, © 
une. fante du manuscript, qe l'accord des autres copies suffit pour faire aperceyoun,”— 
May not the same remark apply‘to the ignorance of the dic-engravers in writing 
MAOPO for MI@PO? ` 7 | 
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Osverse.—..VFVS. IIITVIR. Two juvenile heads, probably of 
Caius and Lucius. The circumscribing legend may be either of 
Mescinius Rufus, a magistrate, (Vaill. ii., p. 23,) or of Plotius Rufus, 
mint master, (Vaill. ii. 4,) the only two persons (being at the same 
time triumvirs) recorded whose names terminate in . . VFVS. 

Reverse.—A female figure holding probably a spear in the left 
hand. The few letters legible seem to form part of the usual inscrip- 
tion on the coins of Augustus. CAESAR DIVI ए. (Augustus Casar 
divi Juli filius). ‘ae 

{| Cordia family, Riccio, xiv.,1. Raoul-Rochette, “A.R.705.’] 

Fie. 22.—The helmeted figure on this coin, and the unintelligible 
inscription on the reverse, lead me to ascribe it to the age of the 
Emperor Constantine, although I can find none in Bandurius or 
Vaillant, with which it exactly agrees. 

OxsversE.—A head facing the left, with a handsome helmet. 

Reverse.—TIwo combatants, one clad as a Koman, the other as a 
German (?) a fallen warrior between the two. Beneath, the letters 


[Minucia family, Riccio, xxxiii., 7. Raoul-Rochette, 
‘ about A.R, 680.’ | 


The remaining three silver coins are in too imperfect 
a stute to be identified: the first, fig. 23, bears the final 
letters of the word CAESARIS. The last, fig. 25, has a 
female head with a mural crown, which may belong 108 
Greek city. 


[ 28. Accoleia family, Riccio i., 1, Raoul-Rochette, ‘subse- 
quent to 710 A.R. up to 720.’ 24. Julia family, Riccio, xxii., 4; 
25. Furia family, Riccio, xxi.,8. Raoul-Rochette, ‘ A.R. 686,” 
The exact definition of the dates of some of these coins is not 
without its difficulties, but it may be sufficient to say, that the 


1 [ Lieut. Alexander Cunningham seems to have commenced his numismatic 
authorship by certain emendations of Prinsep’s assignments of these pieces. He can 
hardly be congratulated on the success of bis initial effort at correcting others, if the 
following criticism of M. Raoul Rochette upon this, his first exercitation, be just=—= 
‘Je n’al pas di faire mention des prétendues rectifications de M. C unningham 

( Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ iii., 635, 637.) qui n’ont fait qu’ajouter | 
e nouvelles erreurs. ‘Journal des Savants,’ 1836, p. 74.’ ] = : 
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best and most recent authorities’ limit the issue of the latest 
of these pieces to B.c. 43.] 

How or why these coins came to be selected for 
burial with the local coins of the Indo-Scythic monarch, 
if is impossible now to conjecture; and it is certainly 
a most curious fact, that while in the neighbouring 
monument, the foreign coins consisted solely of those of 
the Sassanian dynasty of Persia, these should be entirely 
wanting here, and should be replaced by coins of Rome, 
many of which must have been regarded as antiques 
at the time, if I have been right in attributing the 
fourth of the list to Constantine. Such an assumption 
indeed removes all difficulties regarding the date, and 
brings about a near accordance with the reign of 
Shapir II. of Persia, in the middle of the fourth 
century, the date already assigned to the principal 
tope from the presence of that sovereign’s coins. We 
may therefore now look upon the epoch of the Hindi. 
or Indo-Secythian Rao Kanerki, as established from these 
two concurring evidences, and it may serve as a fixed 
point whence to trace back the line of strange names 
of other equally unknown and obscure monarchs, whose 
names are now daily coming to light through the medium 
of these coins, until they fall in with the well-known 
kings of the Bactrian provinces 





I insert a postcript to this article for the purpose of 
noticing a very important paragraph in the second 


i} ‘sory Naples, 1843 ; also H. Cohen, ‘ Monnaies de la République Romaine.’ 


Paris, 1 
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volume of Marsden’s ‘ Numismata Orientalia,’ materially 
affecting the antiquity of the Manikydla monument. 

It will be remembered, that the Sassanian coins depo- 
sited there were all of that species distinguished by an 
ornament of two wings upon the head-dress, and that I 
assigned them, on the authority of Ker Porter, and for 
other reasons which appeared conclusive, to Shapur IL, 
A.D. 310-380. There was also on some of them a 
curious cypher,-(vide plate ए.) which seemed to defy 
scrutiny. 

It seems that Mr. Marsden, on the authority of Sir 
William Ouseley, backed by the Baron de Sacy, attri- 
butes all this class of coins to Khosri-parviz, 4.9. 589, 
the Zend word Hoslui (for Khosri) being stated to exist 
on many of them. They have also a cypher somewhat 
resembling the above. 

A multitude of these coins have also been discovered 
bearing Arabic names, Omar, Said, Harir [Hani], etc., 
in addition to their usual inscription, and the fact had 
been explained by M. Freehn of the Petersburg Aca- 
demy,' by extracts from history, proving that the early 
Muhammadan conquerors of Persia retained the national 
coinage until 79-76, a.H., when the Khalifs ’Abd-ul 
Malik, and Hajjaj substituted their Cufik coin. Makzizi, 
in particular, makes the following decisive assertion : 
‘Omar caused dirhams to be struck with the same im- 
pressions as were in use under the Khosroes, and of the 
same form, with the addition only of certain Arabic 
sentences upon some, and upon others the name of the 


' This cireumstance was pointed out to me by Capt. Jenkins, as noticed on -the 
cover of the last ‘ Journal.’ 
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Khalif’ The curious cypher above alluded to, is accord- 
ingly set down by the Baron de Sacy as Arabic, and he 
reads it, (~+ ८. ~=. The form in the original is 
little different from our Manikyala type, the termina- 
tion of the first cypher having an opposite curvature 
rey Seyeho [..afzid]. In this form it might possibly be 
read Hajaj, although, as Mr. Marsden remarks, it is 
difficult to discover din Yusuf in the context :—but if the 
flourish upon the Manikydla coin is supposed to be 
identical with this, the interpretation is at once over- 
turned ; for it is no longer possible to construe even the 
first cypher into Hajaj in accordance with the Baron de 
Sacy’s reading. 
Be this as it may, the undoubted Arabic names and 
sentences upon so many of the winged-cap Sassanian 
coins, tend strongly to unsettle the date I had assumed, 
` on the authority of these coins alone, for the Manikyala 
tope; and to bring their construction down into the 
seventh century. But here again an additional difficulty 
arises with regard to the Roman coins just discovered by 
M. Court. Is it likely that, in a distant and semi- 
barbarous country, coins seven hundred years old, 
should have been preserved and selected for burial in a 
shrine or tomb then erected ? 

The more we endeavour to examine the subject, the 
more difficulties and perplexities seem to arise around 
us; but it is only by bringing every circumstance for- 
ward that we can hope to arrive at last at any satisfactory 
conclusion. The two coins published in plate रा. will 
doubtless be considered of great interest by the ilhistra- 
tors of the Sassanian dynasty in Europe—they may _ 
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destroy a favourite theory with them, as their evidence 
of the Arabic names tends to shake our deductions here ; 
but we shall both be the gainers in the end, and 
a section of history at present obscure will be materially 
enlightened by the collation of independent intérpre- 
tations. 


NOTE ON THE BROWN LIQUID CONTAINED IN THE 
CYLINDERS FROM MANIKYALA. 


The important discovery made known by M. Court, in the memoir just read, of 
another metallic vessel or urn filled with brown liquid evidently analogous to that 
found by Gen. Ventura in the great tope of Maniky4la, reminds me that'I have 
not yet communicated the results of my examination of this curious liquid. I 
will now procced to supply this omission, referring to p. 92 of the present volume, 
and to plate vi., for the particulars of its preservation, and of the vessels containing 
it. It now appears certain that the liquid was originally deposited in these recep- 
tacles, for had it permeated from the supcrincumbent structure, it would have filled 
the stone recess as well as the urn, whereas M. Court particularly describes the 
former as empty and dry. 1 

When the Maniky4la relics reached (गृहपत the liquid in the outer copper © 
vessel was nearly dried up, and the sediment had the form of a dark brown 
pulverulent crust, adhering to the inner surfacc of the vessels, It was washed out 
with distilled water, and preserved in glass stoppered bottles, in which, after several 
months, the greater part fell to the bottom, but the liquid remained still of a deep | 
brown, and passed the filter of the same colour 

The liquid of the inner, or brass cylinder, having the consistence of wet mud, was 
bottled off separately 

1, In the innermost or gold cylinder, which rested in an oblique position in the 
brass case, a deposit of the brown matter had in the course of ages consolidated in the 
lowermost corner, differing from that formed by the rapid drying, in being very 
hard and of a shining vitreous or resinous lustre on fracture. It enclosed fragments 
of the glass (or ambre brisé, of M. Ventura) (fig. 22, a, b, © d,) and when detached 
from the larger pieces of them, possessed the following properties :— 

Specific gravity, 1.92. 

100 parts heated in a test tube gave off moisture, and a minute portion 

of empyreumatie oil र 20.0 
The residue, heated red, lost of carbonaceous matter = ,,,,,,,,,.०००.०००१... „0 
It then fused under the blow-pipe into a parti-coloured slag, which, 

pounded and divested in nitric acid, yielded of phosphate of lime (?) 


tainted slightly by oxide of copper ०००० कनन 
The silicious or glassy residue, unexamined, weighed ,,,,,,,,,,,,,.,....-* GHG 
\ 


Tal! 100.0 Hahanal 


| (= ला 107 the Are 
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2. The brown paste itself was next submitted to examination. . . . Without 
entering into details, the results of the analysis were as follows . 


Empyreumatic oil, passed off through acid ,, 22.0 
pumila! dil wakes” 11 + 090 
Carbon, burnt off........... व न > त 100 
Silicious insoluble portion of ash ...........c.ccesscseseseeececseeeecccesesens 9.0 


Phosphate of lime ता eee ee 10.0 
Oxide of copper, and what remained in the ammonia ..................... 22.0 


100.0 


3. A separate examination of a few of the numerous yellow transparent frag- 
ments, which filled the inner cylinder, was then undertaken, principally with a view 
to determine whether they were of a crystalline nature, or simply glass; their 
behaviour under ignition having already convinced me that they were not “ ambre 
brisé,” as supposed by M. Ventura . . , . . 

From the preceding rough analysis it is clear that the fragments are of a virtreous 
nature, and it seems probable that pieces of glass were fraudulently introduced into 
the cylinder, in lieu of some precious stones, which the pious founder may have 
intended to deposit with the other contents of the monument. 

It remains to offer a few remarks upon 106 nature of these curious monuments, of 
which two opposite theories seem to have been broached, The opinion of the 
inhabitants of the country, as reported by all our observers, is, that they are the 
tombs of ancient kings :—that of Professor Wilson, Mr. Hodgson, and other orien- 
talists, that they are Déhgopes or Buddha mausolea, containing relics of, or offerings 
to, Buddha or Sakya. 

These two theories however may, I think, be reconciled in a very simple manner. 

Are not Déhgopes, or Chaityas, in many instances at least, shrines built over the 
remains of persons of the Buddha faith, and consecrated to their saint? If so, we 
have but to suppose the rulers of the Panjab, at the period of the erection of the topes 
before us, to have been of this religion, and the desired amalgamation of opinions is 
effected. My friend M. Csoma de Kris, in reply to my interrogation on the subject, 
expressly treats them as mausolea of the dead, and thus describes the objects con- — 
tained in the modern Déhgopes of Tibet :— 

^“ The ashes of the burnt bones of the deceased person being mixed with clay, and 
with some other things, (sometimes with powdered jewels or other precious things,) 
worked into a sort of dough, being put into moulds, are formed into little images, 
called tsha, tsha, and then deposited in small pyramidal buildings, or shrines, 
(3. chattya, T18. mchhod-rten, vulg. chorten,) without any great ceremony, and with- 
out anything precious in addition.’ 

Such being the custom with the remains of ordinary persons at the prosent day, 
we can easily conceive that the quality of the caskets intended to contain the ashes of 
princes or priests in the flourishing era of their faith, would be of a superior descrip- 
tion, and that coins and other precious substances would in some instances be added. 
In the Maniky4la cylinder, the pounded gritty substance contained in the brown 
paste was evidently such as M. Csoma describes: the larger fragments of glass were, 
as before surmised, substitutes for precious stones, and the brown paste itself is to all 
appearance compounded of various vegetable matters now decomposed and car- 


bonized, mixed up with a portion of the ashes of the deceased, as evinced from the” ` 


presence of ammonia and phosphate of lime. 


There is much similarity between these mounds, sometimes of masonry and somé- | न्क 
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times of rough stones and earth, and the remains described by Mr. J. Babington, 
under the name of ^ Pandor Kulis,’ in the third volume of the Bombay Transactions. 
Those erections are also of two kinds: one a mere enclosure of stones, surmounted 
by a circular stone of an umbrella-shape, and thence called a ‘Topi Kul’; the other, 
formed of a pit below the surface, in which a large jar is placed: the mouth of the © 
pit being covered over with a large circular stone, the earth and grass of which give 
it the appearance of a tumulus or barrow: this species is denominated ‘ Kodey Kul,’ 
and it always contains human bones in a more or less perfect state, besides urns, arms, 
implements, and beads of various shapes, colours, and materials! Mr, Wilson 
attributes these monuments to a very ancient Hind& practice of collecting and bury- 
ing the ashes and bones of their dead, in places where no sacred stream was at hand, 
into which they might be committed. He quotes in support of this hypothesis, the 
following passage from Mr. H. T. Colebrooke’s ‘ Essay on the Funeral Ceremoni 
of the Hindas,’ in the seventh volume of the ‘ Asiatic Researches,” 

“Using a branch of Sami, and another of Palasa, instead of tongs, the son or 
the nearest relation first draws out from the ashes tle bones of the head, and 
afterwards the other bones successively, sprinkles them with perfumed liquids, and 
with clarified butter, made of cow’s milk, and puts them into a casket made of the 
leaves of the Palasa. This he places in a new earthen vessel, covers it with a lid, 
and ties it up with a thread. Choosing some clear spot, where encroachments of 
the river are not to be apprehended, he digs a very deep hole, and spreads the Cusa 
grass at the bottom of it, and over the grass a piece of yellow cloth. He places 
thereon the earthen vessel containing the boncs of the deceased, covers it with a 
lump of mud, moss, and thorns, and plants a tree in the excavation, or raises a 
mound of masonry.” 

This is precisely the Kodey Kul; and the same authority helps us to an explana- 
tion of the Topi Kul, in which no bones are found. 

^^ {0 cover the spot where the funeral pile stood, a trec should be planted ora 
mound of masonry be raised.” 

“The one,” says Prof. Wilson, “ commemorates the cremation, and is consequently 
nothing more than a pile of stones: the other inurns the ashes of the dead, and 
consequently contains the frail and crumbling reliques of mortality.” 

The curious circumstance noticed by M. Court of the cight coins symmetrically 
arranged around the central casket, calls to mind that part of the ceremony described 
in the passage immediately preceding the foregoing extract from Mr. Colebrocke’s 
+ Essay.” 

“The son or nearest relation repairs to the cemetery, carrying cight vessels filled 
with various flowers, roots, and similar things. He walks round the enclosure 
containing the funeral pile, with his right side towards it, successively depositing at 
the four gates or entrances of it, beginning with the north gate, two vessels contain- 
ing each eight different things, with this prayer, ‘ May the adorable and eternal gods, 
who are present in the cemetery, accept from us this cight-fold unperishable 
oblation: may they convey the deceased to pleasing and eternal abodes, and grant to 
us life, health, and perfect ease. This eight-fold oblation is offered to Siva and 
other deities: salutation to them.’ ” 2 

Although the foregoing extracts refer to the ceremonial of the orthodox Hindas, 
they may probably represent the general features also of a Buddha funcral; for the. 


1 ‘Oriental Magazine,’ i. p. 25 
2 | Asiatio Rescarches,’ vil, 256 
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Buddhists agree with them in burning their dead; and in afterwards consigning the 
ashes and bones to some durable mausoleum. Dr, Hamilton informs us that the 
remains of priests in Ava, after cremation, are preserved in monuments,' and Mr. 
Duncan describes a marble urn dug up among the Buddhist ruins at Sarnath, near 
Benires, which contains ‘a few human bones, together with some decayed pearls, 
gold leaves, and other jewels of no value,’ just of the same nature as those discovered 
in the Panjab. There was also a similar precaution of enclosing the more precious 
urn in one of coarser material, (in this case of stone,) in order more effectually to 
insure its preservation. That the bones at Sarnath, belonged to a votary of Buddha 
was confirmed by a small image of Buddha discovered close by, and by the purport of 
the inscription accompanying it.” 

From consideration of these circumstances, therefore, in conjunction with the 
decided opinion of all those who have recently been engaged in the examination of 
the Panj&b and K4bul topes, the hypothesis of their being the consecrated tombs of 
a race of princes, or of persons of distinction, rather than mere shrines erected as 
objects of worship, or for the deposit of some holy relic; seems both natura] and 
probable ; or rather the two objects, of a memorial to the dead, and honour to the 
deity, seem to have been combined in the meritorious erection of these curious 
monuments. : 

I cannot omit noticing in this place, one of those singular coincidences which 
often serve to throw light upon one’s studies. While our enterprising friends have 
been engaged in opening the ancicnt topes of Upper India, the antiquaries of 
England have been at work at some ancient Roman tumuli or barrows in Essex. 
Without intending to draw any conclusions from the facts elicited in the course of 
their labours, it is impossible to read the pages of the ‘ Archwologia’ (1834, vol. xxv.) 
without being struck with the similarity of customs prevailing in such distant 
localitics, pointing as they do towards a confirmation of the many other proofs of the 
identity of origin of the Roman and the Hind4 systems. 

The sepulchral tumuli of Essex contained, like those of the Panj&b, various 
bronze urns, enclosing fragments of burnt bones, glass, coins, and even the brown 
liquid itself! The liquid is described as being in some cases ‘ of a light yellow, in 
others of a dark brown,’ of which colour was also an incrustation about the exterior 
of the vessels. Professor Faraday, who examined the liquids, supposes that the water 
was not originally placed in the urns; but that it came over by a species of distilla- 
tion into the empty space of the vases, on the alternate heating and cooling of the air 
contained in them. The researches of MM. Ventura and Court may give reasons 
for thinking the contrary. 

‘The deposit on the side of the large vase was a dry flea~-brown powder, contain- 
ing a few white specks. It was combustible with a very feeble flame, burning like 
ill-made tinder or charred matter. It left~a little pale light ash, containing car- 
bonated alkali, carbonate of lime, and a little insoluble earth. This substance gave no 
trace of ammonia by heat. It is probably the result left upon the decay of organic 
matter, but of what nature, or in what situation that may have been, I cannot say. 

“The liquor was a dilute solution of the same kind of इ (4.2 grains to a 


1 ‘Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ ii., p. 46. 


2 The भा chamber without door or other discovered in di ee ‘the, 7 
soca pening Heowreel i Sos a 


ruins at Buddha Gaya, and supposed by Dr. to be a tomb, resem 


square ore कानि ९ et penetrated by Dr. Gerard near K4bul, where he found - ~+ ; 


the image of Buddha, described at page 136 of the present volume. 
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fluid ounce :) this when dried and heated, did yield a little ammonia; it blackened, 
but did not burn visibly 

५.५. third bottle was found to contain a fatty substance like stearic acid, melting 
under 212°, burning with a bright flame, and leaving little ash. It was dark-brown 
on the exterior, and yellowish and semi-transparent in the middle: the brown 
colouring matter was separated by dissolving the fat in aleohol—it was supposed to 
be the residue of albuminous or gelatinous matter, but it yielded no trace of 
ammonia.” 

Mr. Gage, the author of this description, imagines the liquid to have been lustral 
trater, poured in at the time of depositing the bones and funcral ashes. The pieces 
of fused glass adhering to the burnt bones, and the liquid, recalled to him Virgil’s 
description of the funeral pile of Misenus. 


— Congesta cremantur 
Thurea dona, dapes, fuso crateres olivo. 
Postquam collapsi cineres et flamma quievit, 
Reliquias vino et bibulam lavére favillam : 
Ossaque lecta cado texit Chorinzeus aheno. 

The dark-brown incrusted powder of the outside of the urn was in the same 
manner referred to a decayed wreath of yew, or other dark vegetable, depicted in 
the lines— 

—— Cui frondibus atris 
Intexunt latera et ferales ante cupressos 
Constituunt. Aineid, vi. 215. 


The offerings at funeral sacrifices among the Romans consisted of milk, wine, 
blood, and such other munera as were supposed to be grateful to the deccased :— 
money was usually added to defray the charges of Charon’s ferry 

The reader may compare this description with the extracts from Colebrooke, 
before given, and draw his own conclusions. 


As the opinions of all those who have visited the countries where these monu- 
ments lic, are particularly deserving of attention, I cannot resist the tenfptation of 
extracting a paragraph concerning them from the ‘Manuscript Journal’ of Mr. 
Trebeck, the companion of Mr. Moorcroft, now in my hands for transmission to 
Europe. These travellers, it will be seen, visited the spot where Mr. Masson has 
lately been so actively engaged. They procured some of the coins now so common to 
us, and they had received from native tradition the same account of the contents of 
the topes which has now been confirmed by direct examination. 

«८07 the evening when we were encamped at: Sultanpar, Mr. Moorcroft, in the 
course of some inguiries lcarnt that there were in the neighbourhood a number of 
what tht people called Barjs or towers, which, according to their accounts of them, 
were exactly of the same form as that seen by us in the Khurbur country. In con- 
sequence of our stay at Balé Bagh, we had sufficient lcisure to return in search of 
them, and in the forenoon of the 8th, taking along with us a person in the service of 
Sultan Mahmud Kh&n, we set off towards the place where they were said to be 
Our road lay between Sult4npaér and the Sarkh4h, and taking a guide from that-vil- 
lage, we were conducted to the bank of the latter rivulet which we were obliged to,ford. 
The water was so deep and rapid that a man on foot could not have got across if; and 
its colour was quite red, from the quantity of red earth washed along by it. Having 
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passed it, and ridden over some fields, belonging to a small Garhi, or walled hamlet, 
and over a piece of clayey land, much cut and broken by water-courses, we reached a 
narrow grayclly slope, joining at a few hundred yards to the left, the base of the 
mountains bounding this side of the valley. Here we found a ए परपु, but were a good 
deal disappointed by its appearance. It differed considerably from those we had 
before met with, and though certainly antique, was built much less substantially: its 
exterior being for the most part of small irregularly-sized slate, connected without 
mortar. A good deal of onc side of it had fallen down, and there were others before 
us; we did not stay long to examine it. We counted several whilst proceeding, the 
number of them amounting, as well as I can recollect, to eleven, and seeing one more 
to the westward, and better than the rest, we advanced towards it. It was situated 
on a stony eminence at the base of the hills near where the main river of Kabul 
issues from behind them, and nearly on a line with the garden of Chahar Bach. 

“ We ascended to it, and found it to be of about the same size as the one near 
Lalla Bagh, but, as just observed, of a different form. It was in a more perfect state 
than any of the rest in the same vicinity, but varied little from them cither in style 
or figure. It was built upon a. square structure, which was ornamented by pilasters 
with simpl¢ basements; but with rather curious capitals. Were it a tomb, one might 
suppose the centre of the latter: coarsely to represent a skull supported by two bones, 
placed side by side, and upright, or rather a bolster or half cylinder with its lower 
part divided into two. On each side of> this were two large pointed leaves, and the 
whole supported two slabs, of which the lower. was smaller than the upper one. The 
most curious circumstance in this ornamental work was, that though it had consider- 
able effect, it was constructed of small picces of thin slate, cleverly disposed, and had 
more the appearance of the substitute of an able architect, who was pressed for time, 
and had a scarcity of material, than the work of one who had abundance of the latter, 
plenty of leisure, and a number of workmen at command. A flight of steps had 
formerly led up the southern side of this platform, but nothing remained of them 
except a projecting heap of ruins. On the centre of the platform was the principal’ 
building, called by the country people the Barj, the sides of which had been erected 
on a perpendicular to half its present height. This lower portion of it was headed by 
a cornice, and was greater in diameter than the upper part of the structure, its top 
forming a sort of shelf round the base of the latter. Its centre was marked by a 
semicircular moulding, and the space betwecn the moulding and the cornice was 
ornamented by a band of superficial niches, like false windows, in miniature, arched to 
a point at the top, and only separated by the imitation of a pillar formed, as before 
noticed, of slate. The upper part of the tower was a little curved inwards, or conical 
above; but a great deal of its top had fallen off. The effect given to its exterior by a 
disposition of material was rather curious. From a distance it seemed checked a good 
deal like a chess-board—an appearance occasioned by moderately large-sized pieces 
of quartz, or stone of a whitish colour, being imbedded in rows at regular distances 
in the thin brown slate before spoken of. I had just time, though hurried, to take 
an outline of its formation on a piece of drawing-paper. 

&& ५ The use of these erections next became a matter of speculation, and Mr. Moor- 
orn having heard that coins were frequently picked up in various placos near them, 
pees a man the day after our return to proceed to the neighbourhood of them, 
wo try mae चः pieces of money were not to be found. The inhabita nts of the _ 

a . village near them, said, that they learnt from tradition *that 
there had formerly been a large city in this part of the valley, and pointed to.some 
excavations across the K&bul river, which they told us had been 


apartofit. Of the ^ 
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coins they stated that several had been found of copper, but as they were of no value 
to them, they had been taken to some of the nearest daniyas, or shopkeepers, and 
exchanged for common pice. This information gaye a clue to the person in search of 
them, and he succeeded at two or three visits to some Hindds of Chahar Bagh, 
Sultanpar, ete., in procuring several, He was also sent back to Jalalabad, but 
brought with him from thence only two pieces of Russian money, which were useless. 
The former were, however, very valuable and curious, and had on each side of them 
for the most part impressions'of human figures; but from the frequency with which 
they were combined with representations of the elephant and the bull, it may be con- 
jectured that they were struck at the command of a monarch of the Hinda, or Buddhist 
persuasion, The variety was considerable, and there were certainly two or three 
kinds which might have been Grecian, particularly one that had upon one side of it a 
bust, with the right arm and band raised before the face with an authoritative air. 
Of this coin there were eight or ten, they were of about the same size as English 
farthings, and the figure spoken of was executed with a correctness and freedom of 
style foreign to Asia, at least in the latter ages. The rust upon them, and the decayed 
state of the surfaces of two or three, 85 well as thé situation in which they were found, 
proved that they were not modern. There were several more of the same size, 
merely with inscriptions ‘in letters not unlike Sanskrit ; and some other inscriptions, 
on the larger pieces of money, were so legible that a person, acquainted with oriental 
letters and antiquities, might discover much from them: With regard to the Burje, or 
buildings previously mentioned, Mr. Moorcroft’s opinion;is’ probably correct. He 
conjectures that they are the tombs of some persons of great rank, among the ancient 
inhabitants or aborigines of the country ; and as the religion of the Hindds seems to 
have been prevalent here in the earliest ages, that they have been erected as records of 
the sacrifices of Satis. But the question cannot be satisfactorily set at rest till one of 
them is opened, It is odd that they should have escaped destruction, situated as 
they are in the full front of Musalm4n bigotry and avarice; and, notwithstanding 
what some individuals assert, their present decayed state seems to be occasioned by 
age, rather than any attempt to discover whether they contain anything valuable. A 
few people say that one of them was opened, and that a small hollow place was covered 
near its base, in which there were.some ashes as of the human body.” | 


NOTE EXPLANATORY OF THE CONTENTS OF 
PLATES IX. AND X. 


| I have taken advantage of the vacant space in plate ix. to 
insert a reduced fac-simile (fig. 2) of the bi-literal inscription 
discovered by Mr. E. C. Bayley in the Kangra Hills. These 
counterpart legends are stated to be “cut on two granite 
boulders, about thirty yards apart,” in a field half-way between 
the village of Khunniara and the station of Dhurumséala; “on 
the edge of the high bank of a mountain torrent.” ब 
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_ Transcribed into modern characters, these inscriptions may 
be reproduced as follows :— 


Arian, छर्षयषस अरमा 
“The garden of Krishnayasa (or he who glories in Krishna).” 


Indian Pali, क्ष्णयशस्य अरम aaa’ 
“The garden of the happy Krishnayasa.” 


The chief palzographic value of these brief records consists 
in the proof they afford of the reception of the Indian PAli 
anuswara (or dot above the ordinary line of writing), into the 
Arian or Bactrian Pali alphabet. This can scareely be supposed 
to be due to anything but mere local usage incident to the 
concurrent employment of the two sets of characters. The 
Arian system, in its primitive form, certainly did not admit of 
any such optional interchange of the nasal sign; for in the 
Kapurdigiri inscription the anuswara is regularly and uniformly 
represented by an arrow point below the preceding letter; while 
the numismatic alphabet, and the lapidary series of later days, 
expressed the same sound by a small semi-circular curve at the 
foot of its leading or introductory character. Mr. B ayley 
alludes to the supposed discovery by Major Cunningham of 
this nasal dot on the coins of Menander and Amyntas Judg- 
ing from the numerous examples of the coinages of Menander 
that I am able to refer to, I feel altogether unprepared to sup- 
port any such inference, or to concede that the isolated dot 
below the line of writing purports anything beyond the es- 
tablished suffix A. That, in certain cases of faulty die- 
execution, the small foot-curve constituting the N was degraded 
into one or even two dots, there is little doubt; but this would 
in no wise establish that the ordinary symbol of the A medial 
was convertible into an anuswdra ; and even supposing such a 
change likely or possible, there would still remain to be justified 


1 [I am not quite satisfied of the accuracy of the'assignment of the ¢ in Madan- = | 
१९१४ ; the fac-simile reads-preferably तततव]  _ - 
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so radical a change of alphavetical rule as the transposition of the 
sign from a position below to one abore, the ordinary alignment 
of the writing ; but I will reserve any further remarks upon the 
palzographic peculiarities of this and the other inscriptions in 
these plates, till such time as I come to consider the Bactrian 
alphabet under its various epochal and geographical aspects in 
the general résumé, towards the conclusion of these papers. 

Another point of considerable interest connected with this 
inscription may, however, be momentarily adverted to, that is 
the distinct mention of Krishna as an object of religious rever- 
ence at so early a period as this record necessarily refers to. 
It is, of course, a hazardous matter to attempt to fix dates from 
the mere modifications of forms of letters, and one that had 
better be examined elsewhere, especially as I shall have occasion 
to show that Prinsep’s first theory on the subject attempted far 
too comprehensive a range, when it proposed to attribute all 
changes and transitions to the action of time alone, without 
reference to the many incidental circumstances that necessarily 
exercise an influence upon the progressive developments of 
curography. Still, with every reserve, these inscriptions must 
be pronounced infinitely anterior to the date certain writers 
have of late pretended to assign to the introduction of Krishna 
into the Hindu Pantheon + 

Fig. 3, pl. ix., is a copy of an imperfect legend on the lid of 
‘a brass casket, which seems to have enclosed the usual silver and 
gold boxes devoted to the enshrinement of relics. These formed 
part of Mr. Masson’s final despatch from Afghanistan, and 
reached England too late for notice in the ‘Ariana Antiqua.’ 
Prof. Wilson is unable to trace the exact locality whence these 
objects were procured, and the inscription itself is too much 
worn and abraded to admit of any consecutive definition of 
the letters. I have inserted it chiefly on account of the date, 
which will be seen to be identical with that on the Manikyéla 
stone | 

I have devoted plate x. to the exhibition of the scription 

11 
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on the brass urn discovered in-a tope,. about thirty miles west of 
Kabul, in the district of Wardak. This urn, which in shape 
and size approximates closely to the ordinary water-vessels in 
use in India to this day, has originally been thickly gilt, and its 
surface has in consequence remained so excellently well pre- 
served, that every puncture of the dotted legend may be satis- . 
factorily discriminated; but though it offers this immense 
advantage over the parallel inscription on the Manikydla stone, it 
has its corresponding drawbacks in the new and unknown forms 
of many of its letters, and the little care that has been taken to 
mark the nicer shades of diversity of outline which, in many 
cases, constitute the only essential difference between characters 
of but little varying form. As it shares the present reproach of 
being unintelligible in its language, we are of course deprived 
of any data whereupon to found conjectures as to the values of 
the unknown characters, und, with very- limited exceptions, we 
are equally denied any aid towards supplying, by the tenor of 
recognised words, the deficiency in the due fashioning of the 
letters of which they should be composed.’ 

But, as all this incertitude invites 4 corresponding degree of 
license in purely tentative readings, व may be permitted to refer 
to some isolated words that seem independently to convey their 
own meaning. Such, for instance, as विहर for विहार vihdra, ‘a 


1, ध The following comprises all the information. Mr, Masson. affords us rege arding 
this relic ; it seems to have been found in one of the “'Topes of Kohwat in the dis- 
trict of Wardak . , , . situated on the course of the tiver, which, having its source 
in the Haz&rajat, flows through Loghar into the plain east of Kab धः where it 
unites with the stream passing through the city. They are distant about thirty miles 
west of इण. There are five or six topes, strictly so called, with numerous 
tumuli... . , + I found that three or four of these structures had been opened at some 
भ i पमनम od. . . . . In the principal he: oe internal cupola was enclosed, or 
rather Ht been; and one of those unexplained tunnels or passages led from it 
towards the circumference. I directed certain operations to be pursued, even with 
the opened topes, and pointed out a number of timuli which I wished to be examined, 
as they were very substantially constructed: the results proved successful, in a great 
measure, and ya ree: ised seven vases of metal and steatite, with othcr and various 
deposits. One of the brass vases was surrounded with a Bactro-P4li inseription. . . .- 
a coins found in these monuments were of the Indo-Scythic class.”—‘ Ariana 
Antiqua,’ pp- 117 118. | 

> [Ini te fan eile of this difficulty, I have only to refer to the word Maharaja- 
rujatiraja in the . plate ड. ] 
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monastery,’ a standard term in Buddhist phraseology: and one 
that may be seen to occur in the side-legend on the M anikyala 
stone. The title of भगवण Bhagavan may also be doubtfully 
indicated, as likewise the श्रिर for शरीर savira ‘relic,’ which has 
also been previously met with. The Mahérajr4jadhiraj’s name 
I read preferentially 25 Hoveshshandra, but the final compound is 
- altogether an arbitrary assignment, and the rendering of the ve 
is similarly open to correction. However, to spare my readers 
any further comment upon such doubtful materials, I may add, 
that though I can offer but little recommendation for my 
transliteration, I may venture to invite the attention of those 
who would follow up the study to the copy of the original 
inserted in the plate, which I have done my utmost to give 
accuracy ६0." ~ 


TRANSLITERATION OF THE INSCRIPTION ON THE WARDAK 
BRASS VESSEL. 


Lire 1. 433 | मन्दर अफुमितियसन्तिहि x) | दमेनगचिगेनषमगु- 
PossIBLE VARIANTS. थु सि गे 


पुचञ्जगमतेगद्र इयसञ्रणग्रषण  शिगञ्जगमतिमविहर 
व॒ ग्र दमु द्‌ यव य 


मृफुस्तिमुभगञअणयषु-शतितपतिधकेति 
गदु य द्शद्रनै रर रज 
फ 2. मेनषुय- लेनमहरजरजतिरजहोवेऽषन्द्र अगभगएभवः 
PossIBLE VARIANTS. 7 द्र य 


मखपिदतमेपुशण्भवतुख्रद तमेहण्फुनेमतेगनर पुयणएभवतं 
द र य णर घु Wy 


1 [I have not thought it necessary to reproduce the dotted lines of the original; 
the continuous नली more readily the real forms of the characters. | 
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Luxe 2. (continued). yremyprafarfaaaafaragauraqarenre 
कृश य स्स य छ 


अगमतेगनद्र अगभगपचिययम 
कद्ध अ श्‌ 


1८४8. वतुसथसरेनञ्जतोगदगोणएभवतुञख्रवियनतगपय्थर श 
PossIBLE VARIANTS. ब ? Wi fa च यव 


वगशोअ्चञ्तरखअडजस-शुगशश्रेतिगअ् तुपृतखधिन 


a ज र यु श q जि 


पशएभवतुमहिशक्छतोहनसतसवनञअवषजिगनसपतिख 
यक्करो द 


RATA TTT तुमि HT TTT TY 
य ति z Ze a 


Seharate Line (written इषविहरंअसंश्यनमहसंधिगनपतिगः 
an large letters) | SSSA as 


aa dra Ta 


“ 


In order to bring under one view the whole amount of 
documentary evidence available towards the elucidation of the 
Bactrian series of numerals, I have inserted in plate x. (figs. 
2 and 3) copies of the opening portion of two inscriptions pub- 
lished by Major Cunningham, in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ vii., of 1854. The originals are stated to 
have been found in the Yésufzai country. | 
ne The interpretation offered for the first legend is ‘ San 383; ` ` 
“CAitrasa . . . Miti 442 
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The second, it is proposed to render as ‘ San 390, Srdvana 
masa sudi prathame Mahodayasa (or Maharayasa) Gushangasa 
raja. 

The inscription on the earthen jar from Tope 13, Hidda, 
given in the plate of alphabets in Wilson’s ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ 
also seems to commence with a date, but as I am unwilling 
to rely upon this faulty transcript, and unable to refer to the 
original itself, or even to Masson’s first copy, I abstain frem 
any attempt to define its purport. | 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON TOPES. 


Albeit comparatiyely new to the subject, I feel called 
upon by the occasion to comment briefly, in connection with 
the general inquiry, on the limited additional evidence, illus- 
trative of the purport and object of the topes of Manikyala, 
that has been developed in the preceding pages. 

Professor Wilson dissents from Prinsep’s ‘ compromise,’ 
as he styles it,' which would regard Stupas as both sepulchral 
and enshrinal, and adduces reasons for viewing them exclu- 
sively under the latter aspect. Burnouf—so worthily identified 
with Pali literature—in contrasting the Buddhist and Bréh- 


* [“Lieut. Burnes, Mr. Masson, and M. Court, adopting the notions rol tl il 
ar be the people of the country, are inclined to regard them as regal sepultures ; 
but I am disposed, with Mr. Erskine and Mr, Hodgson, and I believe with those 
learned antiquaries who have treated of the subject in Europe, to regard them as 

gopas on a large scale, that is, as shrines euclosing and इ So some sacred 
relic, attributed, probably with very little truth on verisimilitude, to 8 va Sinha, o1 
Gautama, or to some infenor representative of him, some Bodhisatwa, or some h igh 
। pest or Lama of local sanehty. Mr. Prinsep has minifysted a disposition to effect a 
kind of compromise between these opinions, and suggests, after examining seme of 
the circumstances calenlated to throw light on the qneshon, that the two objects of a 
memorial to the dead, and a shrine to the divinity, may Inve been combined 1 the 
Meritorious erection of these curigus monuments, ‘The chicf reasons for a contrary 
opinion, and for believing them.to be shrines of supposed relics of Buddha—Gamama 
or his predecessots—are drawn from the opinions of nations still professing Buddhism, 
whose sentiments in regard to the origin and purport of their ewn religious: menus 
meuts are ee entitled to respect, than the earcless and loose credence of the Hindés 
and Mohammedans of the Punj&b and Afghanistin,.’’—* Ariana Antiqua,’ ह. 45.) == 
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manical systems, adopted, in its general sense, this last opinion, 
but extended the circle of those supposed to be entitled to 
such cairn-like honors to kings favourable to Buddhism, in 
addition to recognising the purely cenotaph form of the dedi- 
eatory Stupa.’ Major Cunningham arranges these monuments 
under the triple classification of Dedicatory, Funereal, and 
Memorial ;* while Mr. Fergusson rejects unconditionally the 


' [ “Prinsep a déja proposé une conciliation analogue des deux opinions opposées, 
qui veulent, l'une que les Stipas soient des édifices purement religieux, l'autre qu’ils 
solent uniquement des tombeaux de souverains. I] ल que les deux destinations, 
celle dun tombeau et celle d’un édifice consacré a ivinité, ont pu étre lobjet 
commun qu’ont eu en vue les auteurs de ces monuments curieux. M. Wilson a donné 
de bonnes raisons contre ce sentiment, et il croit, avec Erskine et Hod on, que les 
Stiipas, comme les Dagobs de Ceylan, sont destinés a renfermer et A proteger 4 uelque 
sainte relique, attribuee, probablement sans bance de raison ni.de vraisemblance, 
a Cakyasimha, ou 4 quelqu’un des personages qui le représentent, comme un Bé- 
dhisattva ou un grand-prétre vénéré dans le pays ou a eté élevé le Stipa. Je me 
permets d’ajouter a cette liste les rois favorables au Buddhisme ; et je crois, en 
outre, qu'il faut tenir compte des cénotaphes batis & Pintention des Buddhas. 

légendes nous révélent encore une autre cause de la multiplicité de ces 
tumulus, c'est espérance des mérites que les fidéles croyaicnt s’assurer en faisant 
construire des Stu a Tintention d’un Buddha. Ces constructions, sortes des 
cénotaphes solides, भार avoir été nombreuses ; et si les antiquaires, en ouvrant 
quelques-uns des Topes de !’Afghanistan n’y ont pu trouver aucun débris humain, 
est probablement qu’ils adressoient > des Stipas > genre de ceux dont je parle, et 
dont 11 existe un trés grand nombre chez les Burmans.”—JIntroduction त ' histoire du 
Buddhisme Indien, Paris, 1844, 7. 355. 

I must not omit to refer to the ‘Commandment Tope,’ mentioned in the 
separate tablets at Dhauli (‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of B engal,’ vil. 442). I 
therefore extract such portions of Burnouf’s revision of Prinse Fe original translation 
of those edicts as bear upon the design under which the Stupa Dubalahi was erected : 
‘Au nom du (roi) chéri des Dévas, le grand ministre de Tésali, gouverneur de la 
ville, doit s’entendre dire: Quoi que ce suit que je décréte, je désire qu’il en soit 
Pexécuteur. Voila ce que je lui fais connaitre, et je recommence deux fois, parce que 
cette répétition est regardée par moi comme capitale. C’est dans ce dessein que ce 
que ce Tupha (Stipa) [ qa J] a €ié dressé; ce Se&pa de commandement en effet 
a €!€ destiné aujourd'hui a de nombreux milliers त Ctres vivants.... en effet, ce 
Stapa regarde < न i ys tout entier = nous est soumis; sur ce Stipa a été promul- 

स 6९ la régle morale. or) si un homme est soumis, soit & la captivité,” cte.—Le 
Fetus de la bonne Loi, p. 672. 

< EE ee The To जी न व kinds : 1st, the Dedicatory, which 
= ia ted to me Buddha; 2nd, the strictly Funercal, which contained 
the ashes of the dead ; and 31 ard, the Memorial, which were built on ५. spots.’’} 


. Se Par le mot regarde. 1| faut vraisemblablement entendre ‘ commande, gouverne.’ 

-- ++ Ge qui suit est plus clair: tata itchhitaviyé tuphé hi doit signifier ^ Seat pour- 
: == ce stipa doit étre désiré;’ et la raison qu’en donne le roi se trouve dans les 
mots nitimadjham patipddayémati, ‘puissions-nous faire obtenir la 


} sulvants, | n | | 4 
liqueur enivrante de la morale!’ (ञौ manifestement le rei qu parte qui parle ici et qui ex- - 


— comment il a été conduit a dresser | de ment. भत = ५ ० 
‘edit gravé sur les rochers au-dessus अ ie भ अर्ण ४ | ८ । १ 


‘construit ce sféipa.””] 


~ 


chi ?॥5।॥०॥११। 
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first of these divisions, and reduces the list to Dagobas, 
designed for the preservation of relics, and Topes ^ erected 
to mark some sacred spot or to commemorate some event in 
the history of Buddha, or of his religion.?* 1 myself am 
disposed to infer, alike from the ordinary historical data, as 
from the Buddhist scriptural testimony itself, that the leading 
design associated with the erection of topes had its origin in 
the primitive practice of raising up tumuli to mark the site of 
cinerary sepulture. To whom this tribute was extended, 
and whether the size of the superstructure had reference to the 
wealth or importance of those whose ashes it was designed to 
cover, need not now detain us; but it is clear that Sakya 
Muni himself—if his words are faithfully reported—enjomed 
no more honours for lis remains than ‘were accordéd to a 
mundane Chakravartti एद the concluding portion of the 


' [ + Handbook of Architecture,” 1 16.] 

2 |* Handbook of Architecture,’ 1. 8, 9.] be! 

3 [ “ As to his corporeal remains,” Bh aga w4 “replies, that rajasand grandees of the 
will attend to his funeral obsequies; and that his se les need not affiict 4 themselves 
in that respect. He states also that his cremation will be conducted with the same 
honours as that of a Chakkawatti raja, which he thus describes - They wind a new 
cloth reund the corpse; haying wound it with a new eloth, they enclose it ina layer 
of floss cotton’; having encased it in a layer of floss cotton, they bind that with 
another new.cloth. Having in this manner enclosed a Chakkawatti raja’s corpse, in 
five hundred double liyers (of cotton and cloth) and deposited it in a metal* oil- 
chaldron, ind covered it with another similar vessel, and having formed a sae es 
with every deseription ef fragrant combustibles, they consume the body of a Chakka- 
watti raja; and for a Chakkawatti raja they build the रच at a = where four 
principal roads meet. It is in this manner, Anando, they treat the eo ९ ee of a 

hakkawatti riija. Whatever the form observed in regard to.the corpse of a Chakkawatti 
raja niay be, it is pre pe Anando, that the same form should be. observed tn regard 
to the corpse of Tathagato the next dwells on the merits that are acquired 
building thipa over relies of Tathagaté, Paché-Buddha, Sawaké and Chakkawatti 
jas.”—Turnour’s Analysis of the Pitakatayan, ‘Journal of the Asiatic Socicty of 
Bengal,’ vii, p. 1005. | ब : | 
 , The Daira has it thus:—“ Please to | us how we should perform the 
funeral ecremonics.”” [Ananda replies]:—Citizens! in lke manner with those-of 
an universal monarch (उ. chakravartti) . .. . Then his bones being put into au-urn 


_ of gold, and building a Chaitya for the bones, on such a = Ww ie four roads 
ee ‘Researches,’ xx. p. 312. Csoma Kris, Extracts from Tibetan 
1115. 


_ In this also the Pali annals conenr. “The Kusinarian Mallians then thus inquired 
of the venerable Anande: Ilow, lord Anande, should we sarees xe of the corpse छँ | 
Bhagawé ?—Wasetthians, it is proper that it should be treated in the same manner) _ 


* (“The dithakatha requires this word to be rendered कणप] 


= 
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ceremonial of which consisted in the erection of Chaityas or 
Topes over the osseous fragments that escaped the combustion 
of the funeral pile. The leading purport of the sacred texts 
manifestly being that he should be buried as kings were 
then buried; the subsequent reference to the Buddhist 
Hierarchs’ is so inconsistent with what precedes it, and the 
detail is given in so inverted an order, that it partakes largely 
of the appearance of an unauthorised addition to the original ; 
version.“ Sakya equally, as both Burnouf* and Wilson‘ have 
already remarked, seems to haye contemplated no reverence 
for, or worship of, the relics of his mortal body ; though it is 
indubitable that in this instance also, sequent and parallel pas- 
sages in the Buddhist texts* encourage the building of ‘stupas’ 


that the corpse of a Chakkawatti rj is treated.—And in what manner, lord Anando, 
should the corpse of a Chakkawatti raja be treated? ”—[ Anando here repeats the 
explanation that he himself had received from Ruddha.}—‘ Journal of the Asiatic ‘ 
oat of Bengal,’ vii. 1011.) विकि ~ 

* [ 1 do not consider that the arguments above advocated are at all affected by the 

rted erection of a tope over the remains of ‘ Sharihi-bu ' during Sékya’s lifetime : 
casi siatic Researches,’ xx., 88.] । 

* [1 need scarcely enlarge upon the possible falsification of texts when I 4 
find such an opinion as the following enunciated by Mr. Turnour:—*'” profess 
not to be able to show, either the age in which the first systematic perversion of — 
the Buddhistical records took place, or how often that mystification was repeated ; > 
but self-condemnatory evidence more convincing than that which the Pitakattayan ड 
and the Atthakatkaé themselves contain, that such a mystification was adopted at the 
advent of Sakya, cannot, I conceive, be Bes expected to exist. In those = 
authorities, (both which are still held by the Buddhists to be inspired writings, 3) you be 
are, as one of their cardinal points of faith, required to belicye, moreover, that a 
revolution of human affairs, in all respects similar to the one that touk place at the 4 
advent of Sakya, occurred at the manifestation of every preceding ‘Buddha. The 

uestion, therefore, as to whethe: Sakya was or was not the first disturber of 
uddhistical chronology, is dependent on the establishment of the still more important 

historical fact of whether the preceding Buddha had any existence but in his pre- = ` 
tended revelation. For impartial evidence on this interesting question, we must not, ~ 
of course, search Buddhistical writings ; it is not my design to enter into any 
speculative discussion at 1 


ञ | ‘Introduction & histoire de Buddhism Indien,’ p. 351.] 

* | ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ xvi. 249.) = 

es thes Ensuite Bhagavat prononca dans eette occasion les stances suivantes: = , , ड 
*Celui-la m’a rendu un culte, il-m’a fait élever des Stiipas pour renfermer mes ~~ 
reliques, des Stiipas faits de substances précicuses, vari és, beaux & voir et resplendis- > 
sants . = - ` et om} serail entré dans le Nirvana complet, 6 fils de famille, tu 


devras rendre ad fran homneurs aux Stiipas qui renfermeront mes os ; et mes reliquas = 
devront étre distri ; etal faudra élever p 1 milliers de Stapas,’ Je trouve + = ` 
un passage forme! dans 18 7h apdvamsa pali: ‘Un Tathagata vénérakl 03 parfaitement: ' 1 
et complétement णय a droit 4 un Stipa; un Patchtchékabuddha 2 drott a uA 7 yo 
Za ; 1 auditeur d'un Tathagata a droit 4 un Stipa; un rei Tchakkavati a droit | 
un Stipa.’ ”—Le Lotus de la bonne Loi.) | 
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over such relics, yet these exhortations seem altogether incon- 
sistent with SAkya’s own exposition of this section of his creed, 
and as gravely opposed to the simplicity of his instructions regard- 
ing the treatment he desired might be extended to his corpse. 
So that we cannot but view their authenticity with consider- 
able suspicion, even if we do not. absolutcly designate them as 
subsequent interpolations. I do not of course contest the 
fact that, sooner or later, after the decease of Saékya, the worship 
of the relics of his body became a powerful instrument in the 
hands of the priesthood ; indeed, that its influence increased in 
the progress of time, the monuments themselves will servé 
to show ! 





Thuparamya Tope, erected hy Devinanpiyatisso, from Pergusson’s ‘Handbook of Architecture 
(eopicd from an unpublished lithograph by James Prinsep.) 


The Mahawanso contributes several details as to the con- 


Baas [ To illustrate the parallel casc, I cite Burnouf’s observations on the worship of 
Buddha's image:—** T] est fort intéressant de voir comment les rédacteurs des légends 
essaient de faire remonter jusqu’au temps de Gakya lui-méme l’origine de ce culte, qui 
na certainement pris naissance qu'apres lui. “L’adoration de la personne! visible 
de Gakya n'est nulle part indiquéec; car Cakya tant qu'il vit, n’est tonjonrs. quan, 
homme, méme कः ses disciples les plus fervents; mais celle de son-image semontre 
व dans des légends tout-i-fait caractéristiques, et dont I’ intention cst manifcste?*=— 
` Introduction 4 lhistoire du Buddhism Indien,’ p. 340.) enn 9 
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struction of topes in Ceylon; from these we gather that, in the 
fourth century 8.c., Devananpiyatisso constructed a ‘stupa’ for 
the enshrinement of the collar-bone of Sékya, in which the 
relic-chamber was placed on the summit of the mound.’ 

In the case of Duthagémini’s tope of the second century 
B.c., we are not expressly informed where the relic-receptacle 
was situated ; but in this instance also it would seem to have been 
located high up in the general mass, as the monarch is stated to 
have ascended the outside of the ‘stupa,’ before descending to 
deposit the relics;* but the most interesting passage on the 
subject of topes in this work, is that which informs us that the 
practice obtained of enlarging the structures of previous ages by 
an outer casing,’ the extent of the enlargement depending on the 


॥ ४ The monarch AS éwananpiyatisso: accession 307 5.6.) in his extreme anxiety to 
embark in the undertaking of constructing the dagoba for the relic (the eollar-bone), 
havi sg engaged a great number of men to manufacture bricks, re-entered the town 
with his retimue to prepare for the relic festival...The sovereign, pursuing the 
directions of the théro ‘(encased it तर च chee aba), on the summit of which (sacred 

edifice), having excavated (a receptacle) as dee 7 as the knee, and having proclaimed 
that in a few days the relic ey _ be enshrined there, he repaired thither” (p. 107). 
५५ जः in the first instance completed the (dagoba) Thapiramo, the king, erceted a 
wiharo there.” (p. 109) ; 

> (“The monarch ( hagamini, 161 to 137 n.c.) attended oy ; déwos and men, 
and bearing on his head the casket containing the relies... marched in procession 
round the thapo; and then ascending it on th € eastern side, he descended into the 
१६11८ क receptacle” (p. 190). ^“ This chief of victors, together with the théro Indagutté 
and the band of musicians and choristers, entering the relic receptacle, and moving in 
procession round the pre-eminent throne, Re daeeche the casket on the golden altar. , . 
while within the receptacle he made an offering of all the regal ornaments he had on 
his person. The band of musicians and choristers, the ministers of state, the peor 
im attendance, and the déwaths did the same” (191-2); ^ . . . let the priesthood who are 
acquainted therewith, precend to close the rece ek: *...» Uttaré and Surnano 
closed the relic receptacle with the stone brought by them. The sanctified ministers 

religion moreover formed these aspirations : .. ‘May these cloud-coloured stones 
(of the receptacle) for ever continue joined, without showing an interstice.’ All this 
came to pass accordingly. This regardful sovereign then issued this order: ‘If the 
Enea large are desirous of enshrining relies, let them do so ;* and the populace, 
orincipat rol 0 pace cof relics =; the top oat of the 
principal relics (before ‘asoury dome was closed). Inclosing ese, ` réja 

mpleted (the dome of) the thapo: at this point (on the erown of the dome), he 
ड] the chétiyo its square capital, (on which the spire was to be based.) 
[3.c. 587, nw. 44.—“ The théro Sarabha, the ee of the théro S4riputto, 
at the demise of the श Briddho, १ इ at his funeral pile the ‘ giwatthi’ 
(thorax-bone relic) of the vanquisher, attended by his retinue of priests, by his~ 
miraculous powers brought and deposited it in that identical dagoba. This ins ae व । 
and ensirining it यल ५8९०४०९ to be crevted of cloud-colored stones, twelve cubits high, - - 
and ; it therem, he departed, - The prince मन o, the younger: 
brother of king Déwananpiatisso, discovering this marvellous वन weston Sued vari 
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will and means of the later votary. Hence one tope in Ceylon 
is amplified from twelve to thirty, and eventually to eighty 
cubits in height; thus illustrating by historical authority a 
usage which the existing state of some of the AfghAnistén build- 
ings had proved to have prevailed. 
, The next notice of these constructions is gleaned from 

Plutarch’s incidental mention of the honours paid to the Greek 
king, Menander, after his decease; in that several cities con- 
tended for his ashes, over which they were desirous of erecting 
monuments.’ It is true that this same tale is told of Sdkya 
Muni, but if he himself only claimed the erematian of ¢ 
Chakravartti Raja, there is no reason why, in like manner, the 
custom of distributive burial, in the enshrinement of separate 
portions of the entire ashes, introduced in his case, may not 
have received parallel extension to the funeral rites of the class 
with whom alone he arrogated equality > 

The remainder of our evidence must be drawn from the monu- 

ments themelves, and here again I would simplify my argu- 
ment by premising that I hold that the Great Tope of 
Manikyéla, and many others, which were primarily erected or 
secondarily made use of for the purposes of sepulture, were 
subsequently adapted to the new design of enshrinement of 
sacred relics. This view reconciles the inconsistency apparent 
in Prinsep’s endeavour to associate the double object, bet which 
may be more reasonably explained by the supposition that 
certain topes were made to serve both ends, but at different 
times and under altered circumstances. 


The Sanchi Topes, like those of Ceylon, seem to have been 


a it, thirty cubits in height king Dutthag&mini, while re- 

Cling ere, rape] | € malabars, constructed a d&goba cneasing 

(ध syne its in ere This Mahiyangana d4goba was thus completed. 
wanso,” chap. i., p. 

1 (I omit the original text, and quote merely Bayer’s translation: “ Menandro 
cuidam, in Bactriis regnum juste moderateque gesserat, deinde in castris defuncto, 
tum skin sbiadanes honores ex communi decreto civitutes habucrunt, tum de _ 
reliquiis ejus coneertarunt, donee vix inter sc consenserunt, ut partem cineris 
: eae Tire 











५ "0 weque eaperct, istius autem viri upud universas vam monumenta 
icarentu "Plutarch, १ Rei-p. gerendw preecptis.”] । ~ ae 
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have contained the whole or a portion of the ashes of some 
monarch, and that the early use of the mound was limited to 
this object. The subsequent appropriation of its mass for the 
inhumation of other kings’ ashes, or eventually for the devotional 
purpose of the reception of relics, will not affect this view of 
its prynary employment; nor need the sequent additions even 
of the seventh century at all unsettle the date of the chief in- 
closure, which has every appearance of having remained un- 
disturbed. The period to which it should be attributed, though 
not positively ascertained, may be fairly inferred from the most 
modern epoch of its contents, as well as approximately from the 
evidence of the associate tumulus, whose crypt equally seems to 


have escaped the hand of the spoiler, the eye of the curious, or 


the intrusion of the Hierarch.' 

For the present, then, and until we can read and understand 
the Arian writing, which should illustrate the real history of 
these monuments, we must be content to refer the dates of the 


* [The relics of Sakya Muni were early disturbed from their original resting- 
places, and A the history of their travels is instructive on this point; however, it is 
elear that before long the imagination of the votaries of the creed required to be 
satisfied by something more ee external worship of the mound covering 
these sacred deposits; hence, ev ore our era, we find monarchs admitted to a 
private view of the inmost contents, ee ough, as thus told in the ‘ Mahawanso,’ the 
exhibition is of course attributed to miraculous intervention. ‘“ Bhatik&bhayo (Bha- 
tiko raja, 19 to 9, B.c) . . made offerings to the Mahathupo. {4 अ the perform- 
ance of these ceremonies), he heard the chant of the priesthood h ay in the relic 
cone tacle (within the thapo) ; and vowing ‘I will not rise till I have witnessed it,’ 
he laid himself down, fasting, on the south-east side (ct the dagoba). The théros, 
causing 8 18 sf develope itself, conducted him to the relic gh San : (p. 211). 
In Huen T s time, Se eae the practice of the annual exhibition of the relics seems to 
have been the sed rule in certain countries. “ Dans cette méme lune, ८४ 

les usages des royaumes de ]’ouest on sort du Couvent de Pintelligence (1० i ) 
les che-li (gariras) + reliques’ du Bouddha. Les religieux et les laiques des autres 
royaumes viennent en foule pour les yoir et les adorer. Le maitre de la loi alla 
aussit6t avec Ching-kiun (Djayaséna) pour voirles che-li osseux de différentes = 
~ - . Une multitude innombrable de religieux offrirent des parfums et des fleurs, 
célébrérent les 1 relig ues et les adorérent. Aprés quoi, on les rapporta dans la tour 
(Stoipa).””—Julien * Hiouen- Sey? ए,” p. 216, And lastly, I ma Ae cite the adits dis- 
covered in some of the topes of Afghanistan by Mr. Masson, whi may 
ordinarily have 1 been reserved for the 2 rather than the real exhibition of the 
tope relics. ^ 17 this tope [Gudara] I first met with the novel cireumstance: of-a 
tunnel running from the centre towards the side; I have since found it in two other 


instances (No. 4, Chaharbagh, plate vi. and Kohw&t in Wardak, p. 118). The — 
I believe such 


object of these is not | ~ they must have some meaning 


passages are found in the 
in the Buddhist monuments of Ceylon 


of Egypt, and, what may be more to our purpose, | 


> 1 | =५११६। 
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lower deposits of the two Manikydla topes to some open periods 
not- far removed from the Christian era, and, preferentially, 
before, rather than after, that epoch. The mixed and discordant 
numismatic specimens associated in the deposits discovered 
higher up in the line of the centre of the larger tope,' could afford 
no trustworthy data, unless it were to check the period of the 
latest exhibition and re-inhumation of whatever composed the 
leading object of veneration among the contents that were 
liable to be added to at each inspection.*—E.T. | 


wT I regret that I have been unable to obtain an authentic and exact drawing of 
the Manikyila tope, The only published representation of this structure is to be 
found in E प ‘Caubul,’ (London, 1842); but the iithograph is confessed to 
have been taken “‘from a drawing made at Poona .... . . from sketches made by 
different gentlemen on the day our visit to Maunicyaula. In such circumstances, 
minute accuracy cannot be e कि ; but the general idea conveyed by the drawing 
is, I think, correct,” i. p. 108. 

2[I cannot allow these cursory references to the Archwology of Topes to 

from under my hand without placing on record more at large than 1 भय 
Line dons at p. 156, the earliest contribution to our modern knowledge of the sub- 
ject, in an account of the discovery of two urns in the vicinity of Benares, b 
onathan Duncan, [who forwards to the Bengal Asiatic Society at the same time 

५८8 stone and a marble vessel, found the one within the other, in Jan. 1794, by 
the people employed by Baboo Juggut Sing in digging for stones from the subter- 
raneous materials of some extensive and ancient buildings in the vicinity of a temple 
called Sarnauth, at the distance of about four miles to the northward of the present 
city of Benares. In the innermost of these cases (which were discovered after tee 
to the depth of eighteen hawts, or cubits, under the surface, were found a few human 
bones, that were committed to the Ganges, and some decayed pearls, gold leaves, and 
other jewels of no value . ... Iam myself inclined [to conclude] that the bones 
found in these urns must belong to some of the meee of Buddha, a set of Indian 
heretics, who, having no reverence for the Ganges, used to deposit their remains in 
the earth, instead of committing them te that river; a surmise that seems strongly 
corroborated by the circumstance of a statute or idol of Buddha having been found in 
the same place under ground, and on the same occasion with the 4 of the urns 
in १. Asiatic Researches, v.,132 ; (London Edit. 1790.)—See further remarks, 
J. Wilford, Asiatic Researches, x. 131.] 
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^ पम. (X.—FURTHER NOTES AND DRAWINGS 
OF BACTRIAN AND INDO-SCYTHIC COINS. 


[| On reading over this article preparatory to republication, 
T have felt some difficulty as to the best method of adapting it 
to the advanced knowledge exhibited in Prinsep’s more recent 
essays, and equally some reserve in disfiguring it with frequent 
emendations incident to the progress since achieved by others 
in this department of palxographic research. At the same 
time I have been anxious to delay entering on any general 
review of the subject, till I could concentrate such information 
as I have to impart under one heading, when following up the 
thread of my author’s latest und most mature revision of the 
Bactrian alphabet under Art. XXT. I have therefore adopted 
the compromise of reproducing the paper in its original form, 
though in reduced type, uncommented upon and uncorrected in 
its text, except in so far as appeared absolutely necessary 
for the proper exhibition of the coin legends, which have 
been reprinted literatim, with the latest aécepted readings 
appended in Roman type and enclosed within the brackets I 
have throughout employed to mark my own interpolations.’ 
An inconvenience, inseparable from this course, however, may be 
felt from my having to remove the plate of Alphabets, together 


with the illustrative series of type characters, to thei “more 
suitable position in connection with the concludin 


towards the end of this volume. ~~ 
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The publisher of this work—in accordance with my own 
first impressions on the subject—had designed to illustrate 
its pages with Bactrian type, corresponding with that originally 
employed by Prinsep. To this intent, a fount (supposed to be 
based upon Prinsep’s models) was procured from Vienna, but, 
on examination, was at once seen to be faulty in the forms of its 
characters, and deficient in most of the requisite simple letters 
and combinations. ‘To complete the alphabet, and to supply the 
manifest deficiencies, would have occupied much time, and 
have led to a greatly enhanced outlay. It became, therefore, a 
question as to how far any actual necessity existed for the use 
of these types, and I myself, on re-consideration and more 
practical and definite understanding of the value of these forms, 
and the object that existed for their insertion in the text, have 
come to the conclusion that it will be even better without 
them. It is true, that, for those who would spell over each 
medal’s legend by its counterpart transcript in the body of the 
text, some gain might be anticipated from the employment of 
characters but little modified from the originals; but, on the other 
hand, it is to be remarked that the complete series of Bactrian 
coins presents us with many varieties and modifications of one 
and the same letter, and what might be valuable and an aid im 
one place, would be detrimental and obstructive in another, 
Add to this the very limited number of the entire range of 
titles, which recur in mere mechanical repetition, and the fact 
that each king’s name will have to be considered in detail under 
its separate orthography, and hence, that both these enquiries 
might be more effectually and compactly disposed of in one com- 
prehensive note, rather than be left to be developed in com- 
paratively isolated positions, amid the detached comments on 
particular coins scattered at hazard under the various explana- 
tions of the plates in which they are severally figured. 

Prinsep’s early papers, however meritorous in their firstypro-_ 
duction, and however interesting as a record ofshis progress,” 
were clearly superseded by his later and more mature investi: _ 

| ae 
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gations; and, necessarily, even those very admirable researches 
have been improved upon by the writers of mark and extensive 
learning, who have reviewed his occasional notes during the nine- 
teen years that have elapsed since the last of the suite was put to 
press. This is especially the case with the Bactrian section of 
Indian numismatics, which, as I have before remarked, possessed 
an interest for the classic scholars of the west, which our purely 
local coins obviously failed to secure. Hence it has been deter- 
mined to limit the exhibition of Bactrian type in this paper to 
simple letters or such limited combinations as the due exemplifi- 
cation of orthography may from time to time demand.—E. T.] 


Various causes have prevented the continuance of my imperfect notes on the 
numerous and highly curious coins which have passed under my inspection, since I 
last ventured my observations on the Kanerkos and Kadphises group, as connected 
with the Maniky4la tope. Want of leisure to attempt the engraving of 80 many 
plates, and the desire to profit by a farther collection, of which I had received notice 
from Shekh Karimat ’Ali, but which has not yet reached me, were among the 
principal causes of my dilatoriness. Some little deference, however, was also due to 
many of my subscribers, who complained that I was deluging them with old coins, 
Having at length found time to engrave the first six plates of my proposed series, in 
elucidation of the principal new coins of Dr. Gerard’s, Karamat ’Ali’s, and Gen. 
Ventura’s splendid discoveries, I cannot refrain from putting on record the little J 
have to say regarding them; the rather as we may soon expect to hear from Paris of 
the reception Gen. Ventura’s collection has met from the savans of that city, many of | 
them so eminent in this branch of inquiry: and we are, on the other hand, expect- 
ing a fresh memoir from Mr. Masson, which might anticipate some of the discoveries 
व would fain claim for myself in this fair arid highly interesting game of antiquarian 
research. Little indeed can I claim as my own, save the labour of classifying the 
coins, as they have come down at successive intervals—two or three hundred from 
Kar&mat *Ali, forwarded through Capt. Wade; then as many more from the late 
Dr. Gerard, brought down by Mohan L&l, who assisted him in procuring them ; and 
lastly, the rich spoils entrusted by Gen. Ventura to the Chey, Allard for conveyance 
to Paris. The careful examination of the whole has brought to light the names of 
several princes unknown to history, and some few not included in the very curious 
and novel list of Mr. Masson, published in vol. iii. of the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.’ It has also enabled me to appropriate to their right owners 
many of the eoins of Lieut, Burnes and other collectors, engraved in former plates : 
further, it has furnished me a clue to the Bactrian form (if we may so call it) of the. 
Pehlvi character, which is found on the reverse of many of these coins; and lastly, 
it has laid open a perfect link of connection between what we have hitherto called 
the Indo-Seythic coins, with corrupted Greek inscriptions, and the Hinda ¢oins 
attributed with geasonable certainty to the Kanauj dynasties immediately anterior 
to the Muhammadan irruptions of the eleventh century. In a few more years we. 
shall doubtless have the whole series, from the time of Alexander downwards, fully 
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developed : at present, in these detached notices, we can expect to do no more than 
hazard fresh conjectures, and wipe out former errors as we advance. 

There are but few authors to assist us in our task, and the passages from them 
have been so often repeated, that it will be unnecessary again to qnote them. Neither 
Bayer’s work nor De Sacy’s are in our library: but, I have to thank Prof. Wilson for 
kindly sending me sketches, made by himself, of the Bactrian coins depicted in the 
former author, and in Sestini and Visconti, several of which I am able to recognise. 
Of individual friends, who have favoured me with their aid in furnishing specimens 
and information, I cannot omit mentioning Capt. Wadc, Dr. Swiney, and Cul. Stacy: + 
the services of the latter numismatologist will be more fully appreciated when we 
come to talk of Hindé coins. In Bactrian, the field is, of course, less open to collectors 
on this side the Satlaj; yet not a few very fine coins have been picked up, even within ‘ 
the limits so successfully run over by Col. Tod himself. 

The coins of the two first princes of Bactria, by name Theodotus I. and II. are 
yet unknown; perhaps they never struck money, but were content with the Syrian 
currency then prevalent.2- With Euthydemus begins our collection—a purely Grecian 
coinage, bearing only Greek inscriptions, and, as far as hitherto known, all of silver, 
The coins of Demetrius are more rare, but equally beautiful with those of his pre- 
decessor, and supposed father Heliocles, the priiice introduced on the authority 
of Visconti, will, I think, turn out to be our Agathocles. With Menander begins the 
system of native legends on the reverse, which is followed up without intermission 
throughout the whole series to the barbarous Kadphises. Some only of the coins of 
Eucratides have a Pehlvi legend, as will be hereafter explained. 

As the majority of the coins now to be introduced have these native legends on the 
reverse, it will better enable us to describe them if we begin by explaining what we 
have been able to make of the alphabet of this native language: which, from its 
marked difference from other types of the same character, I have ventured to term 
Bactrian-Pehlvi. 

Mr. Masson first pointed out, in a note addressed to myself, through the late Dr 
Gerard, the Pehlvi signs which he had found to stand for the ~ords MENANAPCT, 
AMOAAOAOTOYT, EPMAIOY, BASIAEQS, and SQTHPOS. When a supply of coins 
came into my own hands, sufficiently legible to:pursue the inquiry, I soon verified the 
accuracy of his observation; found the same signs, with slight variation, constantly to 
recur; and extended the series of words thus authenticated, to the names of twelve 
kings, and to six titles or epithets. It immediately struck me that if the genuine 
Greck names were faithfully expressed in the unknown character, a clue would, 
through them, be formed to unravel the value of a portion of the a lphabet, which 
might, in its turn, be applied to the translated epithets and titles, and thus lead to a 
knowledge of the language employed. Incompetent as I felt myself to this investi- 
gation, it was too seductive not to lead me to a humble attempt at its solution. 

In plate xii. are contained the whole of these corresponding legends, Greek and 
Pehlvi, collated from a very numerous collection, and deemed to be of sufficient 
authenticity to be assumed as the data of this inquiry. At the risk of being thought 
tedious, I will proceed to detail, letter by letter, the authority upon which each 
member of the new alphabet is supported 


५ Of Indian coins, my list of donors would be considerably swelled; but it would 

be too like ostentation to enumerate them in this place. न 
[ It will be seen that, since this was written, several coins of Diodotus have been _ 
discovered: ente, p. 26.] नी 4 
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(1) 9 a. No less than four names, viz., Apollodotus, Antimachus, Antilakides, 
and Azos, commence with the Greek alpha, which in all four cases is represented by 
the Pehlvi character. To this, therefore, there can be no reasonable hesitation in 
ascribing the value of the initial a or alif, although it will be seen presently that there 
is another क more conformable with the ordinary Pehlvi, It must be remarked that 
the present letter only occurs at the beginning of words, [9 = ख a.] 

(2) ¶ £ Two names, Ermaios and Eueratides, begin with the epsilon, and are 
found in the Pehlvi to have the initial 7 ; this, on consideration, may be a variation of 
the initial vowel above given, to endue it with the sound of e, Another form of the 
same letter, ‘h, occurs in one or two cases, expressing u; but the examples of these 
being too few to inspire certainty, I merely throw out the remark as a- conjecture of 
analogy with the application of the initial alif of the Persian. [¥=T ^] 

(3) ०. The next circumstance of note is, that every word, without any excep- 
tion, ends in the letter ‘P, sometimes written P. The latter may perhaps be called 
the finished or capital character, bearing an analogy to the Devan4gari letter, which 
is completed by a stroke on the top, as this is by one below: for we shall find that 
most of the other letters admit of the same addition. ‘P, then, I have supposed to 
represent the terminal त A of the Hebrew; or the short o-micron of the Greek, chiefly 
because I find it upon the later series of coins bearing native words in Greek charac- 
ters, which I described in my last essay, p. 129; that every word there ended in o: 
and, as I then remarked, M. Burnouf explains that sound, in the Zend, to be the 
constant representative of the masculine nominative termination of the Sanskrit as, 
or Greek 98. The letter ० never occurs in the middle of a word, as far at least as 
my experience proves. Some resemblance exists between it and the Zend o; but no 
letter in the known Pehlvi alphabets can be compared with it, [P= 5.] 

(4) U or ¥ m. Of this letter we have three examples ; one, initial, in Menandrou; 
two, medial, in Ermaiou and -Antimachou: there can be no doubt therefore of its 
being equivalent to m, although it differs essentially from all the recognised forms of 
this letter in the Pehlvi alphabets of sculptures and coins, It should be remarked, 
however, that, in the case of Menandrou, it is affected with a vowel mark, W; which, 
for reasons afterwards to be brought forward, I suppose to be the short $ or Kasra. 
Sometimes a dot is seen under this letter, which may have the power of some other 
vowel, probably the short ०. [\y—= स्‌ m.] | 

(5) ^^ >, 7, ०7 &# This letter occurs in Azou, PA), and in Ermaiou, PAG LY : 
wherein it represents the Zound of 2 and of y. It is analogous therefore to the 
Sanskrit द्‌, which is pronounced both as j and y. The Greek and the Hebrew have 
only the letter > for the former sound. Nothing like this letter is found in the other 
Pehlvi alphabets, in the same position. [/\ = य +] 

(8) fb 2. Of this, two examples are found ; One In _Apollodotou, ~ { ~|); the 
ae च्‌ म {++ where it probably stands in lieu of the aspirated p, 

i P- 

(7) { n. Of this letter we find instances in Menandrou, P{{y (? Minano), i 
the example of nhl Philoxenow last cited. There are others less decided, and some un- 
certainty prevaus, through the apparent substitution occasionally of an 7 for an n, 
The Pehlvi alphabet of sculpt ares has nearly the same form of n. [{ — ण #.] 

(8) ~, च › ६, P, 1 $ «>» In the Chaldaic, and its derivative alphabets, 80 


‡ “Dans les anciens manuscrits Zend, 6 final représente la syllabe Saneri ; 
comme en Pali et en Pracrit,.... 16 long se cae d’ordinaire ४ la fin fun mot! 
- 009. sur la Gramm. de Bopp, par M. Eug. Burnovf. Si 
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much similitude exists between the characters representing *, 5, क, and +) that it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish them. On the earlier and more perfect coins before 
us, this difficulty is much increased by the circumstance of the dies having been cut by 
Greek artists, who were in all probability ignorant of the Pehlyi tongue, and who 
therefore must have copied carelessly from imperfect samples furnished by their native 
underlings. We have, in our own copper coinage, similar and notorious examples of 
the Nagari character so badly executed that few even in the present day could certify 
the letters intended. In the more recent coins, and in proportion as the Greek 
deteriorates, the Pehlyi improves; and our best examples are derived from the coins of 
the unknown AZO. Guided by these, rather than by the strict analogy of the 
Chaldaic, I would venture to appropriate ~ to &; = and P tod; Tandwtor. As 
far, however, as examples go, ‘] or 1 seems to stand indifferently for the two former, 
and for ¢ likewise! Thus in the two last syllables of Eweratidou, we find PIA . . 
(. . tido?) In the same of Apollodotou, we have PTL . . and P11 (. . dato?) In 
Antilakidou, (Ph . .) the place of & is assumed by a letter different from any hitherto 
found as such, and more like that which we have on slender grounds set down as an 8, 
‘h may be the & affected by a vowel mark, or with an r, as it occurs also in Eucratidou. 
n= क £] । 
It is only conventionally, therefore, that I shall in future reserve 
(8) ~ for & (and perhaps g). [~ = त ६.] 
(9) ~ or ॐ for द (sometimes misused for ¢ ?). 
(10) Yoreforr. {1 = र्‌ *.] = | 

The same confusion will be perceived in the uppermost of the Naksh-i Rustam 
inscriptions in Ker Porter’s ‘Travels,’ the most faithful representation of those 
antiquities. which we possess. Many reasons would induce me to suppose this 
alphabet to be the same as ours, the J, 2, d, and > are so nearly allied; but the m 
forbids their union. 

(11) १ and 4 £. Here again is a perplexing case: the latter occupies the place of 
2, in Apollodotou, Lysiou, Azilisou, Antilakidou : but the former occurs in the word 
for ‘king’ PUALU malakdo, passim. It might be an /, and the latter word to Ae, 
mahardo; but of this we shall have to say more anon: at present, I am constrained to 
preserve both forms under the head of 7. [4 == ल ? + = © A.] 

(12) ¢ f. This letter occurs on no coins but those bearing on the reverse the 
Greek $; as Kadphises, Pherros, etc. It resembles considerably the common Pehlvi 
form of p, and is only seen on the latest groups of coins; but it is common on the 
inscriptions of the cylinders found in the Topes by Chey. Ventura and M. Court, and 
has there frequently a foot-stroke, straight or curved, as in the ¥ above noted. 
[P= 49.) 

(13) © p? Whethor this letter, which appears only on the later coins of our 
series, in connections yct unread, be a mis-shapen variety of the f, is hard to say, It 
is precisely the ॐ of the known Pehlvi, and if inverted, forms the m of the same 
alphabet. 

(14) “ps. This letter rests on slight foundation; namely, the penultimate of 
Azilisou. - It is, however, very similar to the Arabico-Persic-Pehlvi s on the 
Sassanian coins, given in the table of alphabets in Lichtenstein’s ‘Tentamen 
Palzographiw Assyrio-persicw.’ [= ष sh.] 

(15) प and y d. This letter has so strong a likeness to the Hebrew प्रे ain, that I 
have been tempted at once to assign it to the sound of broad a, without any positive. 
example in any of the Greek names of princes to warrant it. Indeed, the ain being 
unknown in the Greek, it could not naturally express any member of that alphabet im 
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the names of Greek princes, which may account for its absence there; but in the 
native words, its use is almost constant, and it frequently precedes ‘P, forming the 
diplithong do, so prevalent in Zend words. It is moreover identical in form with the 
a of the sculptured Pehlvi inscriptions in Persia. No instance occurs of its beginning 
aword. [५ = ज.) 

Several other letters are met with, for which counterparts in Greek cannot be so 
easily assigned. Some seem to be mere variations of form; but the knowledge of 
them will be essential before the writing on the cylinder ean be deciphered. 

(16) seems to terminate words, and may therefore be equivalent to ‘Pp. On 
the coin,! pl. xviii., 9, the combination ¢) occurs, which bears a strong resemblance 
to the word malak, as written in the ordinary form of Pehlvi; but if the two 
languages were exhibited on one coin, the distinction would have been more marked. 
[= घ a] 

(17) &, in some cases, seems a badly written च : in others, it takes the place of 
{#; 25 in P{Lwy minano. In some examples it would be best explained as a vowel, 
asin the first syllable of Eucratidow. . . . ¢ Y, also found written . . . . उपै; and 
both these forms approach that of the Pellvi vowels ¢ and w. [ Y= 87) 

(18) +. This letter may naturally be supposed to be a variation in writing of %, 
which I have imagined to be the letter 4, or d, affected with the vowel-mark ¢; but 
80 many examples may be shewn in which they represent ¢ or ¢i, that perhaps both 
forms should be properly given to that letter. [> = fa ti,and ++ = HPA.) 

(19) f. This letter constantly occurs on the Pherrow coins, and on them only. 
It may be the \4 inverted; but as the form {* also occurs once on the coins, and very 
frequently on the cylinders, it can hardly be denied a distinct existence. I have no 
authority for its value. 

(20) S. This letter is found representing the Greek x in Antimachou; it has a 
considerable likeness to the ch of the common Pehlvi. [S = खं &A.] 

(21) ५\ . The curve at the lower end of the second stroke of this letter alone 
distinguishes it from the {> or p; on the cylinders it generally has the curve: the 
tail is there extended below the line, and sometimes looped. [ पु pu.) 

(22) 1 may be a variation of the supposed s कौर ; or it may be the & affected by a 
vowel-mark: it is a common letter on the cylinders. Sometimes the hook is 
introduced on the opposite side of the stem, and this form may be a different 
vowel affection of the 4 or k. [h = क ‰] 

(23) नैह . This mark, which wears rather the look of an ornament, is found on the 
coins having Hercules for the reverse, and on them only. I should not have included 
it among the letters, had it not so closely resembled the Arabico-Persic form of a, 
depicted in Lichtenstein’s table. He there states it to belong to the Sassanian coins, 
but I have not remarked it on any that I have examined, either in books or cabinets. 
[ fay pai 2] 

(24) 71. This letter may be a variety of ,, or it may be a distinct letter. On the 
cylinders it has a tall stroke in the centre (sh); taking the appearance of an inverted 
trident. I should have been inclined to pronounce it अ or ji, had I not already 
appropriated ‰ to this syllabic form. [Mm == श्र] । 

I need not say that all the above explanations are open to correction; and I पाङ ` 
expect that, before the end of the year, the learned members of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, who have now before their eyes the coins whence most of my data havelbeen 
derived, with all that I had ventured to guess upon them communicated by letter, 
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will have developed the whole alphabet with an accuracy not to be attzined ex- 
cept through a_previous knowledge of the ancient languages of Parthia and 
Ariana. 
The only types of the Pehlvi character, which which we can institute a com 
parison of the above alphabet, are those derived from the imperféetly-deciphered 
coins of the Sassanian dynasty of Persian monarchs; and the inscriptions on the 
sculptures at Naksh-i Rustam, Naksh-i Rajab, and the Tak-i bostan. These are 
attributed to the same period, on the certain authority of the names of Babak, his son 
Ardashir, and grandson Sh4par, found not only in the Péhlvi, but also in the Greek 
version, which fortunately accompanies some of the inscriptions. ‘The Baron de Sacy, 
to whose ‘ Mémoires sur les divers Antiquités de la Perse,’ the learned world was in- 
debted for the restoration of these yraluable monuments of antiquity, was only able to 
deal with one form of the Pehlvi, namely, that situated below the Greek (see Ker Porter, 
11. 552): for the inscriptions are generally trilingual; the version above the Greek 
being more rude than the other, and having a striking resemblance to the Chaldaic. 
Ker Porter transeribes one or two portions of the upper inscriptions in Hebrew ; and 
informs us that De Sacy always found this character had the same meaning as the 
Hebrew, when transcribed letter for letter. This author has given in pl. xv., vol. i. 
of his ‘ Travels,’ a fine fac-simile in the two languages of the Naksh-i Rustam text, 
which had not yet been deciphered at the time of the publication of his work. A 
considerable portion of the members of our alphabet occur precisely in the right hand 
version of this transeript; such ४9, धू, 1, 1, 4, b, u, 5) 4, ete.: but for want of 
a perfect alphabet, or of a Roman version of the inscription, no comparison can yet be 
made. The learned Lichtenstein, in his dissertation on the-arrow-headed character, 
has furnished a plate of all the varieties of Pehlvi and Zend, as known in his time, 
from the travels of Niebuhr, ete. By way of exhibiting the analogy which exists 
between these and our new character, I have carefully set them in comparison, in 
pl. आ. taking Lichtenstein’s unperfect alphabet of what he designates the Arabico- 
Persic Zend, as the only available one of this type. The Pehlyvi inscription alphabet 
I have taken from Ker Porter's fac-similes ; and the Peblvi of coms, from plates of 
coins in Marsden, Ker Porter, Hyde, ete., and from actual coims; but in most of 
the latter that I have seen, the letters are so very indistinctly formed, that it is quite 
impossible to read them; and, indeed, most of the attempts hitherto made have failed 
to pass the common titles: the names are very obscure. A reflection here forces 
-itself that, if the coins of the Sassanian dynasty were so illegible, we need not be 
surprised at equal or greater ditliculties attending those of the Bactrian princes 
In the sixth column I have inserted, at random, such of the letters on the 
cylinders, 23 approach im appearance to the coin types. No reliance, however, must 
be placed on this allocation, until a reading has been effected of some portion. It is 
only intended to show that the characters of the cylinders and coins are identical in 
their nature. 
In the last column I have added the Zend alphabet, as restored with so much 
ability by M. Burnouf. It has a few points of accordance with the Pchlvi; but the 
genius of it follows rather the Sanskrit type; and the constant expression of the 


* [‘Jour. As, Soe. Bengal,’ iv., 1835. I have superseded this plate by one 
more suitable to the present stage of vur knowledge of the subject. This ot ae ing, 
as I have धर intimated will be reserved for the illustration of Art. - The 
(4५ numbered xii. is, however, retained to mark its due position in Prinsep’s 
st 
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vowels, long and short, distinguishes it essentially from the alphabets of Semitic 
aan 


Having thus completed our survey of the characters found on the Bactrian coins, 
and on the curious inscriptions extracted from the Topes (in which latter, however, 
we must expect to find such deviations from caligraphy as a written text naturally 
exhibits), let us now apply our uncertain knowledge, with circumspection, to the 
various names and titles on the coins themselves, and see how they may be read in 
Roman characters. 

Plate xii. contains them all arranged,—first, according to the full inscriptions; 
secondly, with the names and titles separated. From what has been said above, I 
would venture thus to express the names of the Greek sovereigns in Roman letters. 

Apollodotou, Apaladado; Antilakidou, Atikalikado; Antimachou, -Atimacho; 
Azou, Ajo or Ayo; Azilisou, Ajiliso; Eucratidou, Eukratido ; Ermaiou, Ermayo ; 
Menandrou, Minano or Midano; Philoxenou, Palatino or Palakine: Lysiou, 
Lisato, or Litato? Nonou, Ulalido? Unadpherrou, Fareto nanado? 2 

It must be confessed that many of these are highly unsatisfactory, especially the 
last three. The name of Kadphises is omitted, as being still more indistinct. 

Turning now to the titles and epithets, it does not seem difficult to recognise the 
same appellation for ‘king,’ and ‘king of kings,’ as is read on the sculptured inscrip- 
tions at Naksh-i Rustam, and on the Sassanian coins;—malako and malakao-malako 
(for malakdn-malakd). When another epithet is introduced, such as ‘the great 
king of kings,’ it is found interposed between the words malakao and malako, 
The same form of expression exists in the Hebrew, iN nop ४९25912, 
“rex maximus rex Assyria? Every one will t emark the close resemblance of this 
expression with our text; as well as of ND>D 1४९7-९ एल title of the 
Persian sculptures—with PALU PLL; the terminations only being different, 
as might be expected in a different dialect. ए ut, if the language of our coins be 
Zend, the word melek, ‘king,’ should not be expected in it; especially when we after- 
wards find it replaced by rao and rao nana rao, on the Kanerkos coins. It was 
this circumstance that led me ‘to imagine the reading might be mahardo; but the 
combination mahardo-maharé is inadmissible, and overthrows the conjecture, 

Pass we now to the next title of most common occurrence, ) + 8 or 7711 
2OTHPOZ, ‘the Saviour.’ By our system, this must be rendered either rakako, 
radako, or radado. Now the first of these three forms is precisely what might be 
expected to be the Zend reading of the Sanskrit word रक्तक, rakshaka, ‘saviour,’ 


and that :lone is a strong argument in favour of its adoption as the true reading of 
the term. 


The title, METAAOT BASIAENG, first, we are told, assumed by Eucratides, belongs to 


so many of his successors, that we have no difficulty in finding the exact version of the 
term inthe Pehlvi. There are, however, decfledly two readings of it; one, PY4 YL, 
the other Py444, with the omission of the duplicated letter in the centre. The 
obvious rendering of these two expressions would be kdk-kdo and kakdo. But I find 
in M. Burnouf's ‘Commentaire,’ that the Zend word for ‘ great’ is maz, from the 
Sanskrit mahd, to which our term has no resemblance whatever. It has most simi- 


४ .| ( In lieu of complicating the plate with this al habet, I propose to insert here-_ 
न) | he पा ९ । कति of the Pe and suck other Oriental Alphabets as 
may lated _light upon the special भ of Bactrian Kale ograp ny 98 

* [ 45 these have been, in many instances, rectified by Prinsep himself, I refer the 
` reader to his latest paper on the subject : Art. XXT. J 2 aaa 
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larity to the Tartar appellation AAdkdn, common to monarchs of Bactria in later 
days; and it may not be unreasonable to assume this reading, until one more 
plausible is discovered, At first I was inclined to read it ra-rao, in conjuction with 
the preceding word mahardo, on the strength of the expression before alluded to, of 
rao nano rao, on the Kanerkos coins; but in no example have I found the first letter 
~ replaced.by >. The collocation of the letters is, again, exactly similar to those of 
the Hebrew S273" rabreba, ‘maximus’; but for this reading we must suppose 
Y to be a 4, which is contradicted by all other examples. 

For ANIKHTOT, ‘the unconquered,’ we find the terms apatilo, and apatilako, 
and for NIKH®@OPOT, ‘the conquest-bearing,’ ajalako or ajalado: of neither of 
these can I attempt a solution, and the examples being few, we cannot be very 
certain of their correctness. ; 

The inscription cut on the silver disc found in the casket of the Maniky4la 
Tope, | vi.] (fig. 26,) may be read "तैव Ps, famaro kanadako; the second 
word, without any very great strainine, might be conceived to be the native mode of 
writing Kanerko ; and if this interpretation be allowed, we may indeed look upon 
this tope as the monument of that monarch. 

The writing on the brass cylinder itself (fig. 20 6 of the same plate), which was, 
from my ignorance, inverted in the engraving, seems to consist of Bactro-Pehlvi 
characters, which, rendered in Roman letters, would be kad .. malapo, far kamana 
papako, the purport of which I must leave uninterpreted: nor will I endeavour to 
forestal the ingenuity of others by any crude attempt to convert into Roman letters 
the longer inscriptions given by Mr. Masson, from the Jalalabad cylinder [vi.], and 
by M Court, from the stone slab of another Maniky&la tope (Jour. As. Soc. Beng., 
vol, iii, pl. उका.) I have already remarked that this latter inscription con- 
tains, very legibly, in the second line, the word malakdo, identical with the royal 
designation 80 common upon the coins. 

It is now time to turn our attention to the coins themselves, whence our data for 
the construction of the Bactro-Pehlvi alphabet have been derived. Of these I need 
do little more than furnish a few notes of reference to the accompanying six platcs, 
in which I have brought down the series of selected specimens from Euthydemus to 
Kadaphes Choranos, a name so nearly allied to Kadphises, that the latter may be 
looked upon as its patronymic; while the title that follows it (choranos) coincides 
so closely with what has been already described as existing on the rao nano rao 
group (p. 131), that it would scem to form the link of connection between them and 
the coins which bear Pchlvi legends on the reverse, 
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With Euthydemus of Magnesia, who conquered Theodotus II., n.c. 220, com- 
mences our present series: of his commage I now possess a medal in silver, procured 
by Mohan L4l, for Dr. Gerard, near Kabul. It is superior in execution to the fine 
coin taken home by Lieut. Burnes. The exterior surface is of a dark-grey, like that 
of chloride of silver. 

EUTHYDEMUS. 
(pl. xiii.) 
Fig. 1. Silver tetradrachma, weight 240 grs. 
Osverse.—Fcad of the king in i iigh relief. 


Reverse.—HHercules with his club, seated on clouds: inseri ption, BAZIAEN 
ET@TAHMOT. | 
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Fig. 2. A hemidrachma of Demetrius, silver, in the Ventura collection ; a very 
beautiful coin, similar to one depicted in Sestini. ; 

Onverse.—Head of the king, with helmet shaped like an elephant’s skin and tusks. 

Reverse.—Hercules standing: inscription, BAEIAEQ= -AHMHTPIOT. 


AGATHOCLES, 

Fig. 3. A silver coin of Agathocles, in the Ventura collection. , 

Onverse.—A well executed head, with the royal fillet: short curly hatr. 

Reverse.—Jupiter standing, holding a small female figure, having apparently a 
flambeau in either hand: on the sides, BAEIAEN= ATA@OKAEOTS, with a peculiar 
monogram, > 

The general appearance of the head, and of the figure on the reverse, resemble 
the unique coin of Ieliocles which Mr. Wilson has sketched for me from Visconti’s 
work. Should there have been any indistinctness in the first two letters of the 
name of that coin, we may find reason toerase IIcliocles from the Bactrian monarehy, 
and to substitute Agathocles, of whom Mr. Masson has already made known to us 
ten very peculiar copper coins, (Jour. As. Soc. Beng., पा.) pl. ix. fig. 17.) The 
inscription in Pehlvi (?) on the reverse of those coins proves that they belong to a 
Bactrian prince, and are not to be ascribed to Alexander's general of the same name, 
whe is nowhere asserted to have assumed the regal power. The name is common 
enough. It was in revenge for a grievous insult offered to his family by one 
Agathocles, prefect of the provinces beyond the Euphrates, under Antiochus Theos, 
(४. c. 250,) that the Scythian Arsaces was roused to establish independent dominion 
in Parthia. The same party may have followed the example of assuming the title of 
king in some provinee of Bactria. That the coin does not belong to Agathocles of 
Syracuse I can now assert with confidence, haying before me the most beautiful 
plates of the coins of that sovereign, (whose name is always written in the Doric 
genitive Agathoeleos, or Agathocleios) in the * Trésor de Nuimismatigue,’ now under 
publication at Paris. 

Mayus. 
Fic. 4. One of two copper coins of Mayus, (or, ? Nayus) in the Ventura 


cdr aoe Sait: of an elephant, with proboscis elevated; a bell hanging round 
the neck. 

Reverset.—The Caduceus of ध , on the sides of which the words, BAZIAE- 
N= MATOT, and a monogram composed of the letters M and 1. 

This is an entirely new name, nor can it be read as a Greek word in its present 
shape, although the characters are perfectly distinct on the coin, and the style of 
engraving corresponds with the early and pure Greek types. There is no Peblvi 
inscription. Could the third letter be read as a gamma, the name MATOYT might 
denote the union of the office of chicf priest of the Magi with that of king, and the 
elephant’s head, found on the coins- of Menander and of Demetrius, might enable us 
to appropriate the present medal to one or the other of these princes, 


EvcCEATIDES. 


Figs. 5 to 10. Coins of Eucratides the Great. 

Fig. 5. A silver tetradrachma, badly executed. (Ventura.) 

Onverse.—lIlead of the king, helmeted. 

Reverss.—Two Bactrian horsemen, =< or Castor and Pollux,) with wings on-their 
shoulders, and lances; the two first of the legend corrupt, PVEZIAEN= 
MErFAAOT ETEPATAOT; monogram, M. yu 

Fig. 6. A beautiful didrachma, of the same prince. (Ventura.) 
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Onverse.—A neat head, without helmet; hair bound with fillet. 

Reverse.— Two horsemen ; inscription, BASIAENS ETKPATIAOT. 

Fig. 7. A very well preserved copper coin of the same prince, presented to me by 
Capt. Wade. 

Figs. 8, 9, and 10.—Three copper square coins of the same prince, upon the 
reverse of which is seen, fur, the first time, the introduction of a Pehilvi legend. 
Several of the same coins are depicted in’ Mr. Masson's paper; they all agree in 
having the inscription on three sides only of the square; the plates will shew the 
variation to which the letters of the name are liable; in Roman characters they may 
be rendered malakao kdkdo eunkratido, (M@ahirajasa Eukratidasa.'| 

The history of Eucratides is too well known to require repetition hcre.* Bayer 
fixes his ascent to the Bactrian throne in the year 181 ४. c. He was a contemporary 
of Mithridates I, of Parthia, who assisted him in repelling Demetrius, king of 
India, as he is termed, beyond the frontier, and finally driving him from his throne 
at the advanced age of seventy-cight years. On the division of the conquered empire, 
Mithridates had the provinces between the Hydaspes and Indus asigned to him; and 
_ Eucratides, all the remainder, cast and south, of his Indian possessions —‘ all India’ 
is the term used, but it is uncertain to what limit southward this expression should 

ply. 

i it has not yet been remarked by those who are curious in reconciling the names 
of Indian legend and Grecian history, that the names Eucratides and Vikramfditya 
bear a close resemblance both in sound and in signification: while the epoch and the 
scene of their martial exploits are nearly identical. The Hind’ accounts of Vikra- 
maditya are not to be found in the regular Paurdnic histories, but only in separate 
legends, such as the ‘ Vikrama-Charitra’ and others, mentioned by Wilford, (As. Res. 
ix. 117,) all teeming with confusion, contradictions, and absurdities in an unusual 
degree. The gencalogical tables of the solar and lunar lines contain no such name, 
neither does it occur among the few notices of embassies to and from India to Syria 
and Rome, in the authors of the west.* Eurratides’ empire was so extended and 
matured that he assumed the title of BagiAevs peyados: thus the peaceful com, 
fig. 6, was doubtless struck before his expeditions; those with the armed head, and 
the addition of ‘the Great,’ after his return: and it is remarkable that the latter 
only have a Pehlvi legend on the reverse, being intended for circulation perhaps in 
his more southern provinces, or imitating in this respect the coins of Menander, 
whose reign in India had been so glorious.’ If the date assigned by Bayer (146 ७.6.) 
to Eucratides’ death, be thought too far removed from the commencement of the 
Samvat era of Vikramfditya (56 ४.९.) it may be argued that, as Eueratides 28 
acknowledged to be the last but one of the regular Bactrian kings, all the new names 
recently discovered, Agathocles, Mayus, Philoxenus, Antimachus, ete.—must find 
their places before him in the list, which may easily bring down his date even a 
century. 

The analogy between the Bactrian and the Indian heroes is, it must be confessed, 
of very slender texture, just enough to be hazarded as a mere speculation, which 
more skilful antiquarians may indulge their ingenuity in improving or condemning. 


1 [ The insertion of the second title in the Pehlvi legend seems to be erroneous. | 

2 See ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. ii, 409, and Maurice's * Modern Hin- 
dostan,’ i., 98. | + 

3 The embassy of + 0705 * to Augustus must have been immediately after | 
Vikramiditya. It is stated that his letters were written in the Greck character. .The 
Scythians were then pressing the country. | 
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Kopvs. 

Figs. 11, 12, 13. Three small silver coins, inserted in this plate, because their 
inscri on are entirel ५ Greek, though they have no other pretension to be counted 
with Bactrian coins. 9 appearance of the head-dress in the third is rather 
Arsacidan, but the names and titles are altogether novel and curious. I have selected 
the three most legible among several coins in m 0. The first two are of 
Mohan Lal's, the third of Karimat "418 collection. The name of KNAOZ 
is altogether unknown. ५ 

The heads on the obverse of all these coins seem to belong to different persons ; 
the standing warrior on the reverse is alike in all, and the inscription on oe two first 
KWAOT MAKAP......PAH@POY. On the third coin, the titles differ, and 
are illegible, but the name KWA. . . . is the same. 


MENANDER, 
(pl. xiv.) 

Although Menander is well-known to have preceded Eucratides in date, I have 
preferred separating his coins from the genuine Bactrian group, and classifying them 
with those of Apollodotus, Antilakides, ete., as a distinct series, on account of the 
essential difference in their style of execution. Their native legends, also, seem tow 
denote a different locality. Menander, before he came to the throne of Bactria 
proper, had, it is supposed, formed an independent dominion in the more southern 
provinces on the Indus, This may be the reason of the deviation from the Syrian 
type of coin, so remarkably preserved by the earlier sovereigns of Bactria. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3. One silver and two copper coins of Menander. 

Fig. 1. A silver hemidrachma, Weighing 37 grains, (one from Karfimat Ali; a 
duplicate from Gerard,) differing from those depicted in Masson’s plates, and from 
Swincy’s coin described in the ‘Jour. As, Soc, Beng.’ vol. ii., p. 406. [p. 46.] 

Onversr.—Head facing the left : on the margin, BASIAENS ZNTHPOS MENAN- 
4POT: a kind of sceptre, or crook, lying on the shoulder. 

Revensx.—Minerva with Jupiter's t underbolt, facing the right; Pehlvi legend, 
malakdo rakako minano, and mon (see ‘Jour. As, Soc. Bengal,’ vol. iii. p- 164.) 
[M&h4rajasa Tradatasa Menadrasa. 

_ Fig. 2 has already been drawn and described by Masson, vol. ii. 

Fig. 3 differs from Masson's fig. 1, in the firure of the Victory on the reverse. 

(Karfmat ’ Ali.) 


| APOLLopotus, 
Figs. 4, 5. Two silver coins of A llodotus, both in the Ventura cabinet ; of the 
first the number is considerable; the i tter is new, and of very beautiful execution, 
Fig. 4 has already been described from Swiney’s coin in ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ 
vol, i., p. 406. The legend on the obverse is here qui ite distinct BASIAEQ= 
क द KAI festa A Ne ८ ~ The Pehlvi inscription on the 
reverse, however, no addition for the words xa) piroratopos, bei ॥ 
| M&h4rajasa Tradatasa Apaladatasa. | = ea BH 
__ Fig. 5 has on the obverse, the Indian elephant, with a mono tbs and the usual 
title; Fig न on the reverse, a Brébmant peli with the same Pehlvi nd. 
.6isa pre १ Com in Swiney’s collection, the precise fellow to that descri bed 
by Tod, in the ^ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Soctety. न 
Figs. 7 5. and 8 are two from among several square co tle coins brought down by 
Mohan 1.81. They are nearly the same as the coin in collection 0; Jour. As, 


Soc, Bengal,” vol. ii. pl. xi (४. fig. 7,) which, I th | posed "4 
but which I am now able to so tak Wem a कवं Thy to be a Menander, 


1. y its Pehlvi le xam on t 
coins, are decisite of the orthography of rakako = 2NTHPOS. mens hese 
ANTILAKIDEs 8 / - 
Figs. 9, 10, 11, are three selected uadrangular coins of Antilakides, from six in 
the Ventura collection. The name =e first made kxown & । from six in 


y Masson, who supposes; = ` 
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from the beards (which are not however so clear on the ¢gure: before us), that 
this prince and the next, ATZIOZ, belong to a separate dynasty. He detects the 
conical emblem of the reverse on ae coin of Eucratides. I have not, however, found 
any of the sort. One description will serve for all. 

OnversE.—Head of the sovereign, with the legend, BASIAEQS NIKH@OPOT 
ANTIAAKIAOT. 

Reverse.—Two plumes waving over two conical caps, (or > bee-hives). Mono- 
pram below, A=, _and Pehlvi inscription, malakdo ajalado atilikado, (or > atika- 
likado [M4&h&rajasa jayadharasa Antidlikidasa.] 


Lysivs. 


Fig. 12. A cop per 4 quadrangular coin of Lysius, similar to two in Masson’s 
series of Ausius: the first letter is clearly an / in Greek, and this reading is con- 
firmed by the Pehlvi ती. The monograms are the same as the last coin. 

Osverse.—Head of the king, with the legend, BAZIAEQ= ANIKHTOT ATZIOT. 

Reverse.—An elephant, with a monogram ‘A, and the Peblvi inscription, 

malakdo .... . lisato. [M&h&rajasa Apadihatasa Lisikasa or fsa >] 


(pl. xv.) 

I have designed in this plate, from the Ventura collection, several very interesting 
coins, of new names and features, for which no locality can as yet be assigned, As 
almost all of them bear Pehlvi inseriptions, they are evidently Bactrian; but to 
admit them into the regular series of that dynasty, would greatly extend the 
catalogue of its princes. They rather bear out the fact of there having been several 


petty independent dynasties, like that at Nysa, for which Masson endeavours to set 
apart some of the coins to be presently mentioned. 

Fig. 1. A fine silver coin of Philoxenus, in the Ventura collection, This name 
was borne by one of Alexander's generals, to whom Cilicia, west of the Euphrates, 
was assigned, in the division of his conquests. The coin, therefore, cannot belon gt to 
him, though his title of ‘unconquered’ would argue his power and warlike 

os sity. | 
= vense.—THHead of the prince, in a helmet similar to that of Eucratides : legend, 
BAZIAENS ANIKHTOT #1AOZENOT. 

Reverst.—The prince on horseback ; monogram formed of two q’s: legend in 
Pehlvi, [Ma&h4rajasa Apadihatasa Pilasinasa. | 

Fig. 2. A square copper coin of the same prince, nearly allied to those of the 
1 shes : 

BVERSE.—A female figure holding the cornucopia. Greek legend, and mono- 
gram as before. 3 

Reverse.—The Brahmani bull, with the same Pehlyi legend, and the letter “| a3 
8 monogram. 

ANTIMACHUS. 


Fig. 3. A stall silver coin of Antimachus, also a new prince. The character of 
the horseman connects it with the preceding; the portrait of the prince is wanting, 
‘nor can I find any record of his name preserved. = 

Onverse.—Victory or Fame: ५ BASIAEQS NIKHSOPOT ANTIMAXOT. 

Reverse.—Horseman, and Pehlvi inscription. [ M4bfrajasa Jayfidharésa - 
Antimaékhasa. | ated \ 

Fig. 4. A copper coin recognised to belong to Antimachus, from the Pehlvi 
name, CVentura.) = 5 
Nonvs. 


Fig. 5. A silver coin of Nonus, in the same style as the last, and without 


portrait. (Ventura.) 


Oxnverse.—Horseman, with couched lance; searf round the neck, part of the — 


legend visible, BAZIAEN= . . . . NOQNOT. [ONQNOT.] 
Reverse.—Soldier holding a spear ; name in Pehlvyi, [Spalharasa.] 


gdh’ Wat 


४ 
PLS Aree 


11.81 
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Fig 10. A square copper coin of the same prince, in which his title of peyadou 
is apparent. The style of the oe per coinage, compared with the silver, in all the 
above, connects them with the Menander and Apollodotus group. [This is also a 
eoin of Vononesand Spalhares. 08४. BASIAENS BASIAEQN MEFAAOT ONONOT. 
Rev. .. . Dhamikasa Spalbarasa. | 


UNCERTAIN NAMES. 

Fig. 6. The same as Masson’s No. 44. The name is not visible in the Greek, 
and if restored from the Pehlvi, which is quite distinct, it is uninvelligible, Ulitizou : 
the titles are of a paramount sovereign: the Greek letters corrupted. 

Onverse.—The king holiling a sceptre, BASIAEWS BASIAEWN METIAAOT, 
[PIIAAIPIZOT. } 

Reverse.—Jupiter seated in his chair, [M&h4rajasa Mahatakasa Spalirisasa. | 

Figs. 7, 8. The grandiloquent titles in these are the same as the last, and both, 

rhaps, on that account, should he classed with the Azos series, in the next two 
plates, which has invariably the title ‘great king of kings.’! 

Fig. 9. This square copper coin has the precise style of Nonus and the Azilisos 
device. 

Onverse.—A horseman with couched lance: letters visible of the- legend, 
BASIAEQS NIKATOPOT AAEAPOPOT? [SIMAATPIOZ AIKAIOT AAEASOT TOT 
BAZIAEN.. 

at ~ seated figure, probably Hercules, Pehlvi legend, though sharply 
cut, not unintelligible. Spee putrasa Dhamiasa Spalagcanamasa. ] 

Fig. 11. The title, ‘ king of kin gs ’ is also visible on this coin, with the emblem 
of an ele phan on the obverse. The king, seated on a couch, is placed on the 
reverse. No native legend is traceable. [Major Cunningham has a coin of this type 
with the lerend, BASIAENS BASIAEQN MEFAAOT MATOY, Reverse: Rajadiraj 
Mahatasa Mayasa, | | 

Figs. 12, 13, 14, belong to a serics of coins sui generis: the two first are of the 
Ventura collection, the third from Masson's plates. The head fills the obverse, 
while the title, in corrupt Greek, surrounds a well executed horse on the reverse. It 
is probable that all the ‘horse’ coins belong to one locality: Bactria was famous for its 
fine breed of this noble animal; but he is generally represented mounted by a warrior. 
This coin, and No. 8, are the only ones on whith he ap naked. The extended 
arm of the prince on the obverse is a point of agree ment with the common coin, 
fig. 25 of pl. xvii. 


॥ 

Azos. 

(pl. xvi., xvii.) 

We now come to a series of coins exceedingly numerous, and of various device, 
bearing the name of a prince altogether unknown to history. It was from a coin 
presented by Mohan 1.81, (Gerard’s compagnon-de-voyage,) to Dr. Grant, that I first 
recognised the name of this sovereign, many of whose coins had passed through my 
hands before in Burnes’ collection, and in Masson’s plates, without presenting a 
legend sufficiently distinct to be decyphered. Gen. Ventura’s collection also possessed 
many very distinct coins of Azos, and his name, either in Greek or in Pehlvi, was 
then traced through a series of coins that had been given to other monarchs. 

The title of Azos is always BASIAENS BASIAEQN MEFAAOT AZOT: in Pehlvi, 
malakdo kakkdo maldko ajo, or ayo. { M&h&rajasa Rajarajasa or Rajadhirajasa 
Mahatasa Ayasa.] The name is generally set upright under the device both in 
Greek and Pehlvi; but an occasional exception occurs, as in fig. 12, where it runs 


1 [No, 7. is proved, by a more perfect coin in Major Cunningham’s un | = 
— x. ह == 14, to belong to Mayus. The same authority confirms the attribution of 
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continuously with the rest of the marginal legend. None of the coins of Azos bear 
his head, nor in gencral have they hig effigy, unless the seated figure in figs. 12 and 
13 represent him, as,is probably the case, seated on a cushioned throne, with a secptre 
on his lap. The mode of sitting, it should be remarked, is entirely oriental, and the 
animals depicted are such as belong peculiarly to the East—the clephant, the 
Brahmani bull, the lion, and the Bactrian camel. The cyphers or symbols on the 
reverse of these coihs seem evidently compounded of Pehlvi letters, on the same 
principle as those of the more genuine Greek coins, from Greek letters; they may 
probably denote dates, but it will require much labour to establish this point, and the 
same symbol appearing on coins of very different devices, as on figs. 2 and 11, rather 
militates against the supposition, 

It is a peculiarity of the cvinage of this period, that the picces were of a very 
debased metal, washed over with silver somewhat in the manner of the coms of the 
Roman emperor, Gallienus, and his successors, and denominated ‘billion’ by numis- 
matologists. Is it possible that the scarcity of silver to which the origin of this 
species of coip has been attributed in the West, had extended even to India? if so, it 
will fix the;date to the latter half of the third century. At any rate, it is fair to 
suppose that the system was copied from the Roman coins, to which many other 
circumstances of imitation may be traced; among these, the soldier trampling on his 
vanquished: foe in fig. 14; and the radiated heat of fig. 26, the coin without a name, 
which is connected with the rest of the series by the equestrian reverse, seems an 
imitation of the radiated crown of the Roman emperors of the same period. 

Plate xvi. figs. 1, 2, 3. Three coins of Azos, having, on the obverse, a Brahmani 
bull, and on t Ss reverse, a panther or lion. The monograms on all three differ : 
legends in Greek and Pehlvi as above described. ; 

Figs. 4, 5. On these the bull 15 placed with the Pehlvi on the reverse, while a 
well-formed elephant occupics the place of honour on the obverse. 

Figs. 6, 7, g. In these the gs of the elephant is taken by a Bactrian camel 
of two humps. No name is visible on any, but the Pehlvi word is plain on No, 8, 
and their general appearance allows us to class them with the foregoing coins of 


Fig. 9. Here a horseman, with couched spear, in a square or frame, occupies the 
obverse, and the bull a gain the reverse: the word Azow is distinct on both sides. The 
device and attitude of the horseman will be seen to link this series with the coins of 
Nonos, Azilios, and others, that are as yet nameless. 

Figs. 10,11. A oe rure seated on a chair, holding a cornucopia, marks the obverse 
of this ey ; while on the reverse, we pores a Hercules or eee It was 
from fig. 11, (a coin presented by Mohan to Dr. Grant,) that I first discovered 
the name AZOT, afterwards traceable on so many others. ^ 

Figs. 12, 13, The obverse of this variety affords important = in the 
attitude of the seated prince. It er proves him to be orien ake 

The scarf on the eet eu fi of the reverse is also peculiar. This coin accords 
with one depicted in the Manikyala plate, vol. iii. pl. xxvi. [viii.] fig. 2. a 

Plate xvii, ` fg. 14 is one of six coins in the Ventura cabinet of the same type. 
The soldier trampling on a prostrate foe betokens some victory. The. female figure 
on the reverse, enveloped in flowers, seemed to point to some mythological metamor- 
phosis, The name and titles are distinct. = ~ re 

Figs. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, are all closely allied, while oe serve to expla 
figs.11, 12, and 15, in the plate of Burnes’ coins, (‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,” 11. p. $14,) 
and figs. 80, 31, 32, 33, 45, of gages fourth series, (vol. iii. pl. x They are for 
the most ce rt of copper, plated, or billion, and, in consequence, well preserved; the 
single Pehlvi letters 9, 1, and ‘P may be observed as monograms, besides the 
usual compounds. On 21 and 22 are the first indications of a fire-altar. १ 

Fig. 22. This copper coin is the last on which the name ^ Azos’ occurs, and 
although quite distinct in the एण, it is corrupt and illegible in the Greek,” The 
device is similar to the preceding, with the exception of a curious circular monogram, 


Le are 
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which will be found also on the coins of Kadaphes hereafter. Masson's fig. 47, is 
the same coin. 

Fig. 23, A very deeply-cut coin, commences a new series, in which the form of 
the Greek letters is materially changed. The legend is now BACIAEVC BACIASUN, 
CWTHP METIAC, without the insertion of any name ;' and the monogram is the one 
च: described as the ‘key’ symbol, or the trident with a ring below it. 

In Pehlvi, the first portion corresponds with the Greek; the conclusion is, 
unfortunately, not visible. The letter 4 appears on the field of the reverse, which 
bears the portrait of a priest, extending his hand over a small fire-altar. 

Figs. 24 and 25 may be safely called varieties of the above, still retaining the 
Pehivi on the reverse. A counterpart of fig. 24 will be found 7 fig. 15 of Burnes’ 
collection, es : 

Fig. 26. This is by far the most common coin discovered in the Panjab and 
4 Bags-full have been sent down in excellent preservation, and yet 
nothing can be elicited from them. The present specimen is engraved from a coin 
in Col. Stacy’s cabinet, found in Malwé; Rut the same coin has been engraved in 
_ the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xvii.; in Burnes’ collection, fig. 13; also, 10 of pl. 
xiv., in the same volume: and in Masson’s series, 26, 27, 28. It was the first coin 
found in India on which Greek characters were discovered or noticed. The ‘trident’ 
ण connects it with the foregoing series ; but it is impossible to say to whom 
they both belong. I have placed them next to Azos, from the similarity of the 
horseman, ‘They are all copper coins, of high relief, and generally in good pre- 
servation. ; 

AZILISUS. 

Figs. 27, 28. Were it not thatthe name of these two coins is distinctly AZIAIZOYT 
in the Greek, and [Ayilishasa] in the Pehlvi, they might have been classed in the 
preceding group, especially with fig. 9. The bull of fig. 28 is surmounted by two 
monograms, like those of the Lysius coins. It is so far singular, that while the name 
of the prince Azilisus seems compounded of the two names Azos and Lysius, the 
obverse and reverse of his coins should be See arts of theirs. The name itself 
is quite new, and we can only venture to assign his position in proximity to his 
prototype, Azos. 

Hermzus. 
(pl. xviii.) 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. One silver and three co coins of Hermeus, selected from a 
considerable number, in order to develop t pene circle of 1: 
seldom eye on a er specimen. se 9 of one will serve for all, 
since, contrary to usage, the impression on the silver and co is precisely alike. 

Fig. 1. A silver coin-in the Gerard collection. 7 plies 

Onverse.—The king’s head with simple diadem; legend, in corrupted Greek, 
BAZIAENS SOTHPOS EFMAICV. : ४५० | i 

REVERSE.—J "P iter seated; his richt hand extended. 
rakako Ermayo. [ध त Tradatasa Hermayasa. } ~ 

Masson supposes Hermzus I. to have reigned at Nysa ( hod. Jalalibad,) because 
one of the topes opened in that neighbourhood contained several of his coins ; they 
have, however, been found in equal abundance in the Panjab, and it will be safer in 
the present paucity of our knowledge to adhere to the general term ‘ Bactrian,’ 
without attempting to subdivide the Greck dominion into the separate states of which 
it probably consisted throughout the whole period of their rule. 


UNADPHERRUS. 


Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8. Four coins of the prince made known to us by Masson under the 
name of ^ Unadpherrns.’ bi A ' are numerous, of rude fabric, and more clear on the 
Pehlvi than the Greek side. e device on all is the same, namely : | 


‡ Masson attributed this scries to a prince whom he named ‘ Sotercagas.” = न 
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Oxnverst.—A bearded head with diadem: inscription, as made out from the 
combined specimens, BACIAEQC CWJTHPOZ VNAOPEITOV : in some, the titles 
are in the nominative case. 

Reverse.—A winged figure rure of Victory, holding out a त or bow: Pehlvi 
inscription, [M&h4rajasa Godopharasa (here Godaphanisa ?) Tradatasa.] which may be 
rendered, in roman characters, malakdo fareto nanado; or the last word may be for 
owrnpos. If be p and & h, we might convert the word, letter for letter, into phero; 
making £anr. The first half of the name (VNAD or VNAA) seems to be omitted 
in the Pehlvi. unless nanado be intended f-r it: but then the title ‘Saviour’ will 
be wanting. । 

The only recorded name that at all approaches to this barbarous appellation is 
Phraotes or Phrahates, whom Philostratus asserts to have reigned at Taxiles, south 
of the Indus, about the commencement of the Christian era. He was visited by 
Apollonius Tyanzus in his travels, who conversed with him in the Greek language, 
The execution of the coins before us does not well agree with the magnificence and 
elegance of Phraotes’ court, as described by Philostratus: ‘the residence of dignified 
virtue and sublime philosophy ;’! but much allowance may be made for exaggeration. 
The Bactrian sway was already broken, and the country in a disturbed state. 
‘Whether Parthian or Indian, Phraotes was tributary to the Southern Scythians, 
whom he gladly subsidized to defend him against the more savage Huns, who finally 
drove before them the Scythians, who had seized upon the Bactrian kingdom.’ 
Apollonius describes a magnificent temple of the Sun at Taxiles. The fact, frequently 
mentioned in history, of the native princes of India conversing and writing in 
Greek, is satisfactorily confirmed by the discovery of the present coins bearing Greek 
legends with names evidently native. 

Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. This vets numerous group of sper coins is attributed 
by Masson to Ermeus the Second, the first three letters of whose name certainly 
appear on some few specimens (as fig. 10); but his name is not to be found on the 
reverse in the Pehlvi, which is totally distinct from the preceding coins, and yet it 
is we same on all the specimens I have compared; although great variety exists in 
the Greek legends, as if they had been copied at random from other coins. The 
device of all 15 the same. 

Onversy.—aA head with curly hair, no beard; in general, miserably engraved. 


For marginal inscription, fig 9 has... . AEQES STHPOD.. . STA. 

Fig. 10, BASIAE .. ETM... 

Fig. 11: . . . NO KAA®ICHC: लि 12, BAXIAEQZ..... ECT. 
Reverse.—A spirited figure of Heréules, standing with his club, and li.a-skin 


cloak. Pehlvi inscription, as well as it ean be made out from a careful examination 
of a great many specimens. [Dhamaphidasa KujulaKasasa Kushanyatugasa.} 

This text differs so entirely shee | all we have hitherto seen, that I cannot attempt 
to decypher it, nor even to distinguish the titles from the mame. I have mercly 
placed ,y at the head, from a faint trace of the initial- word malakdo, between ५ 
letters of which, other characters appear to be introduced. The decided trace 
Kadphises’ name on several coins of the type, inclines me to place-it at the lowest 
station in the present series, as a link with the series, already fully described, of that 
Indo-Scythic sovereign: and it will be remarked that the letter or syaibat Roe ‘is 
visible on the bull and r&j& coins of this prince also; indeed their whole । 
inscription much resembles, if it does not coincide entirely, with the - present 
examples, 





Eaparnes. 1 ह fr. 
Figs, 14, 15, 16. If anything were wanting, however, to connect the twp <=: र १1१ 


॥ ह | + 
1 Maurice’s ‘ Modern Hindostan,’ 1.) 152. = Shed, i.. 142. = oe | । 
indira (०211001 aljona 
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these coins would supply the gap. One of them was presented by Licut, Burnes to 
the Society, and was mistaken for the horseman coin previously described. The name 
was more fully made out from six coins of Ventura’s and three of Karamat’Ali’s 
oe Th he monogram agrees with one of the Azos series, fig. 22, as before 


Onyerse.—A néatly engraved head with diadem and legend . , . . + KAAA@ES 
XOPANOY. 


Reverse.—Jupiter seated, left hand extended; the ‘wheel’ monogram, and le 


in nearly the same characters as that of the preceding coins. [Khushanasa Yanasa 


Kuyala sachha dhani phidasa. ] 

Py coin will form an appropriate conclusion to my present notice, which, I 
eve, has embraced all the specimens properly attributable to the Bactrian group. 
The fire-altar on the next or Indo-Scythic coinage, forms a convenient mark of 


distinction, as well as the disuse of the Pehlvi character, which extends no farther 


than to the first coinage of the series, namely, that of Kadphises, with the ‘bull’ 
reverse ; and is quite illegible there, while the Greek is comparatively distinct. This 
group has, however, been sufficiently described in my former papers. 


(Before closing my present notice, I must use my privilege of amending the 
theory I advanced upon one of the coins from the Maniky4la tope (vol. iii., pl. सपा) 


 [.] fig. 6, p. 441), a Sassanian coin bearing the distinct Sanskrit name of Sri Vas 


. This being the patronymic of Krishna, I supposed the figure to represent 
that god, as the Indian substitute for Mithra or HAIOS. The face, however, was 
that of an aged human being, and I think it may be more rationally accounted for as 
such, on the following grounds. | 

Ferishta asserts that Basdeo had assumed the throne of Kanauj in the year 330, 
A.D.; that Bahram, the Persian king, was at his court in disguise, and was recog- 
nised by the nobleman who had taken tribute to Persia from the Indian king. 
Basdeo reigned eighty years, and one of his daughters was married to Bahram. Now, 
under these circumstances, it is natural to suppose that the Sassanian monarch, out of 


compliment, may have affixed his father-in-law’s portrait and name on some of his — 


own coins; and the strongest evidence is thus afforded both of the historical fact, and 
of the date of this individual coin of the Manikyala set.) 
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X—ON THE CONNECTION OF VARIOUS ANCIENT 
HINDU COINS WITH THE GRECIAN OR INDO- 
SCYTHIC SERIES 


In the last article, I promised to bring forward वलम 
strations of the direct descent of the Hind& coims of 
Kanauj from what have been denominated the Indo- 
Scythic series. In attempting to redeem my pledge, I 
am aware that I run counter to the opinions of those 
who maintain that Hindtis practised the art of co infage 
and had a distinct currency of their own, before the 
Creeks entered India;! and especially of my friend Col 
Stacy. To him my opposition might appear the more 
ungracious, since the weapons I am about fo use are 
chiefly those he has himself so generously placed in my 
hands: but that I well know he is himself only anxious 
to develop the truth, and will support a cherished theory 
no longer than it can be maintained, with plausibility at 
least, if not with proof. 

I am not, however, about to contend that the 
Hindis had no indigenous currency of the precious 
metals. On the contrary, I think evidence will be found 
in the collection about to be described, that they circu- 

small pieces of a given weight; that stamps were 
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given to these, varying under different circumstances ; 
and that many of these earliest tokens exhibit several 
stamps consecutively impressed on the same piece, until 
at last the’superposed impressions (not those of a die, but 
rather of a punch) came to resemble the devices seen on 
the Indo-Scythic coins, in company with which they 
have been found buried in various places, particularly in 
Capt. Cautley’s Herculaneum, at Behat near Saharanpur. 
That from this period, in round terms, may be 
assumed the adoption of a die-device, or of coined money 
properly so-called, by the Hindis, is all I would venture 
at present to uphold; and in doing so, I will not again 
appeal to the assertions of Pausanias, quoted in Robert- 
` gon’s ‘ Disquisition,’ that the Hindis had no coined money 
of their own; nor to the silence of the Mahabharata and 
other ancient works on the subject; but solely to the 
close family resemblance of four distinct classes of Hindi 
coins to what may be called their Bactrian prototypes, 
namely, those of Kanauj; the later class of the Behat 
or the Buddhist, group; the coins of Saurashtra, found at 
Ujjain, in Gujarat and Cachha; and those which Col. 
Stacy has denominated Rajput coins, having the device 
of a horseman on one side, and a bull on-the other. 
Before proceeding to comment upon thé first of these 
classes, my tribute of obligation and praise is due to 
Col. Stacy, for the persevering labour and true anti- 
quarian zeal, which have alone enabled him to gather 
together such a rich collection of this peculiar and rare 
type, and for the disinterested readiness with which-he 
has placed them at my disposal, to select from and 
publish at once, thus depriving him, as it were, of the... 
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fi:st fruits of his enterprise and toil. It is true that, so 
far at least as regards the merit of discovery, his title’ 
will rather be confirmed than injured by early publicity; 
but the employment of another hand to illistrate his 
materials may do injustice to his own careful classifi- 
cation, and modify the opinions and deductions regarding 
the origin, connection, and antiquity of various groups, 
which he may have derived from a larger and more 
intimate study of the subject, and from the actual in- 
spection and handling of thousands of coins, that have 
been withheld from insertion in his select cabinet.’ 

The home collector who, like myself, but receive 
contributions from others, may learn, from the superior 
fulness and novelty of many of the following plates, to 
appreciate the advantage of personal exertion over second- 
hand acquirement. In further proof of this, I could 
produce some of the letters now lying before me, received 
from Col. Stacy on his several coin excursions. Here he 
would be seen. putting up with every inconvenience, 
enduring the burning heats of May, or the cold of 
December, under trees or in common sarais in Central 
India; diggin, in deserted ruins, or poring over the old 
stores of village money-changers, after having (the 
principal difficulty and art) won their confidence, some- 
times their interest, in the object of his pursuit: sparing 
neither money nor time to gain his end, and after a hard 
search and fatigue, sitting down, while his impressions 
were still warm and vivid, to com.aunicate the results of 
his day’s campaign. 


1 [Col. Stacy's collection, which I have had full gbportunity of examining, -con- 
tains no less than 373 of these punch-marked coins.—E.T-.] Nal 
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Col. Stacy felt himself for a moment disheartened on 
beholding the treasures of Gen. Ventura and his followers: 
but although the character of the Bactrian relics neces- 
sarily eclipses all that can be expected from a Hindi 
source, while their prolific abundance astonishes the 
gleaner of Hind relics, a moment’s reflection should 
restore a full or even increased degree of satisfaction. 
Hindu history is even more in need of elucidation from 
coins than Bactrian. The two countries are in fact found 
to be interwoven in their history in a most curious 
manner, and must be studied together. The alphabetic 
characters, the symbols, and most especially the ‘link’ 
coins, (emphatically named so by Col. Stacy,) are fraught 
with information on this head, which can only be 
extracted by multiplying the specimens, and thus com- 
pleting the chain of evidence. It will be seen shortly, 
that several of the dynasties to which the coins belong 
have been identified through the names and legends they 
bear, and many new princes, hitherto unheard of, have 
been brought to light. Let not therefore Col. Stacy 
_ desert his line for one more engaging, but persevere in 
it as long as anything remains to be explored. 

1 cannot resist in this place pointing out the line of 
search recommended by Col. Tod, (to whom is justly 
ascribed the paternity of this branch of numismatic 
study) in a note on the late Panjab discoverics published 
by him in the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ for May: 

८ Let not’the antiquary,” he writes, “forget the old citics on.the 
cast and west of the Jamna, in the desert, and in the Panjab, of which 1 /— 


have given lists, where his toil willbe richly rewarded. I possess Bags-~ 
full of these Indogcetic gentry. . = = = = I would suggest the 
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esteblishment of branch-committees of the Asiatic Society at several of 
the large stations, which would have a happy moral result in calling 
forth the latent talent of many a young officer in every branch of know- 
ledge within the scope of the Society. Agra, Mathura, Delhi, Ajmir, 
Jaipir, Némuch, Mhow, Sagar, etc. are amongst the most eligible 
positicns for this object. . . . A topographical map, with explana- 
tions of ancient Delhi, is yet a desideratum, and of the first interest: 
this I had nearly aceomplished during the four months I resided 
amidst the tembs of that सप्ति. 

In thanking Col. Tod for his encouragement and 
advice, I must be allowed to differ altogether as to the 
means to be employed. Committees are cumbrous, 
spiritless, and inactive engines, for such an end; when 
anything does appear to be effected by them, 16 1s gene- 
rally the work of one member, whose energy is only 
diluted and enfeebled by the association. Give me rather 
the unity of design and quickness of execution of (I will 
not say an agent, as Col. Tod suggests, but of) an inde- 
pendent pursuer of the object for its own sake,’ or for his 
own amusement and instruction. It is by such as these 
that all the good has hitherto been done; the extension 
of patronage followed, rather than preceded or prompted, 
the great discoveries of last year in Kabul. 

The plates I have prepared to illustrate my subject 
have not been numbered in the most convenient order 
for the purpose; but as it is a matter of indifference 


1 [Such a plan is to be found in the ‘Journal of the Archwological Socicty of 
Dihli,’ for January, 1853. ] 

5 These I may say are already provided at more places than Col. Tod points out: 
Col, Stacy, at Chitor, Udavapar, and now at Dihli; Lieut. Conolly, at Jaipur; 
Capt. Wade, at Ludidna; Capt. Cautley, ut Saharanpir; Lieut. Cunningham, at 
Benfres; Col. Smith, at Patna; Mr. Tregear, at Jaunpir; and Dr. Swiney (now in 
Caleutta), for many years a colicetor Hr Upper India. And for the exterior line, | 
Licut. Burnes, at the mouth of the Indus; Messrs. Ventura, Court, Masson, Karaimat 
‘Ali, and Mohan Lal, in the Panjab; besides whom I must not omit Messrs. +. ¢. 
Hamilton, Spicrs, Edgeworth, Gubbins, Capt. Jenkins, and other friends who have 
oevasionally sent me coins dug up in their districts. 
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which line we commence upon, it will be fair to give our 
first attention to plate xix., containing the so-long post- 
poned continuation of the Coins and Relics dug up by 
Capt. Cautley at Behat, and noticed in the proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society on the 14th January, 1835. 

The exhumation of this subterranean town has not, 
perhaps, been followed up with so much vigour as it 
would have been, had not its discoverer’s attention been 
diverted to other antiquities of more overwhelming 
interest—the fossil inhabitants of a former world—before 
which the modern reliques of a couple of thousand years 
shrink into comparative insignificance. Perhaps, indeed, 
the notion of a city at the spot indicated by these 
remains should be modified. Prof. Wilson writes me, 
that he cannot suggest any ancient city of note so 
situated ; yet if it existed so late as the third or fourth 
century of our era, it ought surely to be known. It may 
probably have been the site of a Buddhist monastery, 
which became deserted during the persecutions of this 
sect, and was then gradually destroyed and buried by the 
shifting sands of the hill torrents. Some of the relics 
now to be noticed forcibly bear out this supposition. 

BEHAT GROUP 


| । (plate xix.) 
The upper half of this plate contains a continuation of 
the Relics dug up at Behat by Capt. Cautley 


Fig. 1 is the object of principal interest, because it stamps the 
locality as decidedly Buddhist, ० us to infer that the coins are 
the same, although their devices have nothing that can be positively 
asserted to be discriminative of this sect. The figure represents two 
fragments of a circular ring of baked clay. In the inner circumference 


are carved or stamped a succession of small figures of Buddha seated, = 


2 rere twelve in number; and, on the upper surface, a circular 
truin of liz 


urds. It is difficult to imagino the purpose to which it. ` 
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could have been applied. In some respects it may be compared to the 
semi-circular sculpture near the #o-tree at Anuradhapura in Ceylon, 
depicted in the third volume of the Royal Asiatic Society’s ^ Transac- 
tions; but, in that, the ring of animals consists of elephants, horses, 
tigers, and bulls, alternately'; four animals, which have a place im 
the Bauddha mythology; whereas I am not aware that the lizard is 
regarded in any degree of reverence by the Buddhists. 

Fig. 3. An old ring of copper. This, like the more ornamental 
ring of plate iv., may in some respects be looked upon as a Bauddha 
relic ; for in its metal it accords well with an extract from the ‘ Dulva’ 
in M. Csoma Kordsi’s Analysis of the Tibetan Scriptures, containing 
Sakya’s injunctions that his priests should only wear seal-rings of 
the baser metals. ‘Priests are prohibited from wearing rings, and 
from having seal-rings of gold, silver, or precious stones; but they may 
have seals made of copper, brass, bell-metal, ivory, or horn. A man of 
the religious order must have on his scal or stamp a circle with two 
deer on opposite sides; and below, the name of the founder of the 
Vihara. A layman may have a full length figure, or a head, cut on 
his signet.’’ (Leaf 11, 12, vol. x. of the ‘Dulva’) Asiatic Researches, 
xix., 86. 


The circular devices of some of these voins (23 of 
this plate, 31 and 32 of pl. xx.) may, perhaps, also 
be explained by the rule of this teacher—cited in the 
same extract—that the priests should use no other 
impress than that of the circle; and it is remarkable, 
that the deer is the very animal found on the most 
prominent silver coins of the group, such as fig. 16 
of the present plate, and 48 of pl. xx. (see also p. 82). 

Fig. 4. A small image of baked clay, which seems more like a 
plaything for children than an object of worship. 
| Figs. 5 to 10 are varieties of the peculiar coins of the Behat series 
already noticed in pl. iv. 

The characters in many are tolerably distinct, and 

are clearly allied to, if not identical with, those of | 


` 1 © At the foot of the steps to this second building, and let into the ground, is a 
very remarkable slab of hard blue granite: it is semi-circular, and sculptured ix 
rings or bands of different widths. Some of the patterns are scrolls, equal in beatity 
to any oe ; one consists of the [058 or Brahmana duck, bearing, the 
root of the Lotus in its bill; and the most curious has figures of the elephant, the 
horse, the lion, and the cow, which are repeated in the same order and sculptured 
with great spirit and accuracy of outline,”— Trans. of Roy. As, Soc., iii., 467. 
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fig. 22, a true descendant of the Kanerkos series, as 
is shown in my Indo-Scythic pl. xxi. figs. 16, 17. 
The emblems, also, on many, a bull and an elephant, 
may be imitations of the Azos coin. In fig. 7, the 
symbol is exactly a Chaitya, or Bauddha monument, 
as I had from the first supposed. 

The ‘tree’ is also satisfgctorily made out in fig. 15, 
and in many of the coins in the following plate. In 
fig. 23, it is seen at the side of a walking figure; 
and above it, in avery perfect coin of the same type 
since sent to me by Lieut. Conolly, the sun shines, 
as it were, on the saint and his holy tree. 

The three most conspicuous Ictters on all of these 
-eoins are ६, (५, y dh y, and it does not seem any great 
stretch ef imagination to see in them a part of the 
word Ayodhya, the scat of one of the earliest Hindi 
dynasties, and which was, at the commencement of 
Buddhism, almost as much the resort of its founder 
Sakya, as Rajgriha, the capital of Magadha. Still, 
from the association of these coins with those of the 
Indo-Scythie dynasty, it would be hazardous to attri- 
bute to them any greater antiquity than the early 
part of the Christian era. 

The metal of these coins is a mixture of tin and cop- 
per, which retains its figure well, and is white when cut. 

Figs. 11, 12, will be recognized as Indo-Seythie coins: being found 
along with the rest, they serve to settle the point of antiquity. 

On fig. 13 are the lettcrs पराजस, pardjasa. [Subsequently cor: 
rected to ^ Maharajasa.”] 

On fie 16, is a further supply, resembling more the Lat ilphabet, 
|, ४ L A A a mapasate. The same combination occurs in fie: 45, 
otherwise so different a coin: on the reverse, the letters under the symbol 
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very much resemble the Pehlvi कप 2 malakdo [Maharajasa]. This 
silver coin is of M. Ventura’s collection. [Prinsep’s revised reading 
of this legend was ‘ Amapatasitasa maharaja Kunarasa,’—June, 1837. ] 


[ These coins are probably the most important—in their 
strictly local bearimg—of the entire range of the Numisma- 
tology of India, that her soil has preserved to reveal—unwit- 
tingly—to modern intelligence, the story of its ancient possessors. 
Our means of testing the precise combinations involved may 
indeed be defective; but these silver pieces stand forth pro- 
minently, as offering intelligible specimens of a very com- 
prehensive class of cognate money of inferior execution; and 
further, as linked, by identity of symbols, with a still more 
extended chain of the early and less developed mintages of 
proximate lands. They associate on their surfaces two dis- 
similar alphabets, and, as the ordinary sites of their discovery 
are confined within something like definite limits, they assist 
under the latter aspect, in narrowing the debatable point 
of contact of the two forms of writing. That we are not 
yet able to fill up the various gaps in this wide circle of 
connections,—that we cannot discover the names they disclose, 
amid the defective materials of the written history of the 
country; or, at the moment, fix an epoch or exfemporize an 
empire for their issucr,—may perhaps savour more of cautious - 
reserve than of deficiency of open data, or poverty of imagi- 
nation in their application. 

With all these drawbacks, however, the coins themsclves 
well fulfil their secondary mission, and contribute direct infor- 
mation by a record of titles, designations, family relationships, 
and a parallel combination of phonetic signs representing 
antagonistic systems. Categorically, they exhibit the style and 
titles of ‘Raja’ and ‘ Maharaja,’ the names of Kunanda and 
Amogha—who are shown to be brothers—and their opposing 
surfaces display nearly counterpart legends, expressive of ,these 
details, the one couched in 1 he Arian or Baetro-Pali letters 
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ण. Semitic derivation; and the other symbolized in the local 


alphabet of India Proper of a type but little removed from 
the earliest Lat, or monumental character, that furnished the 
exemplar upon which have been based the various styles of 
writing of so many Eastern nations. 

In regard to the places wherein these coins are chiefly 
found, I should, without hesitation, indicate the country in 
and around Behat as the most prolific in the reproduction of 
the special class: of money, whether of silver or copper: the 
latter necessarily offer the best evidence in regard to the ques- 
tion of their own locality, as being more common on the one 
part, and therefore calculated to indicate a more decisive 
average ; and, on the other, less liable than the more valuable 
silver money to be removed from the site of their primary 
circulation. Under this view, but without accepting Behat 
either as the centre or positive capital of the kingdom for 
whose currency they were designed to provide, its boundaries 
might be conjectured as extending down the Doab of the 
Ganges and Jamna below Hastinapura, and westwards beyond 
the latter river to some extent along the foot of the Himalayas 
into the Panjab.’ 

I now proceed to insert the legends. 

Osverse: (Indian Pali.) 

महरजस WH: कुणंदस अमोघ भतस 
Maharajasa rajnah Kunandasa Amogha bhratasa. 
Reverse: (Arian.) 
= ^ 6 4 «८2 PY) hE PYALY 
Maharajasa raja EK. . ndasa Amogha bhratisa. 

‘Of the great king, the king Kunanda, the brother of 

Amogha.’* ` ॐ 
1 [ Major Cunnin — speaks of them as “coins, both of silver and copper, 
found chictly between the Indus and the Jamna,” Bhilsa Topes, p. 354. Mr. Baie *§ 


experience as a coin collector, like पकृ own, would take their true site more to-t 
eastward. र 


* [See also Wilson, ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xv., 23, p. 415; Cunningham, ‘Bhilsa = 
Topes,’ 355. ] Cunning Isa 


वं = 
= = 
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The legends, thus transcribed, are derived from three very 
perfect silver coins in the British Museum, aided by further 
specimens in my own possession, all of which were originally 
obtained from localities within the geographical limits above 
defined. The functions assigned to the several letters demand 
exact illustration, as not only is the coin engraved in pl. xix. 
defective in its epigraphs, but it is upon the test of the modi- 
fications of the style of writing alone, that any approximate 
estimate of date can be attempted. 

In regard to the obverse. legend, I may commence by re- 
marking that the two examples of the म्‌, and the © which 
follow the first of these, assimilate to the type of their coun- 
terpart letters in the Junagarh Rock-inscription of Western 
India [XU]. The outline of the र्‌ varies in different speci- 
mens of the coinage ; in some examples, the character is formed 
by the single perpendicular down-stroke of early days, which 
retains its identity in most of the Gupta monumental inscrip- 
tions of Hindustan Proper,’ while on other pieces it is fashioned 
after the Western model, with the foot curve to the left [ J] 
The ज” are also subject to modifications of shape, at times 
appearing as the formal square-backed character of the Western 
Caves [ E |, and at others exhi siting the similitude of a Greek 
ॐ. The body of the स has occasionally the rounded form of 
the Western type [U] so immediately derived from the Lat 
original; while, in other instances, this sibilant is given with 
the square formation of more recent writings, though in no case 
can its period be much reduced on this latter ground. The ज 
in rdjnah is of its earliest square form [ [~ ], and the @ equally 
follows the oldest known configuration of the representative of 
that sound [I]. The nasal + (anusicdra) 1 have supplemented 
to the श्‌, may possibly prove to be either a WW, or a medial 
ड्‌; in one specimen the sign is placed above the upper 
forward limb of the श, the major portion of it being necessarily 


१ [ Allahabad, Kamion, Bhitéri, and Eran.) 
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lost, from the fact of its touching the edge of the piece. In 
another example, again, the mark is projected onwards in the 
line of writing from the lower horizontal stroke of the intro- | 
ductory श. The succeeding द्‌ is usually imperfectly formed ; 
in some cases, it appears to carry with it an appended ऋ. The 
initial @ in Amogha is of an early type, and generally uniform 
in its expression, except in the definition uf the ‘nail-heads’ or 
2१46458 of the period, which, at times, however, are altogether 
wanting. The मो [ >< ] is, preferably, मा [ 2 J, but there are, 
occasionally, traces of an elongation of the mdtra on the first 
down-stroke of the consonant, which might justify the con- 
cession made to the probabilities of nomenclature. It will be 
seen that, though the Lat alphabet expressed the full or initial 
Wt by [ ++ ]; im combination, the vowel sign was divided and 
placed in separate portions on the tops of the two down-strokes 
of the consonant. The Sah inscription at Junagarh, on the 
other hand, inserted the vowel-mark, in composition, in its 
more natural position in the body of the covering letter [ 3 |. 

The च [ UW ], though stiff and square, is entitled to claim 
considerable antiquity; but the चं departs notably from the 
more formal outline of the parent stock, though it does not 
directly accord with any of the more modern examples we are 
able to cite. The @ is likewise inconsistently fashioned, appear- 
ing often as the most ancient rectangular character [ A ], 
while, in other instances, its lower strokes are curved, as in the 
. Sah inscription [ © |. 

The Arian writing on the reverse varies less obviously in 
the different specimens of these mintages, than the counterpart 
legend on the obverse. In some instances, however, the entire 
inexperience of the die-engravers in the use of this alphabet is ` 
strikingly exemplified in the distortion of some of the characters, 
and the complete reversal of others. Thus the Arian &[¥ ] 
is transformed into a Péli@[ # ]. The Sand the द्‌, in like 
manner, would have appeared as such when read from the ‘die; 
but of course fail to render the requisite characters gu the coin 
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produced by that die. The »’s, again, are simply inverted, 
and will not indicate that letter, either on the negative or posi- 
tive surface. Further, in one case the Arian द्‌ in Kananda 18 
represented by a palpable द्‌ of the fellow alphabet. However, 
as these coins are manifestly emanations from different mints, 
it is not unnatural that the Arian phonetic system should be 
better understood in the one place than the other, especially on 
_ or near the boundary line, or point of early contact, of the two 
alphabets." 

It remains to remark on the orthography of the name of | 
Amogha. The mark below the म, as in the parallel case 
in the other legend, may possibly be read as आ, but on the 
single specimen that retains the compound in decent legibility, 
it partakes niore of the nature of the down-stroke which consti- 
tutes the medial ¥ rather than the appearance of the simple dot, 
which should express the आ. It is also placed a little to the 
right, below the 4; instead of being located to the left in the 
forward line of the writing, as is usual with the dot which 
serves to indicate the ऋआ. The न gh, corresponding with the 
@ on the obverse, comes in opportunely to settle and determine 
the true Arian form of this letter of rare occurrence 

With such a heterogeneous array of materials, it would of 
course be useless to pretend directly to identify the style of 
Pali writing on these coins with any one of the epochal repre- 
sentatives of that system, which palwographers have hitherto 
accepted without comment from Prinsep’s Chronological Table 
of Alphabets. I have previously intimated, that I myself do 
not give in my adhesion to the finality of these data, and if 
anything were needed to prove the propriety of my dissent, it 
would be contributed by the mixed and discordant characters on 
the obverse of these coins, which, tested by simple instances of 
literal forms, might be made to ascend to close proximity with 


ma शु in apparen t illustration of the more पण r currency of the 
India, as tinguished € Bactrian-P ahi, that the former alone appears on the 
copper coinage.} ऋः 
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the Lat alphabet of Asoka’s day, or in the hands of others, who 
might equally subject them to the same incomplete and limited 
criterion, they might be reduced to a date but little anterior to 
the rule of the Gupfas. In like manner, I am free to admit 
that any theory which should propose to confine all progress in 
alphabetical development to exclusively local action, would 
similarly prove at fault under the ordeal supplied by these 
pieces. 

With all the above fairly-stated uncertainty, I myself am 
disposed to attribute to the writing, and inferentially to the 
coins, a very high antiquity. In the present state of our 
knowledge, and without much more of cautious sifting than 
time, opportunity, or ascertained facts admit of, it would be 
futile for me to enter into arguments to justify my impression ; 
but, on the evidence of the make and character of the coins 
themselves, I should claim for them a fabrication independent 
of Greek art,' and from the general tenor of the evidence of 
the forms of letters, I should assume a not greatly retarded, 
though independently matured, departure from our earliest 
extant models of the Pali monumental inscriptions. 


‘ ft tee this inference chiefly on A the cnaracter and execution of the coin dics; 
but there is more to be said upon the s ubject, namely, that unless we fix the 
` issue of these coins before the occupation of Northern India b y the Bactrian Greeks, 

we shall find a difficulty in assigning to their owners any epoch that will not be too 
modern for all the probabilities of the ease. Apollodotus, Menander, and his suc- 
cessors, seem to have fully established their sway over and beyond the section of 
the country to which I would limit the rule of the princes who put forth this money. 
The coims of these Greek monarchs are procurable as low dio wn the Ganges as 
BenGres, Mathura would almost seem to have been the seat of a Greek mint, if any 
credit is due to the abundance and apparent uniformity of type of the copper money 
of the first-mamed king, found in and around that ancient city. Very lately, an 
extensive hoard has been discovered near that place (Jour. As. Soc, Beng., 1854, 
p. 690,) consisting of some hundreds of coins beari ug ० 2 succession of names with 
types in various degrees of debascment, but all imitated from the standard model of 
hemidrachmas of Strato, whose silver money appr roximates closely to the style 
and fabric of Menander’s coinage. I myself, in olden days, secured nearly two 
hundred out of a find (reported at 600 and odd) of Greek hemidrachmas, discovered 
during the excavation of a canal bed, near Sahfranpér. These were unmixed with 
any foreign money, or even specimens of other local coinages; and were confined to 
the mintages of some four or five Bactrian monarchs, A ४ Mcnander, 
Strato, Antimachus,—and, if I remember rightly, Antialkides, | ; 


> [I have elsewhere had occasion to pro in reference to the age and eur-— | 


reney of these characters, that “ Prinsep has suggested the inquiry as ६० “how 
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Fig. 17 is peculiar for its multitude of symbols, most of them 
known to us by their occurrence on other coins. This specimen is 
also of the Ventura collection. [See, further, ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xv., 
28 to 51. 

Fig. ४१ a coin in Mr. Tregear’s possession. Several of the same 
kind have been before introduced into my plates but hitherto the 
figure under the eleptant has been supposed to be a prostrate elephant 
vanquished by the upper animal. The multiplication of specimens has 
at length shown us the truc character of the doubtful part, and that it 
merely consists of two of the common symbols of the series. 


But we must now turn to plate xx., in which, 
thanks to Col. Stacy, ए have been able to attempt a 
more methodical classification from his abundant supply 
of this Buddhist series of coins. 


STACY’S EARLIEST HINDU COINS. 
(plate xx.) 

It is an indisputable axiom, that unstamped frag- 
ments of silver and gold of a fixed weight must. have 
preceded the use of regular coin in those countries where 
civilization and commerce had induced the necessity of 
some convenient representative of value. The anti- 
quarian, therefore, will have little hesitation in ascribing 
the highest grade of antiquity in Indian numismatology 
to those small flattened bits of silver or other metal 
which are occasionally discovered all over the country, 


much of change of alphabetical symbols might be incident upon the use of a more 
perfect language, as compared with the requirements of the local Pali Another 

point of important bearing on the main question, ached the probable modification the 
written or-cursive literal signs were subjected to as: to the stiff and formal 
outlines of the characters of the rock inscriptions. Up to this time, it has been 
पशः] to consider the old Pali writing as the basis of all Sanskrit alphabets: we need 
not contest this inferénce, but we may fairly inquire if we have reached the date of 
the first use of that character in the epoch assigned to the र Buddhist क wi 
tions? The reply would reasonably be in the negative.’ [Prinsep himself, it will 
be a seen, accepted a margin of about two centuries of anterior antiquity, and the 
mate might be almost indefinitel a ‘This system of writing, in its 
sufficiency for all purposes of its own linguistic expression, may well have continued 
for a lengthened period unchanged, as far as inscriptions were concerned, at the same 
time that there may have been a progressive advance in the cursive hand, of whith’ 


we have no immediate record.””—‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vii. of 1854. ] 
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either quite smooth, or bearing only a few punch-marks 
on one or both sides; and generally having a corner cut 
off, as may be conjectured, for the adjustment of their 
weight.' Many instances of this type have been given 
in Col. Mackenzie’s collection (figs. 101 to 108 of Wil- 
son’s plates), who describes them as ‘of an irregular 
form, bearing no inscription, occasionally quite plain, 
and in any case having only a few indistinct and unin- 
telligible symbols: that of the Sun, or a star is most 
common; and those of the lingam (?), the crescent, and 
figures of animals may be. traced.’ The Colonel’s speci- 
mens were chiefly procured in South India: others have 
been dug up in the Sunderbans: and many were found 
at Behat (fig. 14). 

But the few selected specimens in Col. Stacy’s 
collection, figs. 25—-29) yield more food for speculation 
than the nearly smooth pieces above alluded to. On all — 
these we perceive the symbol of the Sun to be the 
` faintest of those: present: in two instances (figs. 28, 29) 
it is superposed by symbols which may be hence con- 
cluded to be more recent. These are, severally, the 
Chaitya, the tree, the Swastika, and the human figure ; 
` besides which, in fig. 26, we have the elephant, the bull, 
and the peculiar symbols of figs. 34—-37. They are all 
stamped on at random with punches, and may naturally 
be interpreted as the insignia of successive dynasties 
authenticating their currency 


In one only, fig. 30, does there appear any approach 


' Their average weight is fifty grains, or the same as the क्‌ tank (= उ mdehaa)~ 
of the ancient HindG metrology. Indeed the word, SAWS fank-sala, ‘mint, goes ` 
far to prove that these are the very pieces fabricated for circulation under that name- 


| dallong 
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to alphabetic characters, and here the letters resemble 
those of the Lats, or of the Caves in the West of India, 
the most ancient written form of the Sanskrit language. 
[In further illustration of the symbols impressed upon this 
crude money, I insert copies of some novel emblems that occur 
on a similar class of primitively-adjusted weights of silver in the 
collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. These specimens of 
the introductory phase of the moneyer’s art seem to have been 
derived from a different section of the continent of India to 
those that have hitherto been presented to the public; some of 
their devices probably shadow forth the emblems of a sea- 
board kingdom; but the varieties are otherwise interesting as 
showing that the system of this simpl)-formed currency was 
as wide-spread, as its products aré pro vida d to have been 
ample. 





। ¶ । 
With a view to test the authoritative issue-weight of these ' 

1 [ This is probably the most fitting place to insert a brief note on ancient Indian 
weights for gold and silver, condensed from Colebrooke’s paper on the subject in the 


4 ; me is the trasarenw or 
रवअ defined as a +^ एलु small mote which may be discerned in a sun-beam passing 
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punch-marked pieces of silver, I have examined in detail the 
extended series of specimens in the British Museum, and selected 
for trial only those examples that appeared to be un-abraded 


through a lattice: it is further described by medical writefs as comprising 30 
peramany or atoms,” 


8 trasarenu = 1 liksha, or ‘minute bop py-seed.’ 

3 liksha = 1 rdja sher-shapa, or ‘ black mustard-seed.’ 
3 rdja sher-shapa = 1 gaura sher-shapa, or ‘ white mustard-seed.’ 
6 gaura sher-shapa = 1 yava, or ‘middle-sized barley-corn.’ 


= 1 krishnala, or ‘seed of the ganja.’ 


१ yava 
This last is the lowest denomination in general use, and commonly known by the ` 


name vf ratti, (rattiké) which denotes the red seed, as Arishnala in Ticates the black 
seed, of the ganjd creeper. The jewellers’ rati is rated as — २118, ofa carat, The 
sree, | taken from t o seeds themselves, according to Sir W. Jones, gives 1 grain 


ॐ ths. 
A’ rattiké is also said to be a to 4 grains of rice in the husk, and by others 18 
stated to correspond with two large barley-corns. Mr. Colebrooke goes on to 
remark, “Notwithstanding this apparent uncertainty in the comparison of a seed of 
the ganjd to other productions of nature, the weight of a raktikd is well determined 
by practice, and is the common medium of comparison for other weights.” 


Weights of gold. 
5 krishnalas or raktikds == 1 mdsha. 
16 mashas == ] karsha, aksha tolaka, or suverna, 
4 Karshas or suvernas)§ =< 1 pala or nishka. : 
10 palas == 1 dharana, 
Some authorities give 5 swvernas == 1 pala. 
Weights of silver, 
2 raktikds == 1 mdsha, 
26 mdshas = 1 dharana or purana. 
10 dharanas = 1 satamdna or pala. 


A karsha, or 80 raktikds, of copper is called a pana or kdrsha-pana. 
Four varieties of mdshas are also noticed, three of 5, 4 and 16 raktikdés respec- 
tively, ard a fourth (the mdsha of silver) consisting of 2 raktikds. The author 
— to note further modifications of these weights, which need not be cited in 
क ; but it is important to mark the definition of the dindr, as the term will be 
and to be employed in some of the ancient inscriptions referred to in the body of 
this a by 108 suvernas or tolakas of gold are said to constitute an wrubhishana, 
pela, or dindra.” .... 
ein “Gopaéla Bhatt& also states other weights, without mentioning (4 what classes 
ey are used. I suspect an error in the statement, because it reduces the mdsha to a 
very low denomination, and I suppose it to be the jewellers’ weight. 
: rdjikds (raktikds) == 1 mdsha, hema or vdnaka, 
mashas = 1 tanka, or dharana. 
2 konas = ] karsha, 
Probably it should be raktikds instead of réjikds, which would nearly correspond 
with the weights subjoined, giving 24 rettikds for one dharana in both statements. 
It also corresponds with the Tables in the ^ Ayin-i Akberi’ (iii., 94,) where a tenk of 
ote rettis, ans at 10 barley-corns to the retti, contains 240 barley-corns; and @ 
ndshe of 8 rettis, at 73 barley-corns each, contains 60 rettis ; consequently, 4 mdshas 
are _— to one tanka, as in the preceding table; and 6 jewellers’ rettis are 4 10 
8 double rettis as used bd papers The same author (Gopfla Bhatt&) observes 





that yeas hts = stated in astronomical books : 4 
barley-corns == 1 seed of the gunja. न्द em 
3 guide = 1 balla. (11 3 
8 ballas = 1 dharana. == ~+ j 
2 dharanas = 1 alaka. । 8 
1000 alakas = 1 dhaidka,” ५२ ५॥1॥ ॥१२ 101 9 
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and un-oxydized; the result of the weighment of ten such 
samples gives an average of 52°98 grains, the highest total 
being 54, the lowest 52 grains,—while four specimens out of the 
ten were exactly balanced at 53 grains. Of the circular, or 
rounded-off specimens, the average was somewhat lower, but 
many of these equally came up to the 53 grains; the metal of 
which they are composed is, however, clearly debased below the 
standard of their less advanced prototypes. 

Next presents itself a series of sections of metal, which may 
either be of earlier or of later date than the above. They ap- 
pear more primitive in their crudity of make, but seem more 
definitively developed in their stamp. They take the shape of 
mere divisions of a bar of silver, =4,ths. by 74;ths. of an inch, 
into lengths of something less than half-an-inch, and are occa- 
sionally rounded off at the ends. Unlike the cognate series, 
they are marked by a single stamp only, which occupies one 
superficies and represents two connected balls, forming probably 
such portion of the die, seen in No. 33, as their surfaces were 
broad enough to receive the impress of. The best specimen of 
this somewhat rare class weighs 24°5 grains. | 

And hereI would notice a considerable advance in the art of 
coining, and one that successfully illustrates the independent 
local progress, reminding us of the parallel incused-square of 
many of the early Greck medals. In this instance, the square 
die is driven home upon one surface so as to give the coin 
a concayo-convex form, while the opposite face remains blank.' 
__The tale of shells, compared to weight of silver, is quoted as follows from the 

"नन (shells, cowries) = 1 Aakini. 
4 kakinis = 1 pana, karshapana, or kirshika. 

16 paras (= 1 purana of shells) = 1 dherma of silver. 

16 dbhermas == 1 wishka of silver. 
It may be inferred that one shell is valued at 1 raktitd of “श गृण ; one pana of shells 
at 1 pena of copper; and 64 paras at one tolaka of silver, which is equal in weight 
to one pana of cop “ke And it seems remarkable that the comparative value of 
silver, co ण per, and shells, is nearly the same at this time (1799) “tas it was in the 
days of Bhaskara.”—‘ {भ {1८ Researches,’ ¥., 91.) 

1 [ Though, in some instances, it would almost seem as if it had been designed to 


produce a crade device on the convex surface, as is common in many of the Greet 
exaniples. | | क| 
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The symbol within the square has the appearance of a rude 
quatrefoil. These cois are, as far as I know, unpublished: I 
have never met with any in the entire course of my own some- 
what comprehensive search after local antiquities, nor am I 
aware from what section of the country the examples I quote 
were obtained ; they now form part of the late Lord Auckland’s 
collection in the British Museum. They are composed of silver 
considerably alloyed, and weigh from thirty-five up to forty-one 
grains. 

The other silver varieties of early date seem to be sufficiently 
illustrated by Prinsep’s text, so, without further interruption, 
I resume the sequel of his observations. 1 || | 

From the above original seem to have descended two 
distinct families, of which one was produced by the © 
hammer and die, the other by casting in a mould. Of 
the latter—easily recognizable by the depth of relief; the 
projecting keel on the margin, shewing where the 
moulds were united; and the greater corrosion due to 
the softness of the cast metal ;—we have various groups 
and sub-divisions, but most of them agree in bearing the 
Chaitya for their obverse ; sometimes—as in figs. 34,35, = 
36, 37—avith the addition of two smaller symbols, like = 
the sign of Taurus reversed. 

On the reverse, we have frequently a dog with a 
collar (and bell?) guarding a sword or ‘flag-staff of 
victory,’ (jaya-dhwaja?) figs. 20, 21, 34, 35, 36. At 
other times an elephant (fig. 39); a bull (37), orthe 
sacred-tree (15; 38); and, in rarer cases, the device on 

र cs nee 
date than the specimens of the ; silver series: they are impres abi, with punch dies, 
bearing devices of a more recent character and execution, and usually disp ine a are र~ iy 
strock =p nd consisting of four characters only partially intelligible. TheJocality = ` 


of their discovery is not noted; the weights of the four specimens are as । follow ieee 
57-5, 58-0, 58°3, and.58°3.] { न ज? च छ 1 ; 
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both sides is changed, as in 40, 41. Figs. 18, 42, and 
43, (in the latter of which the elephant might easily be 
mistaken for a Deva-nagari letter,) are of the cast 
species; to which also belongs the multi-symbolic coin, 
fig. 18 of the last plate, and its fellows of former plates. 
The leaden coin, 49, is also cast, but it is probably a 
forgery from some copper original. 

[ Further examples and varieties of the general series of cast 
coins have since come to light, to which I refer here merely to 
exemplify how diversified both the types and fabric of these 
early pieces were, and the time that, in consequence, must 
reasonably be conceded to have elapsed between the commence- 
ment and the termination of this system of coinage. We have 
no sufficient data for separating the locality of their issue from 
the ordinary field of the collateral mintage of die-struck coins; 
for, as far as can be inferred from the sites of discovery, they 
would almost appear to have been parallel improvements upon 
the primitive punch-marked weights of metal: that they pro- 
gressed in their own independent development, may however be 
admitted, from the advanced character of the outward form, and 
the superior treatment of the devices, of the later specimens. 

As might be expected, they altogether fail to afford any 
proximate solution of the intentional standard under which they 
were put forth, as the weights vary to 2 marked degree. Well- 
preserved examples of No. 37, now in the British Museum, 
range from 49 to 64, 65, and 68 grains, while specimens of 
No. 34 vary from 64 to 74 grams 

I do not propose at present to enter into any minutie 
iv illustration of the various classes of cast coins, but I would 
refer to a somewhat curious division of the manufacture, in the 
shape of coins cast in copper or bronze,..with the one side left 
altogether blank. I infer that Nos. 30, 31, pl. xv., ‘Arana 
Antiqua,’ are of this description, though Prof. Wilson does ot ~ 
notice the method of formation 
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However, I have a coin of Mr. Bayley’s now before me, 
which leaves little doubt as to the process employed for its pro- 
duction. These pieces are further interesting, thoughperplex- 
ing, in the fact that, though so crude and normal in therr fabric, 
they exhibit legends, in the old L&t character, of excellent 
execution and some pretension. The piece under reference bears 
the letters उचगोदस or ङपगोदस with the ‘Taurus’. symbol 
below and a circle with & dot in the centre above the writing. 
I myself have a coin of this class, the legend of which responds, 
though unsatifactorily to the modern Sanscrit letters Tareas. | 

Of the second branch, or die-struck coins, we have 
also several sub-divisions: I. The: peculiar bronze-metal 
( Ayodhya ?) coins of Behat in the last plate; to which 
belongs 44, with the ‘tree’ symbol, and a sitting dog on 
tie obverse. II. A group, (figs.45, 46, 47, [Ramadatasa] ) 
having a horse on one side, similar to Lieut. Conolly’s 
coin I, pl. xxv. [vii] of vol. iii, III. The ‘stag’ and 
Chaitya coin, (figs. 16, 48; also, figs. 1, 2, and 6, of 
pl. xviii.,“and fig. 4, of pl. xxv. [Vii.] vol. iii.): and, IV. 
10088 square rude coins, first pointed out by Masson, 
having an elephant on one side, and a lion (dog) on the 
other, with the characteristic Chaitya symbol: figs. 50 
and 51 of this kind, are from the Ventura collection. 

Upon most of the latter, or die-struck, species are 
portions of inscriptions in the Lat character, as was first 
clearly determined from Lieut. Conolly’s coin [vii. fig. 1}. 
The letters, so well defined on that type-coin, may be 
read faeteaa, vidihevasa ; [ विष्णदेवस | the second in the 
_ list there given was converted into तपसलचह ; the third 
into भगवत्य; butsuch renderings, having nothing, beyond 
their being real Sanskrit words, to recommend them, are - 
hardly admissible. In the same manner, nothing can be 


inna 
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made of the combination patama dasata of fig. 45; 
pasaha of 46 ; or ramahata of 47: the last coin is curious, 
from having an alligator or lizard symbol, similar to the 
sign on the porcelain ring from Behat (fig. 1.) 

In explanation of the absence of any of the titles of 
sovereignty in these-legends, the quotation already cited 
from M. Csoma’s Analysis of the ‘ Dulva’ may be again 
brought forward—that under the symbols of the ‘ circle, 
deer,’ etc. the name of the founder of the vihara should 
be inscribed ;—indeed the whole of the above passage is 
singularly applicable to this group of coins; and, in con- 
junction with other evidence, suggests the idea that the 
Buddhist coinage was struck in the monasteries of the 
priesthood, where the learning, skill, and riches of the 
country would naturally follow their attainment of 
influence and ascendancy over princes and people. The 
same argument may account for the imitation of Bactrian 
or Indo-Scythic devices in the later coins of the series; 
since it is well known that Buddhism prevailed through 
these countries also, and a constant inter-communication 
must have been consequently kept up. How far the 
antiquity of the first Buddhist groups of coins may have 
approached the epoch of Buddha (044 8.c.) it is difficult 
to determine, but their assimilation to the Indo-Scythic 
coins must have been posterior to the breaking up of the 
genuine Bactrian dynasty, perhaps about the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. 

[In regard to Prinsep’s ‘second branch,’ or die-struck coins, 
I have also a few observations to offer, as the distinet stages of im- 
pulsive progress seem to be susceptible of more accurate classifi- ई 
cation and separation than they have previously been subjected 
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to. It is clear that, in this instance, the practical adaptation of 
a conventional coinage arose out of the introductory definition of 
fixed weights of metal as the ordinary representatives of value ; 
and the early punch-marked pieces of silver and copper authen- 
tically exemplify the transitional phase thus far advanced beyond 
the primitive system of barter. Whether the consecutive sym- 
bols impressed upon their surfaces convey the insignia of dif- 
ferent dynasties, or purport to be no more than the trial counter- 
stamps of subsequent weighments—for the renewed legalization 
of the pieces either in other kingdoms or during the reigns of 
succeeding potentates—we need not stop to determine ; but it is 
manifest that, with a people so advanced in civilization as the 
Hindis of olden time, the division of recognised weights of silver 
and copper of convenient amount, effectually constituted an in- 


troductory circulating medium ; and the fact of these measures 


of value being still referred to as wei 21118, and not as definitive 
coins, perhaps simply establishes the consistency of the written 
law' with the material evidences those who lived under it have 
left behind them. 

The copper and bronze coins illustrate more completely 
than their less common associates of the superior metal the 
successive rudiments of mechanical development. Their earliest 
examples diverge but slightly from the original crude model; 


9 8 The following disconnected extracts from Manu indicate pretty clearly that, 
even i there were absolutely no determinate coinage, there were, at least, ready means 
of व both large and small amounts. Gold, it must be remembered, is, to this 
day, receivable, in HindGst4n proper, by weight alone :—Chap. yiii. Para. 131 : ‘Those 
names of copper, silver, and gold weights, which are commonly used among men, for the 
purpose of worldly business, I will now comprehensively explain.’ The text then goes 
on to enumerate the weights quoted from Colebrooke, page 211. Para. 138: ‘Now 
250 panas are deelared to be the first or lowest amercement, 500 the mean, and 1000 
the highest.” Para. 212: ‘Should money or goods be given,’ ete. Para. 213 : ‘If the 
money be delivered,’ ete. Para. 318 : ‘ if ¢ who steals the rope or the ea ot from a 
well, and he who breaks down a cistern, shall be fined a misha of gold.’. Para. 330: 
- +. ©The fine shall be 6 ractieas of wold or silver” Para. 402 : ‘Let the King 
make a regulation for market prices. * Para. 403: * Let all weights and measures be 
well ascertained by him, and onec in six months let him re-examine them’ Para. 
ae - # _ toll at re is 1 — for a en eart, 4 a pene for a man with a load, 

. for a beast In agriculture, or for a woman, and 4 for an unloaded 
man.’ Para. 404: ‘The King should order each ए a ee eee 


the Ordinances of Menu,’ Work, s, Vol. 7.1 


practice = Sir WJ man of the mercantile class to. 
practice trade, or money lending,’ ete.—Sir W. Jones : ‘ Institutes of Hindi ‘Leet | 
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for though the one die continues to shew a gradual improve- 
ment upon the ancient contremarques, the lower surface of 
the coin is still left blank. Next we perceive the incipient 
indication of a reverse, arising, possibly, out of the necessity 
for a sort of catch on the smooth anyil which hitherto appears 
to have been employed. This innovation also may be detected 
in its various scales of elaboration, from the rough intaglio 
needed to fix the planchet, up to the nearly complete device 
of Nos. 45, 46: or otherwise, as in the case of many of the 
Behat coins, the object in view may be seen to have been more 


simply attained by the convex surface given to the reverse of - | 


the piece. I do not propose to follow out this subject more at 
large; it is sufficient to say, that for this section of Hindustan 
its own metallic records efficiently prove the self-instruction 
of its inhabitants; and the several steps in invention which led 
to the final production of the excellent silver coins of Amogha. 

To the evidence derived from manipulative indications 
may be added those. of the designs and treatment of the 
die-devices, which in like degree evince independent thought. 
The Indian figures follow the ideal models of their own land, 
and bear no trace of the conventionalities of Greek art. The 
devices, though at times rising far above mediocrity, affect only 
local associations, and are as free from all symptom of imitation 
of the favourite subjects of the Greek mint-masters as their 
details are deficient in the boldness and freedom of the classic 
dies. On the other hand, the re-productive process can be 
traced in all its degradations at a subsequent period—when the 
indigenous races came to supersede the sovereignty of the 
Bactrian-Greeks ; and the contrast shews how very different was 
the action of the downward course, among the same people, in 
copying foreign prototypes—in opposition to the free develop- 
ment of their own accepted models. In illustration of this, I have ` 
only to refer to the Satrap coins previously noticed as imitated — 


BS Nr found on the Jamn&—having a stag device and the legend Ramatasa, 
their modifications, etc. ] 
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from the hemidrachmas of Strato;! to the Minerva Promachos 
on the Saurdshtran coins ; * or to the profile on the Gupta silver 
money.” 

Nos. 50, 51, pl. xx., and their cognate series pertaining 
to a more westerly division of the country, are peculiarly 
instructive in their approximation to the standard type of the 
copper coins of Agathocles and Pantaleon (pl. xxvii., figs. 6, 
7, 8, 9). Prinsep ‘elsewhere remarked upon this assimi- 
lation, which, however, Prof. Wilson seems somewhat inclined 
to disavow, when he observes, ‘They are both rude lumps 
of copper, it is true, but they have nothing else in common; 
and the style of the Greek coins, however barbarous, is 
very superior to these Buddhist coins.’ Whatever the merit 
of the execution, there remains the more important ques- 
tion whether these so-entitled ‘ Buddhist coins’ are imitations 
of the Greek mintages, or whether the Greek money of 
analogous type represents an improvement upon the indi- 
genous currency. I myself should certainly lean towards the 
latter deduction. .I find an example‘ of the earliest form of 
oblong sections of copper, impressed with the stamp of an 
elephant, of a character similar to the ordinary reverse of the 
Buddhist coins, associated with the ‘Taurus’ symbol so frequent 
on the Eastern series. Next I would refer to the limited and 
imperfect mechanical execution of the Buddhist coins; in that 
they indicate a compromise short of a perfect coin, having the 
upper face struck inwards with a square die of less superficial 
extent than the ordinary surface of the picce, which punch is 
seemingly driven home, with a view to communicate through the 
metallic texture, a certain degree of convex protrusion, which 
has the effect of filling in the cavities of the device on the 
reverse, the die for which, as has been previously shewn in other 


1 [ ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vii. of 1854. ] 

2 [ Pl. xxvii., fig. 8 

3 [PL iv., fig. 20, and pl. xxvii., figs. 10, 11, 12.] 
* [ British Muscum, weight, 40 हए. | 
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specimens, partakes more of the nature of an anvil, with an 
intaglio engraved upon its surface, than that of a second die, 
in the usual acceptation of the term. The Bactrian-Greek 
coins, on the other hand, though nearly assimilating in many of 
their details,! take higher ground in the scale of art, not only in 
technic merit, but more definitively ; inasmuch as their obverse 
and reverse dies, if not uniform and exactly opposed on the .two 
surfaces, are of broader expanse in proportion to the size of the 
metal to be impressed, and they are equally raised in the 
gradations of the ordinary advance of coinage, in exhibiting 
legends, the vernacular transcript of which, at least, there would 
have been no difficulty in the local mint-masters imitating, had 
the indigenous coins been derivatives from the Greek stock 

In brief, the simple rule for the test of all these questions 
would be that, while there may well be retrogression in artistic 
execution, there will seldom be oblivion of mechanical adap- 
tations when once communicated. 

Another argument of no inconsiderable weight against the 
priority of the Greek examples of these associate mintages is, 
that the adoption of the square form of piece was opposed to the 
home practice of the western nations, while it was a natural 
sequence in the order of local coinages. 

I have quoted the opinions of Burnouf and Wilson @-propos 
to Prinsep’s first enquiry as to the derivation of the art of coin- 
ing among the people of India (p. 53), but I have reserved any 
observations of my own on the subject, till I could illustrate 
their tenor in direct connexion with the figured exemplars whose 
fabric and execution should vindicate my deductions. 

Prof. Wilson, it will be seen, hesitates to admit the origi- 
nality or independence of the local development of this art, 
though, as I have before hinted, he might well have afforded to 
express a more authoritative judgment in favour of the inventive 

1 [ The weights of the two classes assimilate closely,—four good specimens of the 


specim 
elephant’ and ‘lion’ coins in the British Museum weig prea „+ 181, 191, 193, 
and 201 grains. Two undamaged coins of Agathocles give 183 sat 194 grs.J— ` 
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claims of the race whose-literature he has contributed so largely 
to make known to the European world of modern days! 1, for 
my part, have no reserve in conceding to the early inhabitants of 
-Hindistén a creative and improving faculty, such as sufficed to 
produce, without any apparent foreign aid, such specimens of 
mint workmanship as may fairly be designated complete coins. 

The shades and gradations of this progress towards the 
mechanism of what we understand by coined money, may be 
exemplified in the collateral efforts of invention the different 
series display, each in its own order and degree. Had India 
waited for Greek art to teach it how to fabricate money, India’s 
exhumed produce should have betrayed to us nothing short of 
coins of full die-struck maturity. As I have before remarked, 
to whatever point artistic execution might chance to advance, 
the country so instructed was not likely to have degenerated 
to the more crude and imperfect processes of undevelo 
science. Once learnt, the combination of the two dies was but 
little more difficult than the application of one; and certainly 
its simplicity and effectiveness would recommend it far beyond 
the troublesome and unsatisfactory process of a separate casting 
for each individual piece, or any other of the initial efforts 
towards the production of money, eventually so far perfected 
in situ, that modern civilization rests content with pieces but 
little improved upon the form thus early, adopted. 

Having disposed so far of the internal evidence bearing on 
the origin and development of these early .coinages, it is needful 
to examine to what extent the literature of the country con- 
tributes material for the determination of the epoch of the initial 
phase of Indian money. The solution of this question unfor- 
tunately depends upon the due definition of a second problem: 
that is, the age of the work from which we draw the scant 
testimony immediately available. 

Prof. Wilson’ is of opinion that the Laws of Manu, though 


१ [I annex some remarks with which Prof. Wilson has favored (४.4 ree to my 
query as to the date of Manu: “Sir William Jones’ estimate o td 
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disfigured by interpolations, and only cast into their present 
form in about 200 B.c.—are still entitled to date many authentic 
portions of their text from 800 B.c. The passages relating to 
money and fines in the eighth and ninth books,’ though incon- 
sistently contrasted in the translation, sufficiently accord in the 
original version, where any absolute equivalent for the term 
‘money’ is altogether wanting. If it be permissible, therefore, 
to accept these passages ‘as veritable portions of the original, 
we may infer, that, at or about 800 ४.८. the Hindis were 
already in possession of such a scheme of exchange as re- 
cognised the use of fixed and determinate weights of metal, 
not only as general equivalents and measures of value; but 
further, that the system had already advanced so far as to 
adopt small and convenient sections of metal into the category 
of current money; and that the punch-marked pieces of the 
Plates may be taken to exemplify the first germs of improved 
commercial and fiscal aptitude, expressed by the transitional 
movement from normal weights to absolute coins.’ 

I conclude these digressions from the original text of my 


eight centuries before Christ, is based upon a very fanciful and inconclusive analogy, 
and not entitled to any weight whatever. In fact, the Laws of Manu are a com- 
oe tion of the laws of very different ages; many are word for word the same as the 
utras of some of the oldest Rishis. ‘There are various unquestionable proofs of 
high antiquity :—the people of Bengal, Orissa, and the Draviras of the South were 
not HindGs when one passage was written ; and Caldwell places Dravira civilisation 
through the Brahmans six or seven centuries before Christ ;—there is no mention of, 
or allusion to, Siva or Krishna, which B laces the work before the ‘Mah4bh4rat’;— 
there is evident familiarity with the Vedas, oon and legends being alluded to 
not found anywhere else. All such passages प could consent to consider at least as 
old as 800 8.८. On the other hand, there are many references to the merit of 
Ahinsd ‘non-injury of animal life,’ and thése are probably later than Buddhism— 
and there is mention of the Chinas, a name that Sinologues say is not older than 
two centuries before Christ; but this may be an interpolation. “However, I should 
THe the raters! have been put together about that time, although very much of 
3 older.” 
= ए 120, 140, 151, 159, 166, 169, 212, 213, 215, 22 , 29 
330, ds ~ wt pre 169, 66, 169, 212, 213, 215, 220, 284, 298 (3072), 319, 
8. abstain from definitively quoting the following passage among m fs of the 
existence of coined money in Tada prior to the savas of the (न 9 ju sie aware 
that, though some Bape ye render xphuata denpliynoay by ‘nuwmeratd pecuntd,’ 
oh other authorities seem to disavow such an interpretation :—Mitford, v., 418; ` 
‘Site lwall’s ‘ ag | of Greece,’ vii., 53; Arrian, p. 455, (Ed. Buchon, ‘ Panthéon 
).—Os Be शको Hn rH गरले "AAC avipos, fwrwa untpéwodw elyer 


= 
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author by the exhibition of a wood-cut of an entirely new species 
of coin discovered in the Himalaya mountains near Almorah, and 
forwarded by the finder, with two others of nearly similar device, 
to the late Sir H. M. Elliot. 


(No. 2.) 





The coin represented in the cnt will be seen to bear the 
Buddhist emblems of the Stag and Bo-Tree, associated with the 
legend सिवद तस Siva-datasa—a second specimen having the 
central device figured under No. 2; bears similarly the Stag and 
Bo-tree insignia on its margin; accompanied with the letters 
शिवपा . . The imperfectly developed reverses of these coins, 
the produce, like others previously described, of an engraved 
anvil, also bear Buddhist devices. | 


INDO-SCYTHIC COINS (RESUMED). 
(pl. xxi.) 

Having disposed, to the best of our knowledge, of the 
earliest Hind coins, we must now return to the Indo- 
Scythic series, for the purpose of conducting the reader 
through the promised line of connection into the second 
great field of Hindé imitation. 

Enough: has been said on former occasions of the 
two principal families of this type, the Kadphises and the 


4 Tot ZdpBov xépa (Svoue Fy rH wéACt XwSsuaya) al re wbAcs aire dyol-yorras 
की kal oi व ग Artes Ta Te pro ett = «al Toor 


drépayras peta छक Eyorres dwhytay —Arrian, vi. and ४ ed, Amst, 1757.) = 


* Vulcanius legendum conjicit dsapl@uqra. - 


[ब OSCYTHIC COINS,-EKANERKOS GROUP. 
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Kanerkos groups; but with a view of systematizmg a 
little the information already obtained; and, at the same 
time, of introducing a few new and very beautiful eoms 
lately added to our list, I have collected in the present 
plate the principal varieties of the Kanerkos Mithraics, 
subsequent to the adoption of the vernacular titles of 
rao and rao nano rao. 

With the most common obverse of the Indo-Scythic 
family—a 1६4} clad in the Tartar coat, and inscribed 
pao Kanupkt (fig. 3)—I have traced on the copper coins, 88 
well as on the gold ones, the following series of reverses, 
nano (for nanaia), NANAO, MAO, MI@PO, MITPO, MIOPO, MIPA, A@PO, 
oxpo, and a word not very clearly made out on fig. 8, 
०५८५०. Of these the explanations have been already at- 


tempted (pp. 126, ete.): mithro, mitro, miro’ are but varieties _ 


of mithra, ‘the Sun,’ whose effigy on the genuine Greek 
coins of Kanerkos is plainly entitled uaioz. I have con- 
jectured oko to be intended for arka, the Sanskrit name 
of the ‘Sun;’ and his four-armed effigy im fig. 7,—more 
beautifully developed on the gold coin fig. 1, an unique 
obtained by Karamat ’Ali at Kabul,—confirms this 
opinion. 407० has been before stated to be the Zend 
word for the igneous essence of the Sun ; and, accordingly, 


we find a flame depicted on the shoulders of the figures — 


bearing this epithet, in fig. 6 and in fig. 2, > a very 


pretty little gold coin, for which I am also indebted to __ 


Karamat ’Ali. Nanaia, remaining feminine in NANA of 


1 Lieut, Cunningham has added this variety from a fine gold coin. 

2 [As notices regarding ancient coimages are rare and infrequent in the Sanskrit 
authors, I avail myself of this opportunity of extracting an interesting note of Prof. 
Wilson's, d-propos to these Kanerki picees : —“ Although not connected with, the 
history of Kanerki or his innovations, it seems not unlikely that the use of the term 
Nuna’ on his coins may serve to elucidate some points in the history of Sanskrit 
literature. We find, for example, in the play call ed * Mrich-chakati,” in a Prikrit 
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018, we may guess the word to be OOHMO or OOHPKI names already 
known on the gold coins. Some of the Manikyala ‘clephant’ coins 
had the name KEN PANO. This family is.extremely numerous, and is 
procuraLle among the old pice of every bazar in Upper India. 

The names on the last series, figs. 11 to 14 are illegible; but the 
letters are still Greek. The first three specimens are selected from a 
number in Col. Stacy's cabinet, to exhibit the varieties of the sitting 
posture, and its gradual transition to the squat position of the Hindus. 
104 has supposed the figure in a coin similar to fig. 11 to be Parthian; 
but what he there took for a bow, was evidently the ornamental contour 
‘of the back of the prince’s ‘throne’ or sinhdsan. Fig. 14 is from a 
coin in Col. Smith's possession. 

In fig. 15 of this plate, drawn from a plaister cast of a bronze 
embossed chaprds or badge, in the Ventura collection, we may conceive 
the full device of the ‘clephant’ obverse to be developed. The faulty 
proportion of the rider still prevails: the flowing fillets to the head- 
dress; the ankis to guide the animal; the ^ glory’ round the face} are 
visible in both; but the name is wanting. 

Of figs. 16 and 17—the former from Col. Stacy’s, the latter from 
Col. Smith’s cabinet—I have already noticed a less perfect specimen ` 
while descanting on the earliest Hindu coins. The general style of the 
figures on both faces so strongly resembles that of the Kanerkos coins, 
that i feel disposed to look upon them as imitations. The legend has 
a fourth letter very distinct, besides some less distinct on the left hand 
yodhiyala . . tajaya. 


INDO-SCYTHIC AND HINDU LINK-COINS. 
(pl. xxii.) 

It is worthy of remark, that none of the Kanerkos 
coins have a Pehlvi legend; although the collateral series 
of Kadphises, which possesses so many attributes in com- 
mon with them, invariably has this accompaniment. 
Considering that all the Bactrian family have the same, 
it would perhaps be better to place Kadphises as the last 
of the Pehlvi series, immediately before Kanerkos,' and 
he will thus: follow most conveniently the Kadaphes 

' They must have been nearly contem ferrets Lieut. Cunningham tell 
he has just obtained 163 Kanerki and Kadphises copper coins, which care dug क 
a village near Benares, ‘Che proportions of cach type were as follows: Kad hisea 
and * bull,” 12; Kanerki, 60; § elephant-rider,' 48 ; running or dancing fg rure on 
reverse, 13; ‘couch-lounger,- 13; cross-lezeed, 5 ; squatted figure 8; अपतं - फतकह 


tinguishable, +. In the collections from the Panj&b, the ill-executed de sues 
the ‘bull’ reverse predominate. Jab, the il-executed descendants of 
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choranos described in my last paper. Indeed, as the 
word Kadphises never occurs except in conjunction with 
some other name, as ooHMo, or ooxmo, it may be read as 
a patronymic appellation of the family—‘ the descendants 
‘of Kadaphes.’ 

Of the gold coins of Kadphises, two varieties only 
were hitherto known to us. By singular good fortune, 
Col. Smith has met with a third, and with duplicates of 
the former two, in the common bazar of Benares!, His 
agent purchased the three which are engraved at the 
top of pl. स्या. from a sarraf, who said they were sold to 
him two years ago by a Marathi pilgrim to the Holy 
City, in whose family they must doubtless have been 
hoarded for many centuries, for their character precludes 
any suspicion of their genuineness. Of fig. 2, I have 
since found a duplicate in Karamat 2.4 1108 last despatch to 
myself: fig. 5 is a duplicate of the one Dr. Martin’ 


1 The May number of the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ contains an announcement of the safe 
arrival of this coin and of the collector himself, in Italy. Col. Tod, on his travels, 
happily found and translated the following notice from the ‘Bulletin’ of the Arch- 
४ cal Society of Rome, which-our readers will read with avidity, although in fact 
it adds nothing new to our information :—“ Dr. Honigberger has returned from a pn i - 
age in the east, laden with an abundant antiquarian harvest of most important med 
Among the more remarkable are a large one of Demetrius; another, very beautiful, 
and in fine preservation, of Euthydemus; and a third, extremely perfect, of 
Hormusdas of the Sassanian dynasty: all three, it would appear, hitherto unknown 
ftnedites). But what seems to us to merit still more consideration, is a similar 
monument, with the name of a king Kadfise written in Greek characters. Dr. 
Honigberger discovered it ts the vicinity of K4&bul; where, in a small wooden-case, 
amongst a quantity of ashes and earth, he found a little silver-box containing the 
above-mentioned coin, together with a blackish (or dark-coloured) नक in 
the form of an egz), with some small bones, apparently those of a child. n the 
medal is the bust of an aged man, of no very noble expression, bald-headed, in a 
simple garb, and holding in his right hand an implement resembling a hammer. 
Around it is a very distinct inscription, in Gréek characters, KAA@IZEC BASIAETC; 
and, less well preserved, other characters resembling MO. (OOHMO,) On the 
reverse is a naked youth, on whose head are traces of a turban or cap, (Jerretta,) and 
ani inscription in Persian characters of the ancient Pchlvi /earattert Persiant del? 
entico Pehlvi). Honigberger states, that he has other medals of this same ree + 
hitherto unknown to history and numismatics, Another medal in gold, which the 
same traveller left with an amateur of antiquities at St. Petersburgh, shews. the 
entire figure of a similar king, armed from head to foot; and in the inscription, ` 
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extracted from the Jalalabad tope, depicted in Masson’s 
pl. xi., vol. 171 


Fig. 1 is as yet unique, and is of particular interest, from the 
style of the obverse. The king is here seen in a Grecian or Roman 
war-chariot, drawn by two horses, and driven by an auriga of dimi- 
nutive proportions. The execution is very perfect, with the exception 
of the exaggeration of the principal figure. The inscription is quite 
perfect, BACIAEYC OOHMO KAA@ICHC, and, on the reverse is a ae 
inscription in एला, which I cannot attempt to interpret, but the 
commencement seems to be malakdo kadiapas. ... The symbols are 
the same as usual, and the perfect preservation of this beautiful coin 
enables us to note the flames playing on the shoulders of the monarch, 
similar to those on the effigy of Athro in the last plate, and to those on 
the image of Buddha, dug up by Dr. Gerard at Kabul, (see pl. xxvi. 
[viii] vol. iii.) The next two figures (4, 5,) of the present plate 
remove the difficulty I have hitherto felt i determining the meaning 
of the ‘bull’ reverse. They are both gold coins of the Ventura collec- 
tion; on the obverse, the titles rao nano rao and Merano are visible; 
and in the area of fig. 4, what appears to be the Sanskrit syllable; q; 
ss we know that the Sanskrit of that ancient period was of a — 
lifferent form. But tbe reverse of these is what we should particularly 
notice, because the word OKPO (in one coin written downwards, in 
the other upwards,) marks the ‘bull’ and his priest as dedi- 
anes to the Solar worship, and not to the Siva of the Brahmanical 
creed. 

The next gold coin, No. 6, requires no particular notice, nor does 
fig. 8, on which the simple title pao seems to designate a young 
prince; but the three following, also of Gen. Ventura’asuperb collection, 
must arrest us for a moment. | ) 

The name on the obverse of these is onpxi, the same 85 on the 
Manikydla small gold goins: on the reverse, fig. 7 shews us the two 
radical emblems, Nanaia and Okro, united on the same coin, with the 
four-pronged symbol between them, and a mysterious triangle above. 
This little coin is unique. The next, fig. 9, 1s equally curious, though 
others in copper have been met with by Col. Stacy. The epigraphe 
borne by these is APAOXPO which I suppose to mean ‘the great Sun;’ 
arda or arta in Ardeshir and Artarerxes, having that acceptation. On 
the copper coins, the word. appears corrupted to 080 oKpo and this 
is probably the epigraphe of the dancing figure in pl. xxi. 

In fig. 10, the name of the Moon, MAO, and the lunar crescent, are 
satisfactory and conclusive as to that being the correct reading. 


And now we come at last to the main object to which 
which is well preserved, the Greek characters B and A are legible. On the reverse 


is a elothed, with a horned animal before him. The epigraph on this is like- 
wise vin the ancient Pehlvi character. 
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this essay was directed, namely, to discover the prototype 
of the Kanauj coins in those of Indo-Scythic fabric. 

The great majority of what are called the Kanauj 
gold coins have, on the obverse, a prince standing 
precisely in the attitude of Kadphises and Kanerkos. 
The dress alone betrays a slight variation, being, in some 
instances, almost the coat and trowsers of the present 
day. On the reverse is a female seated,—sometimes, on a 
couch, more frequently, in the native fashion,—holding in 
her left hand a cornucopia, in her right a pasa or ‘ noose.’ 
This class of coin has long been known. A brass pot, 
containing, it is said, two hundred of them, was acci- 
dentally discovered by the wearing away of the east bank 
of the river Hugli, ten miles above Calcutta, some years 
ago. Twenty-four were presented to the British Museum, 
an equal number to Dr. Hunter, and a portion ‘to the 
India House; the remainder ‘were : dispersed among 
private collectors. It was from one of. these. that 
Wilson’s No. 13 “was drawn; and the same store 
furnished the figures in Marsden’s plate. - The latter 
author in his ‘ Numismata Orientalia,? (ii., 725,) has the 
following passage, which will serve excellently well as a 
text to the present section of our essay : 


४ Some learned antiquaries think they discovcr in these the . 
evidences of a Greek origin; but on this point I do not see. enough to 
justify an opinion, and shall refrain from conjecture ; ` eherishing the 

ope that future discoveries of Indian medals may throw a light upon 
the subject, which is in itself of the higest interest” = a 
To this challenge we have now the-good fortune to 
be able to respond most satisfactorily : | 

In figs. 11 and 12 (Ventura collection), we find precisely the 
obverse and reverse above described, with the marginal legend in 
Greek, rao nano rao . . korano, and the superaddition of some incipient; 
rude Nagari in the position afterwards occupied by legible Sanskrit | 
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names and titles. To set the comparison in the clearest light, the two 
lowest coins in the page have been inserted, fig. 16 from Gen. Ventura’s, 
fig. 17 from Col. Smith’s, cabinet, to shew the identity of the two 
classes. The description of them in detail belongs to the next plate, 
where, instead of deteriorating, they will be found to improve, while 
they become Indianised. An opposite effect is, however, observable in 
a second branch derived from the same stock, which it is difficult to 
account for, unless by supposing a divided realm, one portion flourishing 
and patronising the arts, while the other maintained nought but the 
shadow of its pristine glory and ancestry. This declining gradation 
is exemplified in figs. 14 (Ventura); 13 (Stacy); and 15 (Karamat ’Ali); 
wherein at last it is barely possible to trace the semblance of the 
sacrificing raja on the obverse, or of the female on the reverse; 
although, from the insensible gradations in a multitude of specimens, 
such are undoubtedly the figures. Fig. 15 is a very common coin in 
silver and copper ध one wus extracted from the Manikyala tope, and 
was then supposed to bear the representation of a crab and a dagger! 
That coin, it will be remembered, bore the obvious Nagari letters 
श्रीयग. Many other have been since discovered with the same; and 
it should be remarked, that the form of Nagari in these differs*essen- 
tially from-that of the collateral branch, 


‘Here then we have the Indo-Scythic paternity of the 
Kanauj coinage proved by the best evidence: and now 
we will proceed to examine, in detail, its Hindu off- 
spring, before entering upon the natural enquiry whether 
such a fact is borne out by the meagre remnants of 
history and tradition that are applicable to this obscure 
period. 


| My readers will not have accompanied me thus far without 
appreciating the difficulty I have experienced in selecting the 
most suitable position among these miscellaneous essays for the 
introduction of extraneous information, as pertinent te one or 
other of a detached series of papers following out any given 
section of Indian archeology. In no imstance has this embar- 
rassment presented itself in more force than in regard to the 
complicated articles on the Gupta coinage. 

In this case I have endeavoured to meet the objection’ to 
scattered notes, either historical or numismatic, applicable to 
each cour in turn, by prefixing to the whole range of articles 
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devoted to the special subject, a general assemblage 
of the data for ‘historical illustration; and, leaving 
Prinsep’s text descriptive of coins and legends un- 
touched, I have ventured as a sequel upon the experi- 
ment of an entirely new serial arrangement of the 
gold coinage of the Guptas, which gives me the 
opportunity of supplying all the latest readings 
without the unpleasant office of correction, and 
enables me to insert in the géneral catalogue such 
new specimens as have become available since Prinsep 
wrote: the whole being cast into one concise view, 
instead of following the somewhat perplexing order 
of the plates, whose distribution was necessarily 


| faulty, both in the then novelty of the subject and 


the irregular incoming of specimens ! 
I commence my extracts with a copy of Prinsep’s 
revised translation of the Gupta inscription on the 


BES ) ` Allahabad Lat.’ The previous decipherment of this 


record by Dr. Mill, (which appeared in vol. 17. ‘ Jour. 


= As. Sov. Beng.’), had been based upon an imperfect 


fac-simile of the original. The admirable impressions 


of the writing on the cohtmn taken off on cotton 


cloth and on paper, by Capt. E. Smith, Bengal 


Engineers, in 1837, placed at Prinsep’s command - 


the full means of checking and correcting the errors 


a | ¡ of the early copy, while his own more mature expe- 
| Tience in the normal forms of these and other Sanskrit 
i “| characters rendered his lithographed transcript and 


transliteration more than usually trustworthy. 
The wood-cut in the margin represents the style 


। [ ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vi., 963, (1837).] 


<| and dimensions of the Allah&b4éd Monolith, upon 
| whose surface this inscription is graven; it may be 
| necessary to note that the more ancient writing on. 


ndhi National 


1 the Arte 
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this stone, and for whose exhibition we may conclude the pillar 
to have been expressly fashioned, consists of a counterpart of 
the Edicts of Asoka, which appear severally on the Lat at Dihli, 
the rocks of Girn4r on the western coast, and Dhauli in 
Cuttack—in addition to the transcript in the Semitic character 
_ on the rock at Kapurdigiri. | 

The capital figured below does not directly belong to this 
monument, but is taken from the original on the Gandak Lat, 
of which we have a second similar example. Hence we assume 
that a figure of a like character once crowned the Allahabad 


column. | 





Capital of a Lat on the Gandak. (From Fergusson's *‘ Handbook.’) 


TRANSLATION oF THE INSCRIPTION ON THE AttAHABAD LAr. नि 
(Beginning, at the ftA line, with yasya, which has reference to 8 receding 
etlogistic epithet in the genitive case. This verse is No. 2 m Dr. Mill's 
translation.) Pn Sars 
^ (2)... . In the midst of pleasurable things, happy in body and mind; le 
his revenue in strict conformity with the Sh&stras'. . . १ 
(3). . . . Destroying pela eet pen an end to those who cause it; 
greedy for eulogistic prai extended rule :— 
4६ (4) न+ Whose न at his cavalcade and warlike armament, ask, 
What manner of man is this? Among his elevated counsellors . . = . ^ 
(5) . . . Whose eyes filled ‘with the tears of affection, when, in consequence of 
his written mandate, (? his son or wife had been re-called) ee 
(6). . . . Having seen his former good acts, delightful as nectar, his wife was 
much pleased. . . . | 


1 Which enjoin that one-sixth of the produce of the land belongs to the king. 
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(7). . . . Inflamed with vigorous wrath against the presumptuous, but when 
submissive... . 

(8). In battles, with his own arm humbling continually those who exalt them- 
selves .... 

(9). Cherishing (his subjects) with an affectionate, sweet, and contented dispo- 
sition. .. , 

(10). . . . The force of his arm being gradually strengthened by youthful 
exercise, by himself were killed... . 

(11). (This verse is too much effaced to be made out.) 

(12). Whose fame is spread (over the earth), as it were a cloth, white as the 
moon-beam, ... 

(13). . . . The lustre of his skill in well-directed learning causes exclamations, 
‘ Who is there that is not his?’ (He is a fortress), and they are, as it were, grass 
upon his ramparts, and much wealth is locked up within him. 

(14). Of him, who is able to engage in a hundred battles, whose own arm's 
strength is his only ally: he with the mighty chest. . . . 

(15). Whose person is become beautiful, from the marks of wounds received, and 
the scratches caused by his wielding the batfle-axe, the arrow, the poniard, the 
elephant-spike, the cestus, the scymitar, the javelin, the club, the iron dart, the 
dagger,' and other weapons: ` 
_ (16). The sovereign of Kausala, the tiger-king of the forests, the mantaraja of 
KaurStta, the sovercign of Arggh4shtapura, the lord of Miri and Uddyfra, the just 
prince of Dattairanda, the ni/a-rdja of S&pivamukta: 2 

(17). The king Hastivarma of Vinga, Ugrasena of Palakka, Kuvera of Devarfshtra 
Dhananjaya of Kausthalapura, ete., and all the kings of the southern roads (dakshind- 
patha) :—from his favors to all these (I-say) becoming more dignified and prosperous. 

(18). Whose power imereases by the force or clemency respectively exercised 
towards Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Chandravarma, Gan apati, Naga, Nfgasena, 
Achyuta, Nandi, Balavarma, and the other réjas of Aryavarta: who has made serving- 
men of all the Deva-rijas . न 

(19). The magnitude of whose authority takes pleasure in exacting attendance, 
obedience, and tribute from the kings of the neighbouring hilly countries of Samata, 
Téravakra, K&mardpa, Nepila, Kartripura, and from all the rajas of Malava, Arjun4- 
yana, Yaudheya, Madraka, Abhira, Prarjuna, Sanakanika, (or Sanaka Anika) and 
Kakakhara : Kg | 

(20). Who is famous for his great aid in restoring (to their thrones) the royal 
progeny of many deposed rAjas : ¦ 
_ (21). Whose mest powerful dominion over the world is manifest in the maidens 
freely offered as presents, the jewels, the money, the horses, the produce of the soil, 
the ornaments of 2 the precious metals brought as tribute by the heaven-descecnded 
monarch, the Sh&han-Shahi (of Persia), the Scythians, the Huns, by him of Sain- 
h&tta, and of other places; by the kings of all the isles, ete.:—who, mounted on his 
war chariot, has no competitor in the world: - 


1 Parasu, sara, sanku, srini, prasa, asi, tomara, vatsapfila, n&racha, vaitas ti, ete 

I have translated them as described to me rather than on dictionary authority, for in 
Wilson, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 9, are all given as varieties of arrows; ratsapdla and 
evitasti, I do not find, the latter is त y derived from vatasa, ‘a 18181." | 


* ^ A country (lately) freed from a curse,’—perhans some physical calamity. 
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(22). Whose majesty exults in the princes endowed with hundreds of virtues and 
good qualities prostrate at his feet: a man inspiring fear as of instant annihilation: 
altogether incomprehensible ; yct tender-minded to those who are submissive and 
bow befere him; and extending mercy to hundreds of thousands whom he has subdued : 

(23). Who lends a willing ear, and a consoling tongue to the case of the poor and 
destitute, the orphan, and the sick: is very kind to the brave of his army; is com- 
parable to Dhanada (Kuvera), Varuna, Indra, and Antaka (Yama‘): 

(24). Who has won and again restored the riches of many kings conquered by his 
own right hand:. a man who strictly keeps his word, whose accomplishments in 
fashion, in singing and playing, put to shame the lord of the immortals (Indra) 
Vrihaspati, Tumburu, Narada, ete.; who is called ‘the king of poets’ from his skill 
in making verses—the livelihood of the learned !—whose excellent conduct proceeds 
from the observations stored in his retentive memory : 

(25). ‘Who regularly performs all the established ordinances :—who is a very god 
among men ;—the great-grandson of Mahfrfja Sri Gupta; the grandson of Mah&- 
raja Sri Ghatot Kacha; the son of Mahfr4ja Adhirfja Sri Chandra Gupta. 

(26). Born of Maliadevi Kum&ra Devi, the daughter of Lichchhavi; Mahér&ja 
Adhirfja Sri Samudra Gupta: how he filled while alive the earth with the fame of 
his conquests, and is now departed to enjoy the supreme bliss and emancipation of 
Indra’s heaven, this lofty ‘pillar, which is, as it were, his arm, speaks forth: a 
standing memorial to spread his fame in many directions :—erected with the materials 
accumulated through the strength of the arm of his liberality (now in repose), and 
the sufficiency of the holy texts, | = 

(Verse). The clear water of पाहू that issues from the artificial pool formed by 
the encircled hair of the lord of nen (Siva) purifies the three worlds, 

May this poctical composition of the slave of the feet of the great king, whose 
mind is enlightened by the great favor of admission to the presence, son of the 
administrator of punishments (magistrate); Dhruva Bhati,—the skilled in war and 
peace, the counsellor of the young prince, the great. minister Harisena, afford 
gratification and benefit to all creatures! (तथ | st Bae het 

Executed by the slave of the fect of the supreme sovereign, the criminal magis- 
trate, Tilabhatta, ४२: | 


When restored to its natural order we find the epithets applied -to 
the deccased emperor of Hindistin, not only much less hyperbolical, 
and reposing less upon mythological allusions, but crowding in 2 short 
space a most unexpected and curious survey of the political divisions 
of India at the time, containing even the names and titles of very 
many of the reigning familics, and extending beyond the boundarics 
of India proper into the regions of the ‘ great king’ of Persia anil the 
hordes of the Huns and Scythians! It may be poverty of imagination 
in the poet that has wrought us this good; for, once laying hold of an 
idea, he rings the changes upon it as long as he can find words, and 
then draws up with an inclegant ‘ete.’ Thus, in the os fourteenth and 
fifteenth lines he enumerates no less than nine warlike weapons the 


1 Gods of the earth, water, air, and fire respectively. 
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king’s brawny arms were scarred in wielding: and thus, when he 
mentions tributary states he fortunately spares none that Samudra’s 
supremacy could in any degree comprehend! The passage is altogether 
so curious that I must crave permission to insert a copy of 1t in the 
Roman character before I endeavour to trace any of the countries 
alluded to. The continual recurrence of the adjectival termination ka, 
(the prototype of the modern genitive postposition) led me to suspect 
the nature of the sentence. 

(16) Kausalaka mahendra, mahdjdntdraka-vydghva-rdja, Kaurdttaka manf{ardja- 
argghdshtapuraka-mahendra, mirika-uddydraka-swdmi, dattairandapallaka-dayana, 
kancheyaka vishuu, shdpdvamuktaka (17) nilardja.... . 

In this sentence we have the regal designations of nine princes ; 
unless (which is probable enough) the terms mahendra, raja, swdmt, 
nila-raja, dayana, etc. are employed with the same general acceptation 
of ‘ prince,’ to vary the expression euphoniously. 

The kingdom of Kausala (or Kosala) is well known from the Buddhist 
authors to be modern Oude,' (Ayodha) or Benares,—the Kasikosala of 
Wilford. The Pydaghra-mukhas, ‘ tiger-faced’ people, are mentioned in 
the ‘ Vara-sanhita,’ among the eastern countries; and Kantara, a place 
south of Allahabad; but the name may apply to any woody tract 
infested by tigers. The next name, ^ Kaurattaka,’ is unknown, nor can 
the title ‘ Manta-raja’ be well explained. It may be the district of 
Kuru, near Tahneswar. ‘Argghashtapuraka,’ the next name, may be 
construed as the ‘eight cities’ where due ‘reverence’ was paid to 
brahmans: ‘ Mirika’ and ‘Uddyaraka’ seem derivable from miri ‘cream,’ 
and uda ‘ water,’/—‘ maritime countries’ ; ‘ Dattairandaka’ may be some 
country famous for producing the ‘castor-oil-plant’ ; ‘ Kancheyaka’ may 
be Kanchipur, the ‘golden city’-in the south, mentioned in the 
‘Brihmanda-purina’; gdpdvamuktaka, also, bears an allegorical inter- 
pretation—‘ freed from a curse’; as likewise the raja’s title, (nila, 
‘blue ’)—can the Nilagiri be his locality? it is one of the mountain 
divisions of Jambudwipa in the ‘ Brahmanda-purana’: ‘like the lapis- 
lazuli gem is the Nila mountain.’? Thus it may be uncertain whether 
these are figurative or real names, though it is hardly to be supposed 
that countries purely imaginary would be introduced as subject to the 
rule of a man just deceased. The list continues in the same strain:— 

17) (Nila-rdja),o 

(17) ८ : ja), vaingeyaka hastivarma, pdlakkaka-ugrasena, devardshtraka aubera 


prabhritt sarva-dakshindpatha rdja graha-samdjinu 
graha janita pratipenmishra mihdbhagyasya 


+ Wilford however makes Kausala the delta Sundarban Bengal.— ' 
ds. Res.; 1x., 260 = tract of १ ॥ 


* ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol. viii., 345, (Wilford's Essay on Geography.) 
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*M'lava’ he would make the modern Milwa, but this may be 
ubted, as it is classed with ‘ Madraka, Yaudheya, Arjundyana,’ and 

‘Rajanya,’ (? Prarjuna) as ‘drinking the waters of the Airavati 
(Hydraotes),’ and consequently in the Panjab. ‘Madraka’ is placed 
near Taxila or Takshasila: ^ Yaudheya’ or the ‘country of Yuddha’ is 
very frequently mentioned in the Puranas, as lying between the 
Betasta (Hydaspos), and Sindu (Indus), Wilford calls it Sinde 
Proper, the ‘Ayud’ of travellers of the 16th century, and ‘Hud’ of 
the Book of Esther. It must not be confounded with Ayodhya or Oude: 
and it may be here remarked that the Behat group of Buddhist coins 
and sometimes Bactro-Pehlvi legends on the reverse, having constantly 
the word ‘ Yaudheya’ on the margin, in the old character, certainly 
belongs to this kingdom. The ‘ Abhiras’ are shepherd-kings (or more 
probably hill-tribes) in various parts of India; those here enumerated 
must be the Abhiras of the upper part of the Indus near Attock. 
4 01115070 isoften understood as Kashmir, the kingdom of Abisares, if we 
trust Wilford. The two final names ‘ Sana-kanika’! and ‘ Kakakhara’ 
are unknown: the former reminds us forcibly of the ‘kanirka’ of our 
coins; and the latter has some analogy to the ‘ kaka bambas’ of Gen. 
Court's map, to the north-west of Kashmir. ‘Kanaka’ appears in 
Wilford’s list as the name of an impure tribe on the west border. 

Passing over the panegyric about his restoring the descendants of long 
deposed kings—which, however, is a fact not to be slightly regarded in 
a historical point of yiew—we come to another very curious passage : 

(-0) Daivoputra shahi ; shéhdnashahi, saka, murundaih; sainhdttaka adibhischa,-— 
(21) sarva dwipavdsibhir, ete. | 

Here we have a picture of his foreign relations, the nations who 
used to send him presents, or tribute of jewels, coin, horses, fruit, and 
even their daughters! First,? Daivaputra shdhi ( षाहि), ‘ the hcaven- 
descended king’: this title would apply to the Parthian [ Sassanian ] kings 
who are styled in the well known triple inscriptions, EkrENOT2 गतत, 
and on the common Sassanian coins, ‘offspring of tho divine race of 
gods.” But the two first letters are slightly obliterated and might be 
read either Dabha-, or Ddra- putra: the latter, ‘son of Darius,’ would 
still apply to the same parties, and this is confirmed by the next words, 
षाहानषाहि, in which we recognize the very Persian title ०६.७५ 
‘king of kings,’ which prevailed to the extinction of the Sassanian 
dynasty in the seventh century, so that here, at any rate, we have a 


1 [See Udayagiri Inscription, quoted atepage 246.] 
2 [ { have examined the original with a special view to the determination of this 


worl, and read the passage दैवपुच षटि aerate. | 
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limit to the modernicity of our inscription. Of the ‘ Sakas’ so much 
has been said that it is not requisite to dwell long on them: they are 
the Parthians of Wilford’s chronological table of Indian dynasties ; 
others identify them with the Sace, the Scythians, the Sakya tribe of 
Buddhist notoriety, and the Vikramaditya opponents who introduced 
the Saka era. The ‘ Murundas,’ according to Wilford,’ are a branch 
of the Indo-Scythians who succeeded the Parthians; and, in fact, the 
same as the Hunas or Huns. Thirteen kings of this dynasty, he says, 
reigned in the northern parts of India. ‘‘They are the ‘Morundp’ 
of Ptolemy, who were masters of the country to the north of the 
Ganges, from Dihli to Gaur and Bengal. They are declared in the 
Puranas to be mlechchhas, ‘impure’ tribes, and, of course, they were 
foreigners. The same are called Maryanthes by Oppian in his ‘ Cyno- 
getics,’ who says that the Ganges runs through their country.” 

Sainhatta, ‘the country of the lion,’ /sinha/, might safely be 
identified with Sinhala, or Ceylon: especially as it is followed by 
sarva-dwipa, ‘all the isles,’ which must refer to the anca diva of 
Wilford, (the Laccadives?) called by Ptolemy the ‘ Aigidiw?’; but I 
find a more plausible elucidation in Col. Sykes’ memoir on the geology 
of the Dakhan, which informs us that ‘Sainha ta’ is the proper name 
of the hilly range to which we give the appellation ‘ Western Ghats.’ 

As a proud peroration to this formidable list of allies and tribu- 
taries, the poet winds up with the brief epithet-words, prithivydm 
apratirathasya, ‘whom in his war-chariot none in the world can rival 
or withstand,’ the very epithet found on gne of the coins of Samudra- 
-gupta—apraiirathas—which I at first read apatirurha. However 
much we may allow for exaggeration, it will be granted that the 
sovereign to whom even a fair share of all this power and vast extent 
of empire could be attributed, must have exercised a more paramount 
authority in India Proper than most of its recorded kings. The seat of 
his own proper kingdom is unfortunately not mentioned, but I think it 
may be fairly deduced negatively from this very circumstance. 
Magadha, Ujjayin{f, and Surasena are omitted; these therefore, in all 
probability, were under his immediate rule, and I may appeal again 
to the frequency of his coins discovered at Kanauj, as a reason for 
still fixing his capital at that place; his family connection with the 
Lichchhavis of Allahabad, will account for the commemoration of his 
deeds at that many-roaded (aneka-mdrga/ focus. 

Of what family were Samudra and the preceding Guptas, is 
nowhere mentioned. Dr. Mill’s claim to the Sirya-vansa descent/for 


1 * Asiatic Researches,” vill. 113, and table. = ^ Asiatic Rescarches,’ viii. 186. 
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All these names, it says, belong to that division of India entitled 
‘Dakshinaipatha,’ the lowermost of the four equilateral triangles into 
which the Mahabharata divides ancient India—‘ the ‘ Dachinabades’ 
of Arrian. This division, known to the contemporary of Alexander 
(Euemerus) was still extant in the time of Nonnus. Vaingeyaka is a 
regular derivation from Vinga; but neither this country nor Palakka, 
are to be found in the Pauranic lists of the southern countries, unless 
the latter be the country of the Pallis.' It must be remarked, that 
the names of their rulers are-circumstantially given—Hastivarma and 
Ugrasena: and following them, we have Kuvera and Dhananjaya of 
Devarashtra and Kausthalapura, places equally uncertain; though the 
former has some affinity to Devagiri or Deogir; rdshtra implying 
merely ‘country,’ Maharashtra might also be understood. Kusasthallf 
is said by Wilford to have been the name of Oujein in the Treta-yuga: 
` Tod names the same place ‘ on the Indian ocean,’ but the general inter- 
pretation is Kanauj, a place out of the limits of the ‘ Dakshinapatha.’ 

The enumeration continues in the eighteenth line, as follows :— 

Rudradeva, Matila, Ndgadatta, Chandravarma, Ganapati, Naga, Ndgasena, 
Achyuta, Nandi, Balavarma, adyaneka-Aryavarta-rdja, ete., ending with pari- 
charakikrita sarvadevarajasya. 

Here we have the actual names of ten rajas of India Proper or 
Aryavarta, without their respective countries, as though they were too 
well known to need insertion. ‘The first, ‘Rudra,’ probably belongs to 
the Sah dynasty of Saurdshtra, where the name 80 often occurs: 
‘Ganapati’ is also a family name: but few or none of the others can be 
identified in the very imperfect lists of this early period. 

In the following line we have a catalogue of provinces, whose kings 
were probably unknown by name to the writer’: 

(19) Samata, tidavakra, kdmarupa, nepdla, kartripura-adi pratyanta, nripatibhir 
mdlavdrjundyana, yaudheya, mddraka, abhira, prdrjuna, sana kinika kakakhara 
parikidibhis cha; Sarva kara ddndjndkarana prandmdgamana (20) paritoshita 
prachanda sdsanasya. ४ 

The first five are the names of boundary mountain states on the 
north-cast.. The first two names cannot be determined, but the text 
does not permit Dr. Mill’s plausible reading Sumata ddrachakra, ‘the 
country friendly to pines.’ ‘ KAmardpa,’ and ^ Nepala’ are well known: 
‘Kartripura’ may possibly be Tripura or Tipperah. Then follow those 
more to the north and west, most of which are to be found in the 11518 
of the north-west countries extracted by Wilford from the Puranas, 
and published in ‘ As. Res.’, vill., 340-348. 


1 Placed by Wilford in Candeish, and otherwise called Abhiras.—‘ As.Res.’, 
Viii., 336. 
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them, however, falls to the ground from the correction of the epithet 
Favi-bhuva, ‘sun-descended,’ which turns out to be only the verb 
babhuva, ‘ was.’ 

But I rather avoid being led into any disquisition upon this fruitful 
subject, since I agree in all that has been brought forward by the 
learned commentator on this and the Bhitari inscriptions in regard to 
the Chandragupta of neither of them being the Sandracottus of 
Megasthenes. On the other hand I incline much to identify him with 
the prince whom the Chinese Buddhist travellers found reigning in the 
fifth century having a name signifying ‘ cherished by the moon.’’ 


| My second extract in illustration of the history of the Guptas 
consists of | 


THE RESTORATION AND TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTION ON 
THE BHITARI LAT. By the Rev. Dr. Mixx, Principal of Bishop's College, 
Calcutta, 

The discovery in the Ghazipir district, of a pillar with an inscrip- 
tion bearing the same royal names and genealogy as No. 2 on that of 
Allahabad, and continuing the series downward by three or four 
generations from Samudra-gupta, the principal subject of panegyric in 
both, might be expected to furnish valuable supplementary information 
on points which that monument left in obscurity. What was the seat 
and extent of the empire of this Gupta dynasty, and what was the 
precise place which the acts and events there described bore in the 
general history of Northern India in the ages that followed the great 
eras of Vikramaditya and Sdlivihana,—are points on which we might: . 
hope to gain more light by a document of this length, than from any 
others which the progress of antiquarian discovery has yet produced. 

The actual information obtained from this inscription, though not 
altogether destitute of new and interesting particulars relating te the 
state of India at the time of these kings, as I hope to shew in Me > few 
historical remarks subjoined to the reading and translation, is yet far 
from affording the desired satisfaction on the principal points of just 
mentioned. Except the bare point of succession, and some adychtures 


1 [Prinsep concludes his notice of this inscription with the following observation 
on the positive nature of his transcript :—“ Every letter has been found in the most 
satisfactory manner; and the only precaution to be attended to in reading is as to 
the application of the vowel क, which occupies different places in different leffers . 
asin the Sdasthambha alphabet. Thus, it is attached to the stroke of the j upward ` 
to thesceond foot of the Wx, downwards; to the Z 1, horizontally with acurve ; 
to कँ 0, 15 8 hook on the centre ; and to other letters, at top, in the Tibetan fashion. ] 
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rather alluded to than related in verses.of a somewhat obscure style of 
composition, the information of a directly historical nature extends 
little beyond what is obtained from the numismatic researches 80 ably 
and indefatigably conducted by our Secretary [James Prinsep |. Whe- 
ther a more complete transcript would much increase our information 
from this source, may also be doubted. Lieut. Cunningham, to whose 
zeal and activity the inquirers into Indian antiquities are 50 deeply 
indebted, states that_he made the transcript of this Bhitari inscription 
under very serious disadvantages: but I am not disposed to attribute 
to any imperfections arising from this cause, the whole or even the 
greater part of the errors discoverable in the inscription as now 
exhibited. Some are certainly chargeable on the sculptor who’ formed 
the letters on the pillar, unfaithfully representing the remembered or 
written archetype before him: and these errors are of sufficient magni- 
tude to induce the probable belief that others occasioning more 
perplexity in the deciphering, may have arisen from the same source. 
From whatever source, however, they proceed, they are capable of 
being completely detected and amended in all the earlier part of the 
inscription: viz. the introduction, and the laudatory verses that 
follow ; but when the verse suddenly ceases or changes, and that in 
the midst of the stanza, as it does about the middle of the 14th line on 
the pillar,—it is impossible to say how far errors of the same kind 
with those before found and corrected, (such as their sudden cessation 
itself seems to indicate) may have produced the general unintelligibility 
of the document until we come to its last line, the 19th. With the 
exception of those four lines and a half, the rest, notwithstanding the 
indistinctness of many of the letters (indicated by the frequent double 
१७०१०४३ and occasional lacune in Lieut. Cunningham’s pencil copy), 
and the more serious difficulty arising from the positive errors above 
mentioned, may be interpreted with sufficient confidence, . 

That I may not, however, seem to be eratuitously imputing error 
to an unknown artist more than twelve centuries dead, with a view to 
screen the want of skill or accuracy in his living transcribers and 
interpreters,—I am bound to make good the charge in question in 
detail, and in a manner that may bring conviction to the mind of every 
competent scholar. The substitution of W for सं in the word Qaraam: 
(cohibitis-affectibus-ciri) in the sixth line, is certainly the mistake of 
the graver, not of his copyist: as is also the equally evident substitu- 
tion in the following line of the trisyllable yfereft prithivi' for its 


1 [It is highly desirable that this inseri a should be copied de wore, and sub- 
ceed.) a See antes to that applied to Dr, Mill's trauslation of the Allahabhd 


16 
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synonyme पृथ्वी 20 ‘the earth’; where the latter word of two 
long syllables is: indispensably required by the measure of the verse, 
indigated as it is by all the preceding and subsequent words in a 
mann er.not to be mistaken. ‘These words in their written forms in 
t ण ancient character, are too unlike what are severally substituted for 
then: to muke this the possible error of a European copyist unac- 
quainted with Sanskrit,—while they are precisely such mistakes as a 
Hindi superficially acquainted with that language might most easily 
commit, if uninspected, in a work like this: the former arising from 
षो) ignorant confusion of two words of similar sound, but wholly 
different etymology as well as meaning,—the latter from total inatten- 
tion to the rules of metrical harmony. Now the existence of two such 
glaring errors of the sculptor, uncorrected, renders it highly probable 
that we should impute to him a large proportion, if not the whole, of 
the following equally manifest errors. ५.०५ 

With these nine specimens of most evident error in as many lines 
of the inscription, the two last errors implying the skipping of several 
syllables at once,—and closed with the fact that there is no integral 
‘number of Manini stanzas of four lines, but five and a half only from 
their commencement in the 7th line of the pillar,—the grounds of con- 
jectural emendation were too slight for its probable application, when 
the guide of metre was wanting. Accordingly, from the 14th to the 
last line of the pillar, which supplied a stanza in the ordinary 
Anushtubh measure, (a space constituting about one quarter of, the 
inscription) I have been content to group together those syllables . 
which formed connected meanings; leaving the rest, in which no such 
connexion appeared, uncopied ; and abandoning, with respect to them, 
a task so much resembling that which the Chaldean- king imposed on 
his magicians,—that of supplying the dream as well as the inter- 
pretation. | 

After this explanation, I proceed to exhibit the text [omitted in 
this reprint], together with an English version of those three- 
quarters of the inscription which are sufficiently intelligible; beginning 
with the seven lines of prose that declare the genealogy and the 
succession :— 


(TRANSLATION). 

“OF the liberator of the greatest kings, incomparable on the carth,—by whom 
loads of forest timber are collected for the holocaustic-scrvice of Indra, Varuna, and 
Yama, by the completion of sacrifices bearing the flavour of the waters of श्रा चर 
four circumambient oceeans,—whose glory reaches to the firmament,—who on.cvery 
gide bestows liberally as the golden-sided mourtain (Meru),—by whom Mera himself 
might be borne aloft in the piercing-talons of his mighty arm,—the great grandson 


a 
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of the great king Gupta,—grandson of the great king Ghatot-kacha,—son of the 
great king, the sovereign of kings, Chandra-gupta,—maternal grandson of Lich- 
chhavi,—born of the great goddess-like Kum4ra-devi,—the great king, the sovereign 
of kings, Samudra-gupta :— 

Of him, when the accepted son was pronounced to be the son of Devi, daughter 
of Mahfdaitya, the incomparable worshipper of the supreme Bhagavat (Krishna), 
the great king, the sovereign of kings, Chandra-gupta,—then his son, before addicted 
to illiberality, and a man of great parsimony, was purified by the waters of destiny. 
Such was the excellent blessedness of the worshipper of the suprenye Bhagavat, the 
great king, the sovereign of kings, Kumfra-gupta, celebrated for his mildness of 
disposition, and of subdued passions united to accumulated fame,—a blessedness 
pervading even the forests and desert lands 

(Verse), Having well surmounted the calamities that oppressed| the earth, the 
chief and unique hero of the Gupta race, of face like a lotus, displays the glory of 
conquest: even he, by name Skanda-gupta of distinguished and spotless renown,— 
who in the spirit of his own dreadful deeds danced in the fierce dance (Siva- 
like after his vengeance for Sita’s death), 

Possessed of a clear insight into the profound wisdom of the Tantras, with a 
spirit of unceasing silence (on their incommunicable mysteries ;—and, in accordance 
with their precept afd discipline,) mangling the flesh of the refractory in successive 
victories; he by whom the'r challenge in battle being accepted and answered, forms 
a splendid spectacle in every quarter of the earth,—is declared even by alien princes 
to be one whose mind could not be shaken by sudden and unexpécted calamity 

For, afterwards, by him to whom the keeping of Itis treasure was न चनु 
boundary, which was given as asacred deposit and worthy to be extended to the 
extremities of the carth, was freachcrously taken away; and the prosperity of the 
family removed from it,—(even by him, the minister aforesaid), coveting the wealth 
of that family, having previously professed much attachment in words, but destitute 
of the light (of truth), and followed by calamitous defection. 

Yet (having conquered) the land, his left foot was fixed there on a throne yet 
untrodden by mortals, and having obtained execcllent room, and laid by his weapons, 
he reposed from war on his (inaccessilde) mountain. His pure and noble exploits, 
the exploits of a man of unspotted fame, although long opposed by the kings ‘of the 
excellent seven hills, are now sung even by them 

In every region did men surround that young prince, when his father had gone 
to heaven, as one who had attained most illustrious prosperity : whom his father's 
brother aud the other chiefs did first (thus surround, hailing him) as their new 
sovereign, in the midst of the joy of conquest, with tears in their eyes 

May he, who is like Krishna still obeying his mother Devaki, after his foes ‘are 
quished, he of golden rays, with merey protect this my design ! 


* * 7. * * 

* । 1 * * * 
Whatever prince in this place perpetually worships this saceed- image, is con- 
sidered by Rudra (Siva) himself as one whose understanding is etnobled and rendered 


praise-worthy by this affectionate devotion, even in the land of Arha (Indra) and the 
other celestials,’ 
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REMARKS ON THE ABOVE INSCRIPTION. 


The account of the parentage of Samudra-Gupta, son of Chandra- 
Gupta, which closed the Allahabad inscription, forms, in nearly the same 
words, the beginning of the present; and his panegyric, which pervaded 
the earlier monument, is the leading subject in the prose part of this. 
The first new fact is the designation of his son and successor, Chandra- 
Gupta the Second ; whom it seemed most obvious, on the first reading of 
the names, to identify with the expected son and heir of the eighteenth 
line of the pillar of Allahabad, the offspring of Samudra-Gupta and his 
principal queen, the daughter of the proud princess Sanharika. This 
identification, however, is removed by the terms of the inscription 
itself: this son does not succeed by right of primogeniture, but as 
peculiarly selected ( parigrihita), on account of his eminent virtues, from 
the rest of the family or families of the polygamist king, and isthe offspring, 
not of Sanharika’s daughter, but of the daughter of a prince named Maha- 
daitya. The son and successor of Chandra-Gupta 11. is Kumara-Gupta, 
who is represented as having been a very unprincely character at the time 
of his father’s adoption as heir to the throne; but, having been disciplined 
by some unnamed fortune, becomes, on his own accession to the throne, 
an emulator of the mild virtues and the Vaishnava devotion of his 
parent. The next king is Skanda-Gupta, who may be most probably 
supposed to be the son of his immediate predecessor, Kumara-Gupta ; 
but, on this point, the verse, which here takes the place of the more 
narrative prose, is unfortunately silent. We only hear of his distin- 
guished fame as a warrior; and that his piety, congenial with his acts, 
does not take the same turn with that of his two nearest predecessors, 
of devotion to Vishnu the Preserver, but attached itself to the opposite 
system, now so prevalent in this part of India, the deep, mysterious, 
and sanguinary system of the Tantras. After the conquest and slaugh- 
ter of many opposing kings, we hear of his eventful triumph over a 
more formidable enemy than all, a treacherous minister, who, for a time, 
succeeds in dispossessing him of his kingdom. After vanquishing, 
however, the rival monarchs of the seven hills, and resting peacefully 
on his laurels in his inaccessible mountain throne, (localities which 
carry us away from the immediate vicinity of the Ganges, but whether 
towaris the north or Central India, we have no means of determining, ) 
this worthy worshipper of Siva and Durg’ ascends to heaven; and his 
brother and the other chiefs, with mingled feelings of grief and 
affectionate allegiance, proclaim his young child the heir to his father’s 
crown and conquests. This youth is described as obedient to the 
queen dowager, his mother, as was Krishna to his mother Devakt; 
but the part of the inscription that proceeds to speak of him is confused 
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and unintelligible; neither does he appear to be once named; unless 
we conceive some letters of line 18 to give his name thus: Mahesa 
prita Gupta, ‘the Gupta attached to Siva, or beloved by Siva.’ He is 
probably the Mahendra Gupta whose name occurs in several of the newly 
discovered coins of this dynasty 

The royal family of the Guptas, therefore, as adapted to the time of 
this inscription, stands as follows; the Arabic numerals denoting 
sovereigns, or those to whom the prefix Mahdrdja Adhirdja belongs, in 
the order of their succession. 

GUPTA, : Raja of the Solar line. 


Ghatot- Lichchhavi, 
atot-kacha. | (whose daughter was) 


(1) Chandra Gupta I. —$—Kumara-devi, Nunes dak 
(queen consort), (whose ter was) 


(2) Samudra-Gupta, ——O———_—sw=—— Devi, 
| (one of the — of 
(3) Chandra-Gupta II 
Kumara-G 
whose son probably was) 
(5) Skanda-Gupta, 


(6) A young prince (Mahendra-Gupta ? 
@ minor at the date of this ५“; 


[ The next item of evidence is derived from the inscription 
on the eastern Gate at Sanchi, near Bhilsa. Prinsep, in his 
introductory comments on this monumental writing, remarks:—] 

It records a money contribution and a grant of land by an agent 
of the ruling sovereign, Chandragupta, for the embellishment of the 
edifice (or perhaps for the erection of the ornamented gateway) and for 
the support of certain priests, and their descendants for ever 

The value of a facsimile in preference to a copy made by the eye 
Was never more conspicuous than in the present instance. Turning to 
the engraving of Mr. Hodgson’s copy in vol. iii. ‘Jour. As. Soo. 
Beng.’, we find his artist has totally omitted all the left-hand portion 
of the inscription, which has been injured by the separation of a 
splinter in the stone! The initial letter of each line is, however, dis- 
tinctly visible on the stone beyond this flaw; and as not more than 
four or five letters in each line are thus destroyed, it is not very 
difficult to supply them, without endangering the sense. This has now 
been done by the Socicty’s pandit; and the only place at which he 
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hesitated was in filling up the amount of the donation, in the seventh 
line, which may have been hundreds or thousands or upwards, but 
could hardly have been units, in a display of regal beneficence. I 
nave endeavoured to make a literal translation :— 


(TRANSLATION). ५ 

*To the all-respected Sramanas, the chief priests of the dvasath ceremonial,! 
who by deep meditation have subdued their passions, the champions (sword) of the 
virtues of their tribe :— ` 

The son of Amuka, the destroyer of his father’s enemies, the punisher of the 
oppressors of a desolated country, the winner of the glorious flag of victory in many 
battles, daily by his good counsel gaining the esteem of the worthy persons of the 
court, and obtaining the gratification of every desire of his life through the favor 
of the great emperor Chandragupta;—having made salutation to the eternal gods 
and goddesses, has given a piece of ground purchased at the legal rate; also five 
temples, and twenty-five (thousand?) dinrs;° (half of which has been spent for the 
said purchase of the said ground), as an act of grace and benevolence of the great 
emperor Chandragupta, generally known among his subjects as Deva-raja (or 
Indra). 

As long as the sun and moon (shall endure), so long shall these five ascetics 
enjoy the jewel-adorned edifice, lighted with many lamps. For endless ages after 
me and my descendants may the said ascetics enjoy the precious building and the 
lamps! Whoso shall destroy the structure, his sin shall be as great, yca five times 
as great, as that of the murderer of a brahman,—In the Samvat (or year of his 
reign?) 3, (in the month of) BhAdrapada, the tenth (day).’4 


D; ` आवसथ, ‘a fire-temple, or place where sacrificial fire is preserved’ (Wilson’s 
“ictionary) ; also ‘a particular re fioious observance.’ The latter is preferable, as 
the fire-worship is unconnected with the Buddhist religion. 

* This epithet is doubtful: the pandit has supplied a @ to make it intelligble, 
शरभङ्गाम(क)रातिः 

3 This document, if I have rightly interpreted it, teaches us that the current coin 
of the period was entitled dindr, which we know to be at the present day the 
Persian name of a gold coin, although it is evidently derived from the Roman 
denarius, which was of itself silver; while the Persian dirham (a silver coin) 
represents the drachma, or dram weight, of the Greeks. The word dindra 
is otherwise derived in the Sanskrit dictionaries,* 87 : 15 used in books for orna- 
ments and scals of gold, but the welg ht allowed -it of thirty-two ratis, or sixty-four 

grains, agrees so closcly with the Roman and Greck unit of sixty grains, that its 
identity cannot be doubted, espécially when we have before us the ac ual gold coins 
of Chandragupta (didrachmas). weighing from 120 to 130 grains, and indubitably 
copied from Greek originals in deyice as well as weight. 

। १.५ in noticing the occurrence of the same word, adds a note in reference 
to this passage, which I transcribe :—‘“Cclui qui m’apportera la téte d’un mendiant 
brahmanicue, receyra de moi un Dinara *”’ —‘ Introduction ४ l’histoire de Buddhisme.’ 

*-{ Major Cunningham, ‘in his work on the Bhilsa Topes, has published a facsimile, 

* (* उतरत" ‘a pauper* and ‘ri’ ‘to go'—"what isgiven.to the poor"! (Wilson's Dictionary). 1 
11 1 
Nord, et is ne lal ~ 4 rencontre dans ceux des ‘Siitras’ que je re € comine anciens, du muins pour 
hata uncradvavaie! oe ut dst sigan ae Shin rae eying Mec iC, 
"यदः “4 = 21. by een - < cent wee ras ध ae chaque pete de religicux buddiiiste.” us les ‘Sutras ४ 
पणा म Sourent दवीं न ६।।\॥।३१४.० १०] ठ = ज ~ Saal पः - अपि ८ की नी 
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[The two ciphers constituting the date in this inscrip- 
tion are now by common consent! admitted to convey the 
number ninety-three: the epoch to which this record refers is 
however still an open question, and will be examined more at 
large in its proper order. Nor, it must be observed, is there 
anything definitive to shew which of the two Chandra- Guptas 
—the third or the fifth—on the family list, is alluded to in 
the text. 

The comprehensive inscription on the northern face of the 
Junégarh Rock, in which mention is made of Skanda Gupta, 
should have appeared in this place, but I regret to say that up 
to this time no more satisfactory account of its purport and con- 
tents can be given than is to be found in the brief notice pub- 
lished by Prinsep, in April, 1838. * 

In 1842, Major Jacob and M. Westergaard copied this 
inscription anew, and a lithographed facsimile of their transcript 
was published in the April number of the Journal of the Bombay 


as well as a transcript and a translation, of the Udayagiri Inseription, which he 
attributes to Chandra Gupta, the second of our hist. ‘The assignment, at the best, 
rests upon slender grounds; and, if the presetit revised translation is to supersede 
his rendering, it must be deemed altogether fallacious. I annex his transliteration 
and interpretation: — ^ ‘Siddham samvatsare 82 Sravana-masa suklekadasya.’ 
‘Parama-bhattaraka Mah4rajadhi.Chandra Gupta padanadatasya.’ -‘ Maharaja 
Chagaliga potrasya, Maharaja Vishnu-d4sa putrasya.’ * Sanakanikasya Mah& (raja 
* * क). ‘Finished in the year 82, on the 11th of the bright half of the mouth of 
Sravana ; [the ५९०१ him, bowimg to the feet of the paramount, homage-receiving, 
supreme Maharaja, Chandra Gupta, the grandson of M aharija Chagaliga, the sou of 
Mah4rija Vishnu-disa, Maharaja (name obliterated of Sanakfnika.)’” p. 150. 
The Sanskrit transcript adopted will be seen to vary but slightly from the version in 
Roman type. inserted above. he tran: intion approved of by Prof. Wilson, however. 
differs very materially :—at the same time I must freely admit the १ I 
hare laboured under in having to follow the lithograph of a London artist, while Major 
Cunningham’s transliteration has been made, I presume, form the original itself. 


सिद्धम्‌ ॥ संवत्सरे ८२ श्रवण मासे शुक्लैकादश्यां परमभदट्धारक महा- 
राजधि (राज) ओ्रीचनद्र गुप्तपादानुध्यातस्य महाराज Rafa पौचस्य 


महाराज विष्णद्‌सपुचस्य सनकानौ कस्य महाराज- + > 

‘(May it be) auspicious! On the 11th day “te the light fortnight, in the month of 
Sravana, in the year 82 of (2) the great King of Sanakfnika, son. of the great 
King, Vishnu-dAia, (and) grandson of the great King, Chhagaliga, (who, viz. 
Chhagaliga, was) son of the supreme monarch (and) paramount lord of great kings, 
the auspicions ch andra Gupta. «>. .’)> | ; 

1 [*S4h Kings of Saurashtra,’ Jour, Roy. ds. Soc., xii., 5; Bhilsa Topes, p. 162; 
Lassen, Ind, Alt., i., 939. (1852).] . : 

2 [‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vii., 347]. 
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Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for that year. The result, 
as might have been anticipated from Major Postans’ previous 
report on the execution and existing state of this monument,’ 
is eminently disappointing; and, in spite of every effort to produce 
an intelligible transliteration from the lithograph, I must confess 
myself fairly baffled in the task. 

Prinsep’s note is to the following effect :—‘“I may here so 
far satisfy curiosity as to state that this third inscription, the 
longest, and in some respects the best preserved, though from 
the sniallness and rudeness of the letters it is very difficult to 
decipher, is in a modern character—that allotted to the third 
century after Christ—or the Gupta alphabet; and that im the 
opening lines I find an allusion to Skanda Gupta, one of the 
Gupta family, whose name has also been found upon a new 
series of the Saurdshtra coins; the words are कीति विगण न्ट 
पतिः स्कन्द्‌ गुप्तः पुथु ओरी: चतुर . - - 

My next excerpt consists of Prinsep’s translation of the 
Eran pillar Inscription? :—] 

INSCRIPTION FROM A TEMPLE OF VARAHA, AND A DHWAJA- 
STAMBHA, IN THE VICINITY OF ERAN OR AIRAN IN BHOPAL. 

Lieut. Conolly and Capt. Burt started from Mhow, on an ex- 
ploring journey. They continued in company as far as Sehore, 
where some copper plates, in Mr. Wilkinson’s possession, occupied the 
attention of the former, while the latter, hearing of a pillar at Airan, 
hastened off by a dak to visit it, and was rewarded with the two 
inscriptions which follow, and a few insolated names in Various styles 
from the Airan pillar and temple. The history of the origin of the 
monuments as derived from the inscriptions themselves may be suc- 

The temple was built by Dh ay Vishnu, the confidential minister 
of Raja Matni Vishnu, the son of Hari Vishnu, the grandson of Varuna 
Visknu, and great grandson of Indra Vishnu ; in the first year of the 
reign of Raja Tarapdni [Toramana] of Saurashtra (?): and 

The pillar was erected bp Vaidala Vishnu, the son of Hasti Vishnu, 
also grandson of Varuna Vishnu, and at the cost of Dhanya Vishnu, on ` 
the 14th of Asarh in the yean 165, in the reign of Budha-Gupta in~ 


१ [‘Jour. As, Soc, Beng.’, vii, 873]. = > [Thid., vii, 634.1 
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Saurashtra, comprehending the country between a river whose name, 
though partially erased, may be easily made out as the Kalindi or 
Jamna and the Narmada, or Nerbudda. 


(TRANSLATION). 

‘He is victorious! (Vishnu) the four-armed, omnipresent, the creator and preserver 
of the world, whose bed is the immense water of the four oceans and whose ratha- 
ketw (* chariot-standard”) is Garuda. 

On Thursday, the thirteenth lunar day of the month of 45116408 of the year 165, 
when the king, Budha Gupta, who was the moon of good administration, and resplendent 
in fortune and fame, governed the beautiful country situated between the Kaélindi 
(Jamn&) and the Narmada, by his good qualities (derived) from the Loka-pflas.! In 
the aforesaid year of his dynasty, [‘of him,’ in orig.] in the very month and day afore- 
said: one, named Vaidala Vishnu, who was famous as far as the four oceans, ever 
respectable ; who by public election and through the favor of God, obtained the good 
fortune of the regency ; who was devoted to Bhagavan; the son of the father-resemb- 
ling Hari Vishnu; grandson of the father’s-talent-possessing Varuna Vishnu; the 
great grandson of Indra Vishnu, of the Maitrayanayakripabha race ; a strict observer 
of his religious duties, regular in sacrifices, reader of the Veda, a very rishi among 
brihmans.? By him (Vaidala Vishnu) this banner-pillar was erected at the expense 
of Dhanya Vishnu,—for the prosperity of his race, in honor of Janfrdana (Vishnu), 
the distresser of the Punya-janas (Rakshasas). 

Glory ! to him who is a patriotic (prince) and to whom belong all the people !’ 


[I further annex the translation of Toraména’s inscription 
from the same site, which is closely connected with the preceding 
text :—] 

(TRANSLATION), 

‘He is victorious! the boar-shaped god, who, at the time of delivering the earth, 
whirled round the mountains by the jerk of his tushes; from the increase of whose 
body have proceeded the three regions. | 

When the great rija, Toram4na, the very famous and beautiful, the king of kings, 
governed the earth ; in the first year of his reign, on the tenth day of Phalguna :— 
before his time, the well-known Dhanya Vishnu, the doer of many virtuous 
deeds, follower of the injunctions of the Vedas, obedient to his brother, the late 
great Raja M4tri Vishnu (since departed to heaven), and favored by him— 
who obtained the good fortune of regency by public election and through the 
grace of God :—famous as far as the four oceans, ever respectable, and victorious 
in many battles with his enemies, the devoted worshipper of Bhagayan,—who was the 
son of Hari Vishnu, resembling his father,—the grandson of Varuna Vishnu, pos- 
sessor of his father’s qualities,—great grandson of Indra Vishnu of the Maitrayana- 
yakripabha race, the illustrious and distinguished, observant of his religious duties 
and sacrifices with Sukta {a hymm of the Rig-veda)—a regular sacrificer, well read in 
the Vedas, and a rishi among the brahmans.—By him (Dhanya Vishnu) was caused 


1 Upholders of the universe. 
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to be erected this new temple of Jagan-Nariyana! N&r4yana, in the form of पश्च) 
(the Boar incarnation) at his own village of Nerikona, in the reign, year, month, and 
day aforesaid. 

Glory to the mistress of Brahmanapura, and the king to whom all the people 
belong! * (>) 


[Next in order comes a posthumous notice of Skanda-Gupta, 
graven on the Kuhaon pillar,? which I insert to complete the 
published series :—] 


| (TRANSLATION). 

‘In the month of Jyaishtha,in the year one hundred and thirty-three 3 [141] after the 
decease + of Skanda Gupta, the chief of a hundred kings, resembling Indra in his rule, 
posscssed of the chicfest of riches, enjoying far-spread reputation, born of the royal 
race of the Guptas, whose earthly throne was shaken by the wind of the bowing 
heads of a hundred kings, 

At this celebrated and precious village, sanctified in reverential attachment by the 
inhabitants of Kakubharati.$ 

The opulent Bhatti Soma was the son of Amila, the receptacle of good qualities. 
His son was the very famous and talented Rudra Soma, known by another appellation 
as Vyaghra-rati. His own son was Madra, the constant and friendly patron of 
brahmans, Gurus, and Yatis, He, struck with awe at beholding the universal insta- 
bility of this world, made (for himself) a road of virtue 6 ; having set up (established) 
along the roadside, five images, made of quarried stone, of Indra,? objects of adoration 
to the religious and devout, for the increase of his own moral merit and the happiness 
of mankind ; (the same) having attached thereto a tank filled with water, 

This stone pillar, beautiful and lofty as the craggy pinnacles of the mountains, is 
the maker of renown: (i. ¢. records his meritorious act.)’ 

The circumstance of chief importance in the above monument, is its 
allusion to ‘Skanda Gupta, of the family of the Guptas,’ a name 89 
well known to us from the Bhitart inscription and from our Kanauj 
coins. That his sway was nearly as potent as the expression ‘lord of a 
hundred kings’ would seem to convey, I shall have hereafter occasion 
to prove by the exhibition of his own name and of that of his prede- 


॥ Or ‘ Narfrayan, who is himself the water of the universe,’ 
ad | ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng’, Vil,, 37. ] 
* Lit. ‘The month Jyaishtha in the year thirty and two and one plus onc hundred 


being arrived.’ [The original proves the true date to be the one hundred and forty- 
first year from the repose, ete, | 3 


* Shdnteh, ‘of the repose,’ i. e. ‘death’ 


° Written Kekubhah-rati ककुभः र तिजनैस (+; न : =a 
such was the name of the Village and probably ae the Ce must be tha 
ha 


ruption of the ancient appellation Kakubha. semis Enhage may. 9. cor 

५ Lunya-skandham sa chakre; in ning allusi i ing the 
road with these five images, ag रय Laon Sees ८ 
_ 7 The word seems to:be written. pachendraim, 
by the n of पच्च. The smal figure below has very much the character of Buddha: 


from the contracted space oceupicd” 


Natinoal 
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cessor Kumara Gupta on the coins of Saurashtra or Kattywar, on the 
western extremity of the Indian continent. It does not appear who 
succeeded him, or whether the Gupta dynasty there terminated ; but 
I think it is open to conjecture that the whole power was usurped by 
the minister’s family, because we find Tila Bhatti, a chief magistrate, 
erecting the. Allahabad pillar, and we here find another of the same 
name, the opulent Bhatti Soma, the son of Amila (Bhatti?) at the 
head of a new race, not, to be sure, arrogating to themselves the title of 
Raja, but possessing wealth and power and erecting pillars in their 
ons name. Four generations from Amila, viz.: (1) Amila, (2) Bhatti 
oma, (3) Rudra Soma, (4) Madra—will give about thirty-three years 
to each generation, which for private life may be tolerably near the 
ordinary average. 

[In conclusion of the Gupta proper suite of inscriptions, I 
annex abstract translations of a double set of copper-plate 
Sanads now in the Bendres College, which Professor Wilson has 
obligingly prepared from transcripts of the originals made by 
myself, in which all doubtful forms and combinations were 
carefully copied in fac-simile :— | 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE BENARES COPPER PLATE GRANTS OF 
SRI HASTINAH, OTHERWISE SEI HASTI-RAJA.' By Pror. प. H, 
WILson. 


‘Salutation to Mahfdeva!—Health! Inthe 163rd? year of the occupation ३ of the 
kingdom by the Gupta kings—in the year (of the cycle) Vaisakb, on the third of the 
light half of K4rtik, in the fore-part of the day,* (then) by the exalter of the family 
of the chief of the ascetics, the Mah&r4ja Sri-hasti, great grandson of Mabir&ja 
Dwarhya, the grandson of Mab4r4ja Sri Prabhanjana, the son of Mah4rja Damo- 
dara,—the giver of much land, gold, horses, clephants, and thousands of cows,—the 
reverencer of his progenitors, the devout worshipper of gods and brahmans, the ever 
victorious in many battles, the delight of his own race: for the increase of his own 
virtue and the ascent of the steps of the ladder to heaven; gave to the brahmans of 


ए ॥ These are the Sh age late grants स which Capt. Kittoe communicated 
with Col. Sykes in 1848, See ‘ Jour. ee! . As. Soc,’ xii., 12, note 4, They seem to 
have been originally procured from Nagode in Bundalkand.] a । 

2 [ One copy has sha-shottare vashage, the other tri shashtyuttare vrishate: putting 
them together, the probable reading is trishastyuttare carshasate.—H.H.W.] 

3 [ Bhukte or bhuk 4 but it may also be read mukte or mukiau, ‘from the end 
or cessation.”—H.H.W.] Considering the very striking difference between the 
carly forms of 5A and m, I cannot admit this doubt to be justified by any possible 
error of transcription from the original on my part. The (= is clearly the truc 
reading, of which we have two corroborative examples.—E.T.} ; 

4 [The other a has, ‘the second of the light half of Chaitra, in-the year 
Ashwayuj.’ (??)—ILH.W.] a ORS Se ie ak ae eer | : 


— 
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the Vajasaneyi school of the race of Kausika,’ Gopasw&mi,’ Bhavaswami and others, 
the village with the boundaries (specified) —(then follow a number of unin- 
telligible names of places, after which there is a prohibition to any of his successors 
to revoke the gift)—‘as it is said by the great Rishi, Vy4sa, ‘land that has been given 
to the brihmans is to be carefully protected, for the preservation of the grant is even 
better than the donation.’ The earth has been possessed by Sagara and other kings, 
by each of whom the fruit of the earth was severally reaped. The giver of land re- 
joices in heaven for sixty thousand years—the despoiler, the resumer and disregarder, 
sinks into hell for as many.’ 3 

Both inscriptions end with the specification of the writer, ‘Saryadatta, son of 
Ravidatta, grandson of Naradatta, having the title or designation Bhogika.’ 

To complete the series of collateral documents relating to 
the Guptas, I insert in this place translations of certain copper 
plate grants made by successive members of the Valabhi dynasty of 
Gujarat. Although the dates of these are, also, to a certain extent 
indeterminate, yet there is much else in the inscriptions that 1s 
calculated to elucidate the important question of the true epoch 
of the Gupta rule in India :—] 





ACCOUNT OF THE INSCRIPTIONS UPON TWO SETS OF COPPER 
PLATES, FOUND IN THE WESTERN PART OF GUJARAT. By W. 
H. Waren, Esq., Persian Secretary to the Bombay Government. (Sept. 1835.) 
Several years since, I procured two sets of copper inscribed plates, one of which 

had been discovered by some labourers employed in digging the foundations of a 

house at Danduca, in the Peninsula of Gujarat; and the other in a similar manner, 

at Bhavanagar, in the same province. . = . 

The second inscription was more defaced, and, after the greatest trouble, a 
part of it still remained unintelligible, the letters having become obliterated by the 
effects of time and damp. 

They are both grants of land to priests; the first is about fifteen hundred years 
old; and the date of the second, some hundred years subsequent. . = . 

The contents of these inscriptions, as tending to elucidate the ancient history of 
Western India, at the commencement of the fourth century of the Christian era, are 
of some interest, as will be presently shown. | 

In the first inscription, as well as in the second, the origin of the dynasty is 
traced to Bhetarka Sen4pati, who is said to have established his power by signal 
bravery and prowess: his capital, named Valabhipura,‘ is also expressly mentioned 

॥ [The reading of one is ‘Kosiya,’ न र + Ought i 
च [ aw) fe one is ‘K ट the other spy Ought it to be 
aa T ; one copy, other names are specified, as, Gauriswimi and Brahmach&ri.— 

by mh other inscription has, instead of this last clause, ‘he who resumes land given 
be ० or by “aa a worm in ordure, and is roasted (in hell) along — 
_ + In Prakrit, it is written with a 5, ‘Balabhi.’ 
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in the first grant; both the founder of this sovereignty, and two first successors, did 
not take the title of king, but Sendpati, or ‘General,’ whence it may be inferred that 
they were under a paramount sovereign, by whom the province of Gujarit was com- 
mitted to their charge; and it is stated in the description of the fourth prince of this 
family, that he was raised to the royal dignity by ‘the great monarch, the sole 
sovereign of the entire world,’ meaning India. 

The third in succession to him, named Sridhara Sena, would appear to have 
thrown off all dependence on this paramount sovercign of Ujj4yini or Kanauj; for by 
the date of the first inscription, the Valabhi Samvat or wra would appear to have been 
instituted in his reign, its date being Samvat nine : [330]! this circumstance induced 
the belief, at first, that the sera referred to was that of Vikram4ditya, until on refer- 
ring to the lst volume of Tod’s ‘ Rajasthan,’ the existence of a Saryavansa dynasty 
in Gujarat—whose capital was Valabhipura, and title ‘ Bhatarka,’ and also of a Samvat 
or wera peculiar to those kings, as proved by Jaina legends, and inscriptions found at 
Somn4th, Patan, etc.—showed that these grants must belong to those princes and 
their era alone. 

Col. Tod established, (from the materials already mentioned, the particulars of 
which may be seen on reference to his work),? the following historical data. 

1. The emigration of a prince named Keneksen, of the Sdrya-vansa, or ‘race of 
the Sun,’ from Koshala-desha (Aod. Oudh), and his establishing himself in Gujarat 
about a.p, 144. 

2. The institution of an wra, called the Valabhi Samvat, by his successors, who 
became the independent kings of Gujar&t, the first year of which wra was the 375th 
of Vikramf&ditya, or a. p. 319. 

3. The invasion of the kingdom of the Valabhi princes by a barbarian force, the 
destruction of their capital Valabhipura, in a. p. 524, and the removal of the seat of 
government to the north-eastern part of Gujar&t, most probably at first to Sidhapura, 
about ^, 2. 554. 

The inscriptions confirm in a singular manner these several epochs. The first 
inscription is dated 9th Valabhi Samvat, corresponding with 384 of VikramAditya, 
and a.p. 328. 

Now, allowing twenty years for the average reign of the six princes of the first 
inscription, this will give 129 years for the interval between Sridhara Sena, in whose , 
reign this era may be supposed to have commenced, and Bhatarka Sen4pati, the 
founder of the dynasty, which will place him as having lived in a. 2. 190, or within 
forty-six years of the time specified by Tod as that of Keneksen’s establishment in 
Gujar&t. That Bhatarka was a family title, and not the real name of this chief, is 
shewn by its being alone used in the seals affixed to both the inscriptions. 

From the second inscription, we have a long line of princes, the last of whom, 


1 boos Jour, As. Soc. Beng.’, vii., 349; ‘Jour. Roy, As, Soc.’, xii., 33; ‘Jour,-As; 
Soc. Beng.’, 1856.] ; 
2 See the chapter entitled ‘ Annals of Mewér.’ 
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Siladitya Musalli, would appear, from an allusion therein, to have removed the 
capital to Sidhapura, 

Taking the number of kings, whose names are given subsequent to Sridhara 
Sena, the founder of the Valabhi wra, at twelve, and the length of their reigns at an 
average of twenty years each; this calculation will shew a term of about 240 or 
more years, to have elapsed from this time to that of Siladitya Musalli of Sid- 
hapura, or A.D, 559, about thirty-five years after the sack of Valabhipura by the 
barbarians. 

On referring to the list of kings, another of the name of Siliditya, it will be seen, 
just preceded the prince who made the grant contained in the second inscription, 
whose reign will thus approximate to a.p. 524, stated in the Jaina legends to be the 
date when the capital was surprised by a foreign army. From the same source also, 
we find the name of the prince who then reigned to have been Sil&ditya, as above. 

These coincidences are curious, and tend to confirm the authenticity of those 
fragments of early Hinda history, which Tod has so carefully collected. 

The Jaina historical legends all mention the kings of this dynasty, and their 
era, the Valabhi Samvat; the capital, from its geographical position, would appear 
to have been the Byzantium of Ptolemy; its kings were of the dynasty called by 
foreigners the Balhara, which may have been a corruption of the title Bhatarka,! 
for derived from the adjoining district of Bhala, and R4&i or ‘ prince’; the absurd 
manner in which HindG@ names were, and still are, corrupted by the Arabs and other 

oreigners, may easily account for the difficulty of reconciling real names with their 
corruptions. , , . 

Tt may be here mentioned, that it is from this very family of Valabhipura, that 
the legends of the present Ranas of Udayapur (Udipur) deduce their descent. 

After reigning some years in the north of Guiarat, the power of the dynasty was 
destroyed, its kingdom dismembered, and the city of Anhalwara Pattan became the 
capital, under the succeeding dynasties of the Chawara and Chalukia (vudgo Solanki) 
races, 

Both these grants convey fields to brahmans as religious gifts. The lands 
granted in the second inscription are stated tu be situated in Saurishtra, and the 
0०१०९९३ are said to have come from Girinagara, (Junigarh or Girnar,) and to have 
settled at Sidhapura, 

Two facts, proving the great antiquity of these grants, are,—first, the measure of 
land being square paces, and the other, the existence of the worship of the Sun: one 
of the princes is named as being of that sect, . . . 


TRANSLATION OP AN ANCIENT INSCRIPTION, DATED 9TH oF THE VALABHI SAmM- 
VAT, OK A.D, 328, AND FOUND IN DIGGING THE FOUNDATIONS OF A HOUSE, 
NEAR DANDUCA, IN THE PENINSULA or Guyanit, on SavrAsntra. 

‹ May prosperity (ever emanate) from the city of Valabhi! The possessor of in- 
comparable strength from the crowds of powerful enemics and friends, who prostrate 


। hatarka means, literally, ‘cherishing sun’; it is a royal title, 
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themselves (before him), who earned glory in hundreds of battles fought in the 
countries of his foes : whose prowess and renown dazzled (the eyes of the princes of 
the universe), one enjoying the affection (of his subjects) by grants of rewards and 
honors, and also by courteous behaviour: the acquirer of royal prosperity by the 
strength (aid) of his numerous dependants and attached friends, great adorer of 
Mahesvara (Siva), (such was) Senipati Bhatarka (Bhatarka, ‘the general-in-chief’). 

His son, with head tinged of a reddish colour by constant inclination of his head 
to the dust of his father's feet, and thus rendered pure: the lustre of the nails of 
` qwhose feet (as mirrors) surpassed the diamonds of Sukra’s diadem, whose riches were 
a constant source of relief to the poor, helpless, and destitute, (was the) great wor- 
shipper of Mahesvara, Sri Sen&pati Dhara Sena (the ‘general of the forces,’ Dhara 
Sena). 

His younger brother, with forehead wholly sanctified by prostrations at his 
(brother’s) fect, a performer of all the acts of devotion according to the precepts of 
Manu and other holy saints, who, like Dharma Raja (Yudhishthira), has arranged 
all laws, received his inauguration to the throne, from the great Sovereign ' himself, 
the sole monarch of the entire world, and whose accession to royalty was solemnized 
by unbounded gifts. He was the great worshipper of Mahesvara, Sri Mahfrija 
Drona Sinha (‘the fortunate king,’ Drona Sinha.) 

His younger brother, who by the prowess and force of his sole arm, as a lion, 
conquered the hosts of his enemies, mounted on elephants, the asylnm of all those 
who sought a place of refuge, conversant with all the various principles of science, 
—a celestial all-yielding tree to friends and dependants, affording to all, enjoyments 
according to their several wishes and tastes; a great follower of Bhavagata (Vishnu) 
(was) Sri Mahfr4ja Dhruva Sena. 

His younger brother, all whose sins were removed by prostrations before the lotus- 
resembling feet of his (elder) brother, by whose virtuous conduct, as by a pure stream, 
the crimes of the Kali-yuga were washed away; whose fame was eclebrated by 
crowds of vanquished enemies, was the great adorer of the sun, Sri Mah&réja Dha- 
rapattah, 

Whose son acquired the chicf of virtues by adoration of his father’s fect; whose 
sword from his infancy was his sole helper; who distinguished himself as the touch- 
stone of bravery; the destroyer of multitudes of foes resembling intoxicated elephants. 
The bright lustre of the nails of whose fect were reflected by the splendour of the 
crowds of his prostrate enemies; who fulfilled the import of the title ‘ Raja,’ by 
delighting the hearts of his subject, and affording them protection, (and by governing) 
as commended in the Smritis (holy books); who surpassed Svara (Cupid) in beauty, 
the moon in splendour, the monarch of mountains (Him4laya) in fixedness of purpose. 
In depth (of thought and counsel) the ocean, the teacher of gods in wisdom, the 
great master of riches (Kuvera) in wealth ; who relinquished as straw, the fruits of 
his enterprises, in his anxiety to remove the fears of those who sought his protection ; 
delighter of the hearts of the learned, and of friends and dependants, by bestowing riches 
far beyond their desires; who enjoyed all the gratifications and luxuries of the various 
countries in the world, as one who had himsclf travelled through them, (was) the 
great worshipper of Mahosyara, Sri Maharfja Griha Sena [Guha Sena in the 
original. 

His 4 for ever fortunate by the rays procceding from the diamond-like nails of 


1 This evidently refers to some one of the successors of Vikram&ditya and श्रा 
hana—he Pramara or Powar kings of Ujjayini or Kanauj. 
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his father’s fect ;—all whose sins are washed away by the pure water of the Gang& 
(Ganges); whose wealth and prosperity are participated in by multitudes of friends 
and dependants :—in whom all the qualities of beauty have taken up their abode, as 
if by the desire of associating with the beauties of his form; who has astonished all 
those skilled in archery by his wonderful natural skill, improved as it is by superior 
and constant exercise ; the maintainer of all pious grants, bestowed by the will of 
ancient kings: he that removes from power those (evil ministers) who seek the ruin 
of his subjects :—a unique example of the abode of wisdom and prosperity in one and - 
the same person, whose renown is alone sufficient to destroy the power of his foes, 
whose royal dignity is ncreditary ;—great worshipper of Mahesvara, powerful wielder 
of the battle-axe, Sri Mahfr4ja Sridhara Sena,—peremptorily issues these his man- 
dates ! 

To those in office, and those unemployed ; to the governors of towns; to the chiefs 
of districts, revenue officers, forest chiefs, protectors of the roads, etc., etc., and all 
officcrs howsoever employed :— 

Be it known to you! that for the increase of my father’s and mother’s holiness, 
for my own salvation, and for the sake of obtaining other objects of my heart’s desire 
in this and in the next world, I have granted fifty paces of land, (situated) at the 
southern boundary of the village of Matsira, and sixty paces of land near the northern 
limit of Veraputri, to a Lodrita brihman, learned in the Rig-Veda, of the same gotra 
(family) as Kaina and others: also a piece of land of fifty paces, on the western side 
of Prathapura, and eight paces near Ishvara Deva Senak, is likewise granted to a 
Rig-Veda brahman, named Deva Sila, of the same gofra as Trivalam Bayana, 
ete. (this part is very unintelligible in the original,) this land, with the ham- 
lets and other things thereunto appertaining, with its earth, water, wind, sky, 
spirits, grain, and gold, is (hereby) given, with all that which may thereupon be 
produced — 


All the ministers of state must avoid placing their hands on this, as they would 
on the hole of a serpent; for the constant and due performance of the five great 
sacrifices. (naming them), I have given this; for as long as the moon, sun, 8628, 
rivers, and this world shall exist, to be enjoyed by the descendants, sons, grandsons, 
ctc, By pouring out water, (it is) given up as a brahmanical gift; to be enjoyed on 
the terms usual with such grants; they may plongh, cause to be ploughed, or give it 
away. No one should cause any hindrance (to this grant). 

Future pious kings, both of our family, and others, who will appreciate the 
fruits of a grant of land, should approve and maintain this my gift. (Here the 
usual quotations from the Mah&-Bh4rata are introduced, quoting the gift by king 
Sagara, and shewing the sin of destroying such a grant of land), 

Written by the minister for peace and war, Skanda Batta, Samvat 9, Vaishikha- 
vadi 8; I, Mahar&ja Sridhara Seha, the heroic, my pleasure! my hand!’ 

ae 


List or Kincs or tHe Vanasni on BALHARA DYNASTY, AS FOUND 
IN THE Two Inscriptions. 


144 or 190 a.p, 1. Sen&pati Bhatarka. 

2. Dhara Sena. 

3. Mahar4ja Drona Sinha, 
4. Dhruva Sena, I. 
5 D 

6 


Guba Gene, 
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300 A.D, TEs Sridhara Sena I.* 
8. Siladitya I. 
9. Chara-griha I. 
10. . Sridhara Sena II. 
11. Dhruva Sena IT. 
12 Sridhara Sena IIT. 
13. Siladitya IT. 


At this part of the copper-plate, the writing is so obliterated, that the names of 
two or three princes cannot be made out. 
16. Mahfraja Charagriha IT, 
O24 A.D. 17. Siladitya III. 
559 4.7, 18. Siladitya (Musalli) IV. 

The first two princes have the title Sen4pati alone. All those subsequent to No. 
3, Mah&raja. The whole had the title of Sri Bhatarka, and the device on their 
banner was the Nandi, or sacred bull of Siva, as appears from the seals attached to 
both inscriptions, 

[48 further illustrative of the succession of the Valabhi family, 
and to a certain extent as corrective of the above, I insert :—] 

Dr. A. Burns’ Karea Tampa-patra No. 1, 

‘When we ® gave a translation of No. 4 [p. 262], of the Tamba-patras, of which trans- 
cripts and fac-similes were obtained from Dr. Burns of Kaira, we were not aware that 
one of the same description had previously been communicated by Mr. Wathen [p. 252]. 
We were led to refer to that article by finding, in the oldest of Dr. Burns’ grants, 
the name of Siladitya, and other princes of the Valabhi race from Sen&pati Bhatarka 
downwards. 

Our present grant confirms the order of the reigns given by Mr. Wathen from his 
Tamba-patras, and affords additional dates, and circumstances of high interest to 
those who occupy themselves with such studies, Mr, Wathen’s order of the Valabhi 
or Balhfra dynasty is as follows: 


& =e & ¬ 
5 & 
३ ab ik 
1 1  ‘Bhatarka Sen4pati. 8 4 Siléditya 1. 
2 Dhara Sena. 9 5 Chara Griha, or Ishwara Gnha. 
3 Drona Sinha. 10 6  Sridhara Sena II. 
4 Dhruva Sena I. 11 7 #£Dbrava Sena 11. 
5 Dhara Pattah. 12 8  Sridhara Sena III. 
6 2 Guha or Griba Sena. 9 Dhruva Sena III. 
7 3  Sridhara Sena lI. 13 Siladitya IT. 


Of these rijas, the four following Bhatarka are omitted in the present grant, it ` 
being simply stated that from Bhaterka, the founder of the family, was sprung Guha - 

1 These seven ate from the first inscription, the following from the second 
inscription. 

2 a.p. 319. In his rei reign, n, the Valabhi era is supposed to have commenced. a tl 

3 [ The editors of the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, after Prinsep’s departure from 1 


17 
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Sena or Griha Sena, (the former is our reading). From this prince, however, we 
have the genealogy complete, and—with the simple introduction of Dhrura Sena 111.) 
our ninth in order, and the author of this grant—the series corresponds with that of 
Mr. Wathen in every particular. The genealogical tree which our present grant 
enables us to frame from Guha or Griha Sena will stand as follows: 

(1) Bhatarka. 


(2) Guha or Griha Sena. 
(Gandharba-raéja.) 


(3) Sridhara Sena. 
१ मसरी  ------- - ----. 


| 
(4) Siliditra 5) Ishwara Guha, 
(ur, Kramdditra.) (Wathen’s ` Chara-grila,’) 





(9) Dhruva Sena II. as) 
(or Dharméditya) (6) Sridhara Sena II. (7) Dhruva Sena 11. 
(8) Sridhara Sena III. 

Nov the first thing to be observed is, that the grant translated by Wathen pur- 
ports to be by Sridhara Sena: that which we now present is by Dhruva Sena, the sixth 
in succession after him; of course, therefore, Wathen’s is the most ancient ; but though 
_ there were six successions to the gadi, these must have been of less than the ordinary 
duration, for the minister who prepared the grant in Sriahari Sena’s reign was 
Skanda Bhatta ; whereas the minister who prepared the present grant is named as 
Madana Hila, son of Skanda Bhatta; thirty or forty years will therefore be the 
probable interval occupied by the reigns of all the princes named as having inter- 
yened between Sridhari Sena I. and Dhruva Sena III 

Another important fact results from the date of our present grant, which is 
clearly 365 [>] Samvat, (which must be the Samvat of Vikram4ditya) corresponding 
with a.p. 309: but Wathen assigns to Sridhara Sena, Dhruva Sena’s grandfather, 
the date a.p, 328 or 384 Samvat. [८ has been led to this conclusion by supposing 
the words which he reads ‘Samvat,’ with the figure ‘9. to have reference to the 
Valabhi wra, ascertained by Tod to have commeneed in a.p. 319. But there is no 

wore whatsoever in the grant to warrant a reference of this Samvat to that era, and 
_ it seems much more natural to suppose the Samvat, or year, to be cither the Samvat 
of Vikram4ditya with the figures cffactd, or merely te have reference to the year of 
Sridhara Sena’s accession. If the figure which follows the word ‘Samyat’ be indeed 
a 9, (it 18 not very plain) [as indicated above, the ciphers, in the original, stand 


for 330, and not for 9] there is nothing to prevent the year of the reign of that 
sovereign being indicated thereby, as hus been usual with many rfijas, and as was 


practised even by Raja Kishen Chand of Nudew within the last sixty years. Assu- 
ming therefore thirty years for the interval of the son's succeeding Skunda Lhatta as 
minister, the proper date of Watl-u’s Tamba-patra will be 279 x.p., and that of 


Perhaps Vikramiditya, but the ‘Vi’ is wanting in the: tran scripts. 
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Sridhara Sena’s aceession, 270 a.p. The date upon Dr. Burns’ grant, examined from 
the fac-similes taken off in printing ink, is so clear as to admit of no doubt of the 
figures, or its being the Samvat of Vikramaditya that is referred to.' 

The translation of this Tamba-patra is given entire, and nearly literally, from a 
transcript made by Prinsep; the pandit Kamalakanta, aided by the Sanskrit College 
student Sarodaprosid, having rendered it for us into English, 

‘The character of the original exactly corresponds with that of Wathen’s grant, of 
which a fac-simile has been already published, so that we are saved the necessity of 
having a separate plate prepared to exhibit it. 

(TRANSLATION). 

‘Glory. From Bhatarka,—the best of rulers, maguanimous as the sun, victorious, 
of good disposition, who obtained his power by. the excellence of his intelligence, by 
gratifying and elevating his friends in spirit, and by obtaining all men’s good 
opinion through donations and courtesy, who by his power maintained men in 
respect; and, through the fidelity of his scrvants, preserved his dominions in pros- 
perity, and laid his enemies prostrate,—sprung Guba Sena, who ob‘sained absointion 
from sin by bowing submissively to his father’s feet, and who was called Gandharba 
Raja, because of his consideration for other men, as shewn by his regulation of 
prices, by his anxiety to protect his people and friends, and by his sacrificing high 
state interests to secure the safety of those who took refuge with him: who obtained 
popularity by giving to the poor more than they asked. None excelled him in the 
science of Gandharba. Enriched by the jewels his enemies presented in tribute ; of 
a voice pleasant as that of Cupid and the moon; lenient in the cxaction of state 
dues ; a teacher of morals; in all observances never failing; great and powerful, as 
manifested by the motions of his elephants: his wisdom and sound judgment are 
appreciated by men of social feelings. The son of Guha Sena, Sridhara Sena, like- 
wise absolved himself from sin by submission to his father, as if he had washed in 
the Ganges’ water. The warriors of the universe were astonished at his strength 
and skill, and by his power he secured the prosperity of his kingdom, Like his 
ancestors, he was a protector of learned and eminent persons, and a subduer of evil- 
deers and of the corrupters of virtue. In him only did Lakshmi and Saraswati (wealth 
and knowledge) unite. For he was alike a subduer of lakhs of enemies, and abounding 
with wealth, and the possessor of all acquired endowments, which sought refuge with 
him like the thousands who prostrated themselves before him for their livelihood. 

The con of Sridhara Sena, Sri Siladitya, worshipped likewise his father’s fect, aud 
prospered. The four quarters of the world were adorned with his fame, wou by 
merits, all delighting, all astonishing. He gave courage and confidence to his army, 
by acquiring for it the lustre of a reputation founded on many victories. Though posses- 
sing an intellect capable of understanding and arranging the good and bad scienees, and 
famed in the world for his intelligence, yet was he net fastidious ; and though atten- 


= 1 Since the above was sent to press, a letter has reached Caleutta from Mr. 
athen, dated Cape of Good तगर, 16th October, 1838, which, after expresemg 
great interest in the discoveries made {sym the Asoka inscriptions, con- 
cludes as follows: ‘My impression was, before I left India, that I mistovk the 
Samvat in the Gujarit Inseriptious, and that it is that of Vikramaditya.’ This singu- 
larly confirms the conelusion we had come to, from comparison with the date in this 
No. 1. grant of Dr. Burns; und would seem-to show thatthe year ef the grant of 
Sridbara Sena translated by Wathen, was, in his opinion, erased; and that the 
imperfect figures in the plate are not to be read as 9. | 
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tive to the wants of others, still always cheerful and contented. He was an example 
of the Satya-yuga rajas in his conduct, and enjoyed happiness without any sacrifice 
of virtue. His second name was Kramfditya, (perhaps, Vikramaditya.) 

Sri Siladitya was succeeded as raja by his younger brother Ishwara Guha 
(Wathen’s ‘Chara Griha’), who was dutiful and obedient, and therefore loved by his 
elder brother, who was honorable like Upendra. It was the study and the delizht of 
Ishwara Guha to obey his elder brother’s commands, and to make his own power 
and wealth conducive to his happiness. His footstool was bright with the jewels 
taken from the crowns of hostile rajas brought to subjection. Yet was he never 
reproachful of others. Those who opposed him in their pride were reduced to 
helplessness, The vices of the Kali-yuga were forgotten through his virtues and 
talents, His magnanimity made him tender of the faults of others, and his heroism 
was apparent to all, so that the Lakshmi of the sovereigns he subdued and destroyed 
with the weapons of his wrath, took him by the hand. Great was his wealth, and 
unity characterised none of his qualities or attributes. 

The son of Ishwara Guha was Sridhara Sena, who overcame and silenced all the 
learned men of his age. He had the conviction of his foes’ mortification and envy, 
because of his own power, wealth, generosity, and magnanimity, With the gravity 
of deep learning, acquired by mastery of the sixty-four Vidyas, and by acquaintance 
with the manners of many nations, he united cheerfulness and mildness, and by 
nature he was gifted with humility. By the power of his bow he subdued the pride 
of his enemies—his bow victorious in many battles. The réjas overcome by his skill 

in weapans, delighted in their subjection to him. Dhruva Sena, the younger brother 
of Sridhara Sena, was obedient to him and prospered in wealth and honor, and 
rivalled the kings of antiquity in his conduct: many affairs of great difficulty were 
completed by him, " d the friends he trusted and employed en great occasions, were 
enriched byhim, He was a sanctified hero, devoting himself to human actions; such 
was his attention to the minutest studies. Like Swayambhu (Menu) he was endowed 
with all attributes—patient in learning every branch of the sixty-four Vidyas. The 
resource of all for counsel—beautiful as the spotless moon, and resplendent in power 
as the ever-rising sun, darkness was dispelled from around him. He was versed in 
the arts of peace and war—a deviser of schemes adapted to all purposes and occasions, 
having taught by the learned the two great aims—to do good to the world and 
to pramote the exaltation of his kingdom, Though powerful, he was compassionate 
and learned, and avoided sin, and was firm in friendship with those who submitted, 
but prompt to repress his enemies before their prosperity gained head, thereby 
establishing over all people the ascendancy of a superior mind. 

The second son of Dhrnva Sena was Sridhara Sena, very learned, a king of kings, 
excelling in wealth; whose forehead, worn and reddened by the frequency of his 
abeisance to his father’s lily feet, looked as if adorned with the crescent of the young 
moon, His ears were ornamented with pearls like moons, and his body was cleansed 
with ablution from the waters of munificence, according to the precepts of the Vedas 
which he never forgot. He gave delight to all, as a water-lily spreads its fragrance, 
by abstaining from the resumption of grants. His bow was drawn for the good of 
the universe, and he excelled in archery. The leaders of his enomies’ armies, imme-~ 
diately on his mounting his war elephants, yielded submission to his orders. 

The beautifat kingdom of Valabhadra next came to Dhruva Sena, son of Siladitya, 


who was brother of Sridhara’s grandfather, as a prize-wreath conferred by public 
opinion ; and was.to him an ensign of fame. He was master of many armies, 
beantiful in person, sincere and young, and with his hair resplendent with gems. 
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casting radiance over his courtiers, like the flower manddra. Hig fame, bright as 
the full moon, delighted the hearts of all, and his lily fect were placed on white 
marble. He promoted the fortunes of his friends, was sincere in heart and good to 
all. His face was like the autumn moon, and his hair like the streaks in an emerald. 
His enemies were humbled, and the kings opposed to him found their territory 
invaded, and were indebted to his bounty for the moderation of the tribute he de- 
manded; by the fragrance of his breath the air which others breathe was perfumed ; 
from his ears precious stones of various colours were pendant, like jewelled ornaments 
upon the volumes of sacred learning. On his breast he wore a jewel, like the 
sprouting shoot of his youth watered by the sanctity of his munificent donations. 
His elder brother was Ishwara Guha, whose person was embraced by Lakshmi for 
the promotion of his good fortune, who excelled all rajas in conduct and in fame, whe 
with the wand of his power destroyed the serpent of his enemies’ pride, and gained 
over the Lakshmi of other kings who adMired him, who restrained crime, 7 adorned 
the earth with the lofty ensigns of his wower, and settled the customs of the four 
great castes. His lily feet were adorned with the crown jewels of prostrate chiefs, 
subdued by love rather than by foree. A refuge to all in battle, brave, and 7 ब 
things virtuous, performing all the duties of royalty, and amongst them the liberal 
distribution of gifts to brahmans and to the temples of the gods, from the wealth 
in his possession, which is to them a source of great delight. The earth was en- 
lightened with the fame he gained by his munifigence to gods and brahmans of 
the Kalinga familics, who were deprived of their Dharma-dhwaja (‘flag of virtue’), 
which was white as pure pearls, and the people of the three regions shed tears ofjoy. The 
other name of Dhruva Sena was Dharmiditya, a name given to him only for his virtue, 

The said prince! (Dhruva Sena) inheritor of his f.Her's fortunes, whose dalliance 
is with fame as with a wife, and whose crown कलो is like the trest of a peacock, who 
adorns the royal Lakshmi as a lion adorns the forest on the mountain side, and scatters 
his enemics as the rainy season disolves clay ; whose friends’ countcnances expand for 
joy like watcr-lilics, while the flags of his cnemies are dispersed like clouds; power- 
ful, diligent, of spirit like the rising sun, the destroyer of his enemies, sén of 
Siladitya, the elder brother of Ishwara Guha, who enlightens the earth with his fame 
like a moonbeam, and who, smearing his body with sandal-wood dust, 1s Bgrsccing 
like the Vindhya cloud-capped mountain, proclaims to all: Be it known to all of you, 
that for his father’s and mother’s virtue’s sake, he, the said son of Siladitya, has 
presented to the braihman Ladhulla, son of the braéhman Sanda, a religious student, 
vencrable, acquainted with the four Vedas, who lives in the villages situated near the 
hill fountains, the fertile field-called ‘ Varunam Bilika Vakkara Kadaraka,’ situated 
near another ficld, and on the road, southwest of the village named Dya एषा, having 
had the same measured by Hipidaka with a measuring rope, The field is divided 
into six portions. (Here follows a minute description of the boundaries, which need 
not be given.) ` 

The above land, with its tanks and hillocks, being of the measure of half a kshetra, 
is to be enjoyed in full property as a perpetual inheritance by the said Ladhulla, his 
sons and posterity for ever, so long as the sun, the moon, the earth, the rivers, and 
the mountains shall endure. It is productive land and capable of rearing valuable grain, 

Let not the hands of the king’s servants touch it, nor let any one claim it on the 


1 The word for ‘prince’ in the original is saildditya, which I am assurcd is > 
legitimate patronymic from Siladitya. It is evident that Dhruva, the son of Siladitya, 
is meant, from the closing sentence of the grant. | 
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part of the gods and brahmans by whom it was heretofore possessed. To give 
land, (Here follows the usual quotation in favor of donors, an‘ in exccration of 
resumers of grants ) 

This grant is executed by order of Dhruva Sena, son of the king Siladitya, by 
his faithful servant for peace or war, keeper.of his treasury, Madana Mila, son of 
-Skanda Bhatta,in the year Samvat 365'(—a.p. 309) on the first day of the light half 
of the month of Vaiskh 


(On the seal, Sri Bhatarka under a bull, as in Wathen’s grant.) 

[ To complete the records from Western India, I introduce 
the notice of Dr. Burns’ Tamba-Patra, No. 4, put forth, like the 
last extract, by the editors of the ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’,—who, for 
the time being, conducted that publication immediately after James 
_ Prinsep’s return to England ;—though I must fairly warn. my 
readers that the dates of all these documents require accurate 
re-examination and revision, and that the geographical questions 
involved demand, even in a greater degree, an exact and formal 
definition. | 


Dr. Burxs’ Karns Tawpea-patra No. 4. 


The next abstract translation is of a very old copper grant—madc by ar&ja, of the ~~ 


Gajjara race, named Prasanga-rfja, grandson of Samanta Datta—and which bears the 
date of the full moon of Kartik, in the Samvat year 380—=a.p..323. The scal of 
copper has the grandfather’s name 

This very ancient and curious grant is one of several.communicated by Dr. A. 
Burns from Kaira in Gujarat. Dr. Burns gives the following account of the manner 
in which the Tamba-patras were found. ‘The plates, of which व enclose a copy,’ (he 
subsequently sent also fac-similes) ‘were found in the town of Kaira, about ten 
years ago. The river Watrua runs close to the walls on the north-west side, and 
was the cause of the discovery, by washing down the walls and earth. They had becn 
hunded about the country among the natives for translation, it being supposed they 
wore connected with some deposit of treasure. At last they were brought to me by a 
fakir, of whom I purchased them.’ Dr. Burns has sent transcripts and facsimiles of 
four plates, all of the beginning of the fourth century. That we now give is No. 
4,? and not the most ancient; but it was first decyphered by Prinscp, and transcribed 
by him in Devanagari. The original is in the character of the fourth line of the 
alphabet [plate xxxi.] corresponding with that ascertained, from inscriptions and 
coins, to have been in use inGujar&t at the period of the date of these grants. Their 
antiquity is thus assured; but part of the singularity of this particular one consists in 


1 [ The Editors of the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ have so jumbled the numbers of, and 
references to, these Sanads, and so boldly assigned values to ciphers that Prinse 
bensclf hesitated to do more than guess at, that it is difficult to identify which set of 
fijsures they design to render as 365.] 

[The copper-plate, dated 380, of this series, is given in tir 
vol. vii., ‘Jour, As. Soc, Beng.’; as No. 2 of Dr, Burns’ contributions. 


s plate xx, । 
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the style of the eulogium of the raja (and his ancestors) who made the grant, every 
word of which has a double meaning. The grant is in Sanskrit prose—upon the 
model of the Kadamvari by Bana Bhatta—and has been explained and commented 
upon at length by the pandit Kamalakanta, who regards it as a wonderful composi- 
tion, It is impossible to give this explanation in these pages, for the eulogistie part 
of the grant, being in this double-meaning style, cannot be translated, the English 
language not admitting of the same amphibologies. 

The play upon words commences from the first sentence, which, plainly translated, 
implies, ‘ There was a person named Samanta Datta, born with fortunate auspices in 
the royal race of Gajjara;’ but these words admit also of the translation : ^ There wasa 
boundless ocean named Gajjara,’ and this original double meaning has led to the use 
of epithets and qualities for the raja, which will hold equally, with different mean- 
ings, as applicable to the Gajjara ocean. After wearing out the ‘ocean’ amphibology; 
serpents, elephants, and women are pressed into the service by the ingenious 
conveyancer who drew this deed; and it is a pity that such a happy device for mul- 
tiplying mystifying words cannot be more fully explained for the benefit of the 
practitioners in Chancery-lane, who might find their : ivantage in imitating it. 

Our 1187683, however, is with the matter of the grant, and the historical facts 
deducible from this very ancient record. Dismissing, therefore, the prefatory 
eulogy to Samanta Datta of the Gajjara line, who will be admitted to be a गथ 
without such proof, the grant proceeds :— 

‘His son was Vijaya Bhatta, whose other name was Vita-raja, who was beautiful 
like burnt gold,’ etc. 

Then follow his praigesin the same florid amphibologistical style: thecloseis peculiar: 

‘His personal beauty prevented not the maturity of his good dispositions, nor 
his youth the practice of strict morality, nor his wealth its generous distribution, 
nor his ¢riwarga (i.e. his enjoyment of love, morality, and wealth), the practice of 
austere devotion; his exercise of sovereignty prevented not his delighting to show 
mercy ; nor his living in the Kali-yug the possession of all virtue,’ 

We now come to another historical fact :— 

‘His prosperous son named Prasanga-rfja Datta, who covered the airy 
sphere with the canopy of his fame, like water-lilies blown to fulness by the 
beams of the full moon,’ etc., ‘and who proved his possession of winning 
grace by bringing angry women to love him through the foree of his bowing 
and sweet words,’ ete., ‘announces to all possessors of estates in their own 
right, and to all managers of the royal lands, and to the village proprietors—Be it 
known to all of you,’ (a conveyancer of the present day would write * Now know rer) 
‘that we (the said raja, Prasanga-raja Datta) in the full moon of Kartik, out o 
respect for those who are versed in the four Vedas, and consecrated with (holy) 
water, have presented to’ (A. ए. the names are not legible) ‘inhabitants of Girizha- 
padraka in the district of Angkureswara, and to B. C., the village named Sirisha- 
padrakanlash, for worship of the five Jagnas, Bali, Charu, Baiswadeva, and Agnihotra, 
and for increase of the virtue and fame of our father, our mother, and ourself; that 
the said village, with all the rich produce it affords, may be enjoyed by the sid 
grantees, their sons, grandsons, and posterity, as long as the sun and moon, and the 
ocean and theearth, shall endure. | . 


॥ 
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After this, let future rajas of our race, or of any other race that may desire to 
secure to themselves the eternal fame, beautiful as the moon-beam, which attaches to 
donors of lands, reflect that life and wealth are fickle as waves of the sea urged by a 
strong wind; while fame, earned by good deeds, is durable without limit; and sc let 
them respect this grant, and confirm the grantees in possession, He only, whose 
mind is blackened by the darkness of ignorance, will resume it, or be pleased at sceing 
others molest its possessors—reckless of the guilt of the five deadly sins, and of othe 
heinous crimes, as described at length in the Veda-VyAsa, | 

He who grants lands, lives 60,000 years in heaven; but he who confiscates or 
resumes, or allows others to do so, is doomed to’ hell for a like period. 

The resumers of grants become as black serpents that dwell in holes in the 
Vindhya forest. The earth has been enjoyed by many kings, as the Sagara-rija and 
others, and each in his turn has ruled, as a despot, lord of all. But what generous 
man will take again the grants made by rajas who have gone before him, and whose 
gifts are like wreaths of flowers once used, spreading the fragrance of a good name, 
and of the reputation for wealth and virtue 11 

By the order of the r4ja’s own mouth this grant has been written by Rewa, 8 
servant well tried in peace and in war, in the full moon of K4rtik of the Samvat year 
(of Vikram4ditya) 380.’ 

[In continuation of the extracts illustrative of the Gupta 
domination, I haye epitomized from Huen Thsang’s ^ Travels,’ ? 
all such notices as I have been able to discover, that in any way 
seem calculated to throw light upon the contemporary history and 
monarchical divisions of India proper at the period of his 
Visit (inter ५.२. 629—645). These passages are inserted in this 
place as affording, in their own tenor, negative evidence against 
the recent date of the Guptas, any mention of, or allusion to, 
whom is therein omitted. 

The opening excerpt is given, in order to keep together 
all that concerns this section of the country contributed 
by our author; and likewise as an ipso futto refutation of an 
inference—upon which much stress has been laid by the author 
of the ‘ Bhilsa Topes,’ °—to the effect that the passage in question 
had reference to the later members of the Gupta family. 

१ The correspondence of the terms in which this grant closes with the latter part’ 
of the grant obtained by Mr. R. Jenkins in न h, as given in vol. xy. of the 
4 Asiatic Researches,’ will not fail to strike the er. The character of that grant 
seems to be of ae anti quity than was then assigned to it by Wilson : 

‡ [Stanislas Julien, ‘ Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-Thsan et ses, Vv dans 
VI nde depuis an 629 jusqu’en 646: Paris, 1853, Se ee ae 

3 [ “ Lastly, Huen Thsang names five princes of agadha, who flourished previous 

t by = ~ + ty न * 4 ठ १10 
to the conquest of the ल्व द itya, in the following order :—Lagraditya, 


Buddha Gupta, Takta Gupia, tya, Vajra.” Maic aan th 1 
to tack ont is list of princes to an = Pee, Skands Gon <= proceeds 
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Appended, as in the case of the inscriptions, will be found 
whatever information is afforded by Huen Thsang regarding 
the annals of the Valabhis—a race we shall discover to have 
been intimately connected by community of insignia, and asso- 
ciated by other minor coincidences with the dynasty to which 


this note is especially devoted. 

५८ Aprés le Nirvina du Buddha, un ancien roi de ce royaume, nommé Cho-kia-lo- 
’o-t’ie-to (Cakraditya), rempli de respect et d’amour pour le Bouddha, construisit & 
ses frais ce Kia-lan (Samghirama) -1 

Ce roi étant mort, eut pour successeur son fils, Fo-to-k’io-to (Bouddhagoupta), 
qui, aprés avoir pris les rénes de ce grand royaume, construisit plus loin, au sud, un 
autre Kia-lan. 

~ Un peu plus loin a est, son fils, le roi Ta-t'a-kic-to (Tathagata), bitit un autre 
couvent, | 

Plus loin au nord-est, son fils, Po-lo'ot’ie-to (Baladitya) batit un autre couvent, 

Dans la suite, voyant qu’un saint religieux venait de la Chine, et se dirigeait vers 
lui pour recevoir de ses mains les provisions nécessaires, il fut transporté de joie, 
quitta son tréne et embrassa la vie religieuse. 

Tl eut pour successeur son fils, Fa-che-lo (Vadjra), qui, plus loin au nord, con- 
struisit un autre couvent. ४ 

Quelque temps aprés, un roi de Inde centrale batit, > cété, un autre couvent. 

De cette maniére, six rois, qui montérent successivement sur le tréne, se livrérent 
chacun a de pieuses constructions. Le dernier de ces rois entoura tous ces couvents 
d’une enceinte de murs en briques et les réunit en un scul (pp. 149, 150), . . 
. . « „ Dans le séjour de tous ces hommes vertuoyx, régnaient naturellement des 
habitudes graves et sévéres; aussi, depuis sept cents ans que ce couvent oxiste, nul 
homme n’a jamais enfreint les régles de la discipline.” (p. 152.) 

The narrative subsequently goes on to say, in reference to 
contemporary history :— 

Huen Thsang ^ arriva au royaume de Kanyi-koubdja, qui a quatre mille /i de 
tour. A l’ouest, la capitale est voisine du ficuve Gange; elle est longue de vingt i 
et large de cing ou six 4... Le roi est de la caste des Viicyas. Son nom cst 
Harcha-varddhana; son pére s’appelle Prabha-kara-varddhana ; le nom de son 
frére ainé est Radja-varddhana. Harcha-varddbana se distingua sur le tréne par son 
humanité , . . ~A cette époque Cacinka, roi de Karpa-souvarya, dans I'Inde 
orientale, le haissait A cause de ses talents militaires, qui faisaient le malhcur de ses 
voisins. 11 lui tendit des embiiches, et le tua. Un de ses grands ministres, nommé 


chronology as follows: —‘ The chronology of the ae tas, as derived from all sources, 
will then stand thus. I, Gupta a.c, 0, a.p. 319. I. Ghatot Kacha, a.c., 21, A.p. 
340. III. Chandra Gupta Ist, a.c. 41, A.p. 360. IV. Samudra Gupta, Pardkrama, 
A.G. 61, ^... 380. .V. Shandra Gupta 2nd, Vikramdditya, A.G., 81, 4.p. 400. VI. 
Kum4&ra Gupta, Mahendra, ^. 111, A.v. 430. VIL. Skanda a Kramaditya, 
५.७. 121, a.p. 440. VIII. Skanda Gupta, Lagrdditya or Lokaditya, a.c. 133, A.p. 
452. 1X. Buddha Gupta, a.c. 161, a.p. 480. Xx. अ 4.9. 191, ^.9. 510, 
XI. Nara ry ta, Baladitya, ^... 221, a.p. 540. ४ XII. Vajra a.c. 251, a.p. 670. 
Conquest of Siladitya, a.c. 281, a.v, 600."—ZB Topes: page 141.] 


1 [Nalanda Vihara, in Magadha.] 
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Bhani, et les magistrats placés sous ses ordres, gémirent de voir le peuple sans rol. 
S’étant concertés ensemble, ils plagérent sur 16 tréne son frére cadet Ciladitya. Le 
roi, dirent-ils, est doué d’une belle figure et d'une taille imposante, et ses talents 
militaires ne connaissent point de bornes. .. Bientét il pourra laver les injures de 
son frére ainé, et se rendre maitre de 11706 entiére. .. Sur ces entrefaites, le 
prince fit cesser les armements et serrer, dans l'arsenal, les épées et les lances, puis 11 
s’appliqua avec zéle aux actes qui produisent le bonheur.” (pp. 111, 112.) 

Speaking of the grand assemblage at Prayag (Allahabad), 
Huen-Thsang relates :— 

+“ Les rois des dix-huit royaumes! partirent aussi la suite du roi Cfldditya. . . 

Le roi Ciladitya établit sa tente sur le rivage णते. प Gange; le roi de 11946 méri- 
dionale, Dhrouvapatou, établit la sienne & l’ouest du confluent des deux fleuves. Le 
roi Koumara? fit placer sa tente au sud de lariviére Yamouna, , . . . Le lendemain 
matin, les corps d’ armée du roi Cildditya et du roi Koumfira, montés sur des vaisscaux; 
et celui du roi Dhrouvapatou, monté sur des éléphants, se disposérent,"’ etc. 

The ceremonies gone through on the occasion are interesting 
in the religious aspect :— 
‘Le premier jour, . ._. on installa la statue du Bouddha . . . Le second jour, on y 
plaga la statue du Dieu-soleil (Aditya)... Le troisiéme jour, on y placa la statue 
du Dieu supréme (/I¢vard)* . . . La cinquiéme fois, on fit des distributions aux 
Brihmanes; elles durérent vingt jours.’ + 

At p. 212, one of the predecessors of Siladitya in Magadha 
is indicated as bearing the name of Poirnavarma; and 
_after some further irrelevant matter, we are informed: ‘A la fin 
de la période Yong-hoei (650), le roi Ciladitya mourut.’ There 
are numerous incidental observations scattered through Huen 
Thsang’s journal, beyond those quoted at large, which indicate 
pretty decisively that Siladitya was in effect the paramount 
sovereign of India in his day. Among these may be ¢ited his 
possessing himself of the relic so highly prized and regarded 
by the people of Kashmir, in defiance of their craft in concealing 
it, and, we must suppose, in direct opposition to the wish of the 
king.’ His exclusive use of the Imperial kettle-drums ° equally 
1 Elsewhere mentioned as ‘ dix-huit rois de 1106 centrale.’ (p. ' 242, 
ॐ य्‌ eae at p. 233 as ‘roi de 1०१6 orientale,’ न १ 
aa * To shew further how little of exclusive Buddhists these kings were, it may be 
noted that Siladitya, on a state "भ appears ‘sous le costume तै, Indra; le 
roi Koumara . = sous le costume de Brahma.’ ape | | 


* | At p. 78 we are told of a Brahman I e 
: | ak 1 of the bones of Buddha. ] 


6 -| " Il se faisait précéder de cent tambours de métal sur lesquels on frappait» ui 
coup a chaque pas , . . Le roi ल SE TF nptoes privilé on frappait; 


tait pas aux autres rois de limiter.’ (p. 2 ge, ot ne permet- 
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points out his exalted position: and finally, the passports * he 
issues for the Chinese pilgrims’ return-journey testify the esti- 
mation in which he must have been held by the neighbouring 
sovereigns. 

At p. 202, mention is made of the country of Mah 4rashtra, 
whose king is stated to be of the Kshatriya caste,* and whose 
troops were celebrated for their valour and equipment. The 
journal then proceeds to add :-— 


‘Le roi Ciladitya se vantait de sa science militaire, de la renommée de ses 
généraux, et il marchait lui-méme > la t¢te de ses troupes ; mais il ne put jamais les 
dompter ni les temir en respect. Les hommes ite ce royaume sont les seuls qui n’alent 
point plié sous ses lois. Quoiqu’il se soit mis A Ja téte de toutes les troupes des cing 
Indes, ct ait appelé sous ses drapeaux les plus braves généraux de tous les états, qu'il 
ménc lui-méme au combat, il n’a pas encore réussi a triompher de leur résistance.’ 
p. 416. 

Leaving Maharashtra, कपल) Thsang is described as 

‘Se dirigeant au nord-est, il fit environ mille /, passa la riviére Nai-mo-t’o 
(la Narmmadi) et arriva au royaume de Po-tou kie-tchen-p’o (Baroukatch’éva— 
Baroche.) De la, marchant encore au nord-ouest, il fit deux mille % et arriva au 
royaume de Mo-la-p’o (Milva) = ... = - Suivant la tradition, le trone était occupé, 
il y a soixante ans, par un roi nommé Kiai-ji (Cildditya,)* . . . . pendant les cin- 
quante ans qu’il resta sur le tréne, ete. . = . Dela, il fit de deux mille quatre cents a 
deux mille cing cents /i au nord-ouest, et arriva au royaume de O-tch’a-li (Atali?).. 
... De lA, il fit encore trois cents ¢ au nord-ouest, et arriva au royaume de Kitch’a 
(Kita), (Ce pays est soumis au royaume de M&lva: Siyuki xi. 16.) De la, il fit 
mille /i au nord, et arriva au royaume de Fa-la-pi (Vallabhi): la capitale peut avoir 
trente /i (trois lieues) de circonference. Le roi actuel est de la race des Tsa-ti-li 
(Kchatriyas) ; il est le gendre de Chi-lo-’o-tic-to (Ciladitya) ष्ण de Kie-jo-kio-che 
(Kanya-koubdja) ; son nom est Tou-lou-p’o-po-t'0 (Dhrouvapatou).’ 

The original (Si-yu-ki, xi. 17) enters somewhat more into 


detail in regard to this kin gdom and its monarch: the former is 


described as thickly populated, 

‘et le peuple est riche et heurcux. Il y a plus de cent familles dont la fortune 
8" 612४५ & un million (d’onees d’ argent)... Les rois actucls sont de la race des 
Kehatriyas. Tous sont les neveux de Ciladitya, roi de Malva. Maintenant, le fils 
de Cildditya, roi de Kanya-Koubdja, a un gendre nommé Dhrouvapatou.* Celui-ct 


1 [< écrivit des lettres sur des pieces de coton blane, ct, les ayant cachetées avec 

de la cire rouge, il ordonna . . . de présenter ces lettres dans tous les royaumes ou il 
it,” ete. (p. 260.) | 

2 [ Named ‘Pou lo-ki-che’ (Porakega?) p. 41 6.] . ऋ 

3 । Il ne faut pas confondre ce roi noe Ciladitya, roi de Kanyi-Koubdja, qu était 
contem — de notre voyageur.’—S.J. . 

4 ॥ do not attach an = to the s perm d identification of this Dhruva~Bhatta 
with the Dhruva-Sena of the inscriptions : ‘ Jour. As, Soc. Beng.’, ए 687. ‘Ariana | 


Antiqua,’ 408.—E.T.] 
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est d'un naturel vif et emporté, et il est doué d’une intelligence faible et bornée. 
(p. 370.). .. De la, il fit sept certs ¢ au nord-ouest, et arriva au royaume de ’Q-nan- 
t’o-pou-lo (Ananda-poura) (ce pays dépend du royaume de च्छ), De 1A, il fit cing 
cents 7 au nord-ouest, et arriva au royaume. de Sou-la-tch’a (Sourdchtra). Ce 
royaume a environ quatre mille /i de tour; la circonférence de la capitale est de 
trente i. Du cdté de l’ouest, ce royaume touche a la riviére Mahi. Sa popula- 
tion est trés-nombreuse, et toutes les familles vivent dans |’ abondance. . . , Comme 
ce royaume se trouve sur le chemin de la mer occidentale, touts les habitants en retirent 
de grands avantages, et font du commerce leur principale occupation. (Il est soumis 
au royaume de Falipi,—Siyuki उ, 18), De 1a, il fit dix-huit cent 4 au nord-est, et 
arriva au royaume de Kiu-tche-lo (Gourdjara), Ce royaume a cing mille / de tour. 
La capitale, appelée Pi-lo-mo-lo (Viramala ?) a trente क de circonférence. (Le roi 
est de la caste des Kchatriyas: Siyuki, xi., 18). Ensuite, il fit deux mille huit cents 
9 au sud-est, ct arriva au royaume de Ou-che-yen-na (Oudjayana). (Le roi est de la 
race des Brahmanes: Siyuki, xi. 18.) De 1a, il fit neuf cents Zi au nord-est, et 
arriva au royaume de Mo-hi-chi-fa-lo-pou-lo (Mahécvarapoura). (Le roi descend 
dune famille de Brahmanes.) De 1a, tournant च T'oucst, il revint au royaume de 
Sou-la-tch’a,’ 1 


As a-conclusion to this series of extracts and to put my 
readers in possession of the statements of Al Birtin{ in all their 
integrity, I append the French translation of all his observations 
on the Gupta era, inserting likewise the original Arabic of the 
most important passage | 

‘On emploie ordinairement les res de Sri-Harcha, de Vikram 40179, de Saca, de 
Ballaba, et des Gouptas. -.. L’ére de 8862, nommée par les Indicns ‘ Saca-kiila,’ est 
postérieure ४ celle de Vikramfditya, de 135 ans. Saca est le nom d’un prince qui a 


régné sur les contrées situécs entre l’Indus ct lamer. Sa résidence était placée au 
centre de l’empire, dans la contrée nommée Aryavartha , , , . Vikram&ditya marcha 


" [Since these notes have been set up in type, I have had an o ortunity of 
म M. Julien’s new publication, entitled, ‘Mémoires sur les पि Occi- 
: tales, traduits du Sanskrit en Chinois, en 1 an 648; par Hiouen-Thsang,’ (vol. i. 
aris, 1857). : This work, thongh entering into more voluminous detail regarding the 
ong me oe sede ane z gredulity of its votaries, contributes far less 

€ information in its historical re ge nges, than the vious publicati 
wlth cape coment tay । than the previous publication from 
uen-Thsang notices several of Asoka’s and ther Lats, ‘sur le sommet de laquelle 
on a sculpté l'image d’un lion, _ Sur les cétés, on a mike Phistoire du Nirvana 
(de Krakontechtchanda). Cette colonne a été construit par le roi Acdka’ Pp . 315, 316, 
346; Benéres, 354; Sarnath, 355; Vaicali, 387 : etc.) ; and again, near Kousina 
१४८१ = — ल = en pierre pour rappelcr les circonstances du Nirvana 
e Jou-lai, &© po vrai, une inscription, mais *y a pas écrit le jour ni 
le —_ de He (टला? 0. 334). aint 2 
| = m this it is clear that either the Sramanas of Huen Thsang’s tim ul 
or did not find it convenient to read the ancient inscriptions of £ न्क 
_ The new text rectifies the im र identification afforded by the former version 
in regard to the succession’ od Re throye of Kanauj: it now seems that Réja- 
varddhana - was a monarth slain by त ५. 24 ch ; and that Harsha-varddhana 
aceepta alors I'tiéritage de la re se désigna lui-méme par le nom de prince: 
royal (Koumiira-ridja) et prit le titre de Ciladitya.’ ¢. 251).] ad 
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contre lui, mit son armée en déroute, et le tua sur le territoire de Korour, situé entre 
Moultan et le chateau de Louny. Cette époque devint célébre, & cause de la joie 
que les peuples ressentirent de la mort de Saca, et on la choisit pour ére principale- 
ment chez les astronomes, 


८ Agee ss 41} dy de (~ od wb £, Gel, 
EW ye salen 4) OG Gig oat ye yt 1 ५५० 
SSS yrds + y Kes (0) Godel, le Gs 
way £ ¢ ished ९...५51 meres ८.41 Wee cas re धि 
1/5 Logi La LS KS JO त Lely ज FET ted 9 
Js) ८४ pres! ८७ OL ८८ > pe ट 1201 WL ysl 
| = SSS ~ = ५ (< =, 


Ballaba, qui a donné aussi son nom une ére, était prince de la ville de Ballaba, 
au midi de Anhalouara, 4 environ trente yodjanas de distance. L'ére de Ballaba est 
postérieure A celle de Saca de, 241 ans. Pour s’en servir, on pose l’ére de Saca, et 
l'on en Ste > la fois le cube de 6 (216) et le carré de 5 (25). Ce qui reste est l’ére de 
Ballaba. 1] sera question de cette ére en son liew. Quant au Goupta-kdla (ére des 
Gouptas), ou entend par le mot Goupta des gens qui, dit-on, étaicnt méchants et 
puissants; et l’are qui porte leur nom est l’époque de leur extermination. Apparem- 
ment, Ballaba suivit immédiatement les-Gouptas; car 1 ६6 des Gouptas commence 
aussi l’an 241 de l’are de Saca. . . . . D’aprés cela, em s’en tenant & lan 400 de 
Vére de Zezderdjed, on se trouve sous l'année 1488 de l’ére de Sri-Harscha, l’an 1088 
de Pare de Vikram&ditya, 1180 953 de l’ére de Saca, I’an 712 de l’ére de Ballaba et 
celle des Gouptas,....- ` - 0 - 

Déja je me suis excusé sur l’imperfection de ce qui est dit ici, et j'ai averti que 
les résultats que je présente offraient quelque incertitude, vu les nombres qui excd~ 
dent celui de cent. Je ferai remarquer de plus que j’ai vu les Indiens, lorsqu’ils 
veulent marquer l'année de la prise de Soumenat (par Mahmoud le Ghaznévide), 
événement qui eut lieu I’an 416 de I'hégire (= Janvier 1026 de J.C.), et ?an 947 de दष 
de Saca, je les ai vus écrire 242; puis, au-dessous 606; puis encore au-dessous, 99; enfin 
additionner le tout ensemble; ce qui donne } दाह de Saca, Ou peut induire de la que 
le nombre 242 indique les années qui précédent I’époque ०४ les Indiens commencérent 
2 se servir d’un cycle de cent, et que cet usage commenca avec l’ére des Gouptas. 
D’aprés cela, le nombre 606 indiquerait les samvatsaras de cent complets, ce qui 
porterait chaque samvatsara 4101. Quant au nombre 99, ce seraient les années qui 
‘ ‘se sont écoulées du samvatsara non encore révolu. C'est ce qui est en effet. J’ai 
trouvé la confirmation et l’éclaircissement de cela dans les tables astronomiques de 
Durlab le moultanien; on y lit; ‘cris 848 et ajoute le Loka-kala, c’est-d-dire le 
comput du vulgaire ; le produit marquera l’année de l’ére de Saca.’ En effet, #1 nous 
écrivons l’année de |’ére de Saca qui correspond a I’année actuelle, oh a est Pannée 
953, ct que nous retranchions de ce nombre la quantité 848, il re 105 pour le | 
Loka-kaila; et année de la raine de Soumenat tombera surle nombre 98.’ Journal 
Asiatique, 4-me. série, tom. iv, (1844). 
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Having exhausted the somewhat voluminous but inconclusive 
documentary evidence bearing on the domination of the Guptas, 
I will briefly recapitulate the various arguments advanced for 
the determination of their era, which is probably of more real 
importance towards the justification of the subordinate periods 
of Indian history than any other epoch in the unrecorded annals 
of that land. 

० -Prinsep, it will be seen, is due the credit of having first 
proved “the Indo-Scythic paternity of the Kanauj [Gupta] 
coinage,” (Art. x., Nov., 1835,) which he more explicitly 
developed in his paper on “The Transition from the Mithraic or 
Indo-Scythian coinage to the Hindi series,” (Art. xiii., Oct., 
1836.) 

Prof. Wilson, in his ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ (p. 418,) concurred 
in these identifications, giving even greater emphasis to the value 
of the ‘evidence that the coins of the Gupta princes succeeded 
immediately to those of the Mithraic princes.’ 

Prinsep’s conclusions with regard to the absolute date of 
these coins were modified, from time to time, with the advance 
of his knowledge, the details of which may be gathered from the 
essays here reprinted. Prof. Wilson, writing in 1840, avoided 
the expression of any very decisive opinion as to the epoch to 
which these issues should be attributed ; and, though he was 
disposed to ‘restrict the most modern period ... to the 7th or 
8th century,’ he was prepared, on the other hand, to admit a 
possible antiquity reaching to ‘the 2nd or 3rd ल्ल itury of our 
era.” (‘Ariana Antiqua’ pp. 417-8-9). 

In the year 1848, having occasion to investigate the probable 
date of the Sah kings of SaurAshtra (‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soe.’, xii., 
1.), I was led to advert to that of the Guptas, which necessarily 
bore an important relation to the period of a race to whose 
dominions the latter dynasty succeeded. “Tn considering this 
collateral branch of my subject, I was led to em wlude that. the 
dates occurnng in the Gupta inscriptions might with propricty 
be referred to the Suka Samvyat, and that ‘the «San 93° of the 
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Chandra Gupta record at Sanchi (supra cit.) corresponded 
therefore with 172 a.p.: a denision which has since been accepted 
by Prof. Lassen (‘ Ind. Alt.’, ii. 939.) The chief groundwork 
of my deductions consisted, however, in the passage of Al- 
birdni just quoted (क, 269), which, apart from the critical diffi- 
culties of the original text, seemed fully to authorise an inference 
that the Guptas preceded the Valabhis, and, moreover, as was 
therein shewn, and elsewhere proved, that the Valabhi «ra 
reckoned from 319 a.p. Objection might be taken to my placing 
too much reliance upon the statement of an oricntal writer, 
a foreigner in the country of whose history he was treuting: 
but the author was clearly no superficial observer, and the state- 
ment itsclf fell so well into the fitness of things, and so nicely 
accorded with other indications bearing on the question, that I 
accepted it without hesitation, even as I now confess my faith in 
its verity to be rather confirmed than shaken by subsequent in- 
vestigations and the new evidence that time has brought to 
light. 

Prof. Lassen in reviewing the subject in 1852 (‘Ind Alt.’ ii.) 


: ie do not allude to the fanciful rectification proposed by Major Cunningham 
(‘Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 139), but to a modification of meaning one portion of the original 
text will bear, and which recommends itself to our English se Sars in preference to 
M. Reinuud’s version, I am bound tu add, however, that J have consulted M, 
Reinaud on the merits of this new translation, and that he adheres to his original 
rendering! 

-Traxs.ation: ‘Again, the cra of Bulub, who was Lord (or founder) of the city of 
Balabah, which lies to the south of the city of Anhalwairah, about 30 jozuns. And 
the beginning (first) of this era dates “41 yeurs after the Shaka era. + And those who 
use it, take the date of the Shaka cra, itd deduct from it the sum of the cube of six 
plus the square of five, and the remainder is the Bulab year, aud the mention of it 
will come in its place. Again, the Kabat Kal (Gupta cra), ag Waa, ws is sud, it 
wicked and powerful family; when it ceased it was dated from, and as it were (it 
would scem that), 20400 was the last of them, for the first of their era also is 241 
years after the Shaka Kal’ ~ 

It will be scen that the new.translation, if accepted, scarcely modifies the original 
inferences derived frem the fact that the Gu cra is reckoned! from the full of 
the family whose name it benrs. Whether Bhalaba was the last of their race, or an 
alicn rising upon their ruin, imports but little in the determination of the dynastic 
epoch, which, under either aspect, 1s proved to have preveded +.1. 318- 19. But the 
revised transhition certainly gets rid of one inconsistency, and explains more pliusibly 
how one and the sume cra came to be called” by two distinct names; nnd instead of 
that cycle having to be referred to the rise of one family and the full of the other, 
it is under this interpretation reasonably attributable to the extinction of the singlu 
dynasty in the person of its latest potentate. | a 
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arranged the chronology of the Guptas in the foll owing 
order :-— 


"चष = 4 9 "4 160 7 
Ghatet Kaka 2° ; = oes ® 
च व. ~~~ ~, ~ ge = 
Samudra Gupta, . . . , . : , 930 e 
KandraGupta Tl. . , , , . . 240 र 
Skanda Gupta o. Kumara Gupta. . 270 


Mahendra Gupta and Nardjana Gupta 280 a a 

The authority for these assignments rests chiefly on the 
date of 93, noticed above, which is referred to the first Chandra- 
Gupta; and subordinately on the titles given in the Allahdbdéd 
inscription to the ‘ Daiva-putra shahi shahd n-shahi,’. who is hence 
identified with Ardeshir Babak. The author, therefore, places 
the rise of the Guptas soon after the death of Vikramaditya in 
155 4.7.1 

Major Cunningham, in his work on the Bhilsa Topes, has 
also reviewed at some length, and with little commendation, my 
proposed scheme for the determination of the era of the Guptas. 
I have replied to his arguments in another place, and I need 
not now re-open the discussion further than to refer to his 
chronological table inserted at the foot of page 264. 

Since my first paper on the subject appeared in the ‘Jour. 
Roy. As. Soc.’, however, an apparently insignificant piece of 
progress has contributed materially to enlarge our view of the 
general bearings of the question, and tends rather to necessitate 
a shortening up of the period over which the rule of the Gupta 
succession should be spread. JI allude to the decipherment of the 
names of Kumara and Skanda Gupta on the smal] silver pieces 
(Art. XI., infra), which precede those bearing the designation of 
Budha Gupta, whose own money again is closely imitated by Tora- 
mana, the monarch whose inscription has been already inserted. 


* [‘ Ind. Alt’, pp. 752, 987, 938, 939, 940, 942, 95 1, 961, 987, ete.] 


*{ Jour. As. Soc. Beng’, इ, xxiv., 371. (1855.) ] 


i 
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among the other historical records connected with the house of 
Gupta (p. 249). As I have elsewhere remarked— 

‘More important still, however, than the connection thus established between 
these sovereigns, is the discovery of the fact that all these coins bear dates in a 
seemingly consecutive cycle, which elucidate, not only the relative periods of the 
several monarchs, but go far to indicate the duration, and possibly the date of the 
extinction, of the Gupta power. It will be seen hereafter that all the dated coins of 
the three Gupta kings above-named commence with a cipher for 100. Kum4&ra’s 
money displays the numbers 121 and 124. The units and tens on Skanda Gupta and 
Budha Gupta’s pieces are not so clear, but the inscription of the latter king at Sanchi 
we know to be dated in one hundred and sizty-fve ; and, finally, the unique specimen 
of Toramina’s mint displays a decimal symbol of the yalue of eighty. Previous to 
these determinations, we were altogether at a loss to discover Budha Gupta’s position 
With recard to the rest of the family of the name,' and equally ignorant that 
Toramana had so quickly superseded him.’ 

The time at my disposal, while these sheets are passing 
through the press, will scarcely admit of my analyzing anew 
the whole subject of the Gupta epoch in full and complete de- 
tail, so I content myself with merely touching upon the more 
prominent indications deducible from the evidence now before us. 


I have but recently had occasion to observe :— 

“ That I consider that it imports but little as to what particular cycle the Gupta 
dates should be referred, so that they cach and all are made to precede the fixed epoch 
of the commencement of the Valabhi Samvat in 318-19 a.p. I haveno special desire 
to retain them under the Sika Kal, but am fully prepared to subject them to the test 
of any other suitable scheme of computation. Albirdnf's expressions in regard to the 
Gupta era in no wise necessitate a notion that the 241 years intervening between the 
conquest of Sika by the second Vikramaditya in A.D. 738-9, and the extermination of 
the Guptas in a.p. 318-19, were exclusively filled in by the domination of the latter. 
Any such supposition would involve an obligation to identify some one of the 
early members of the Gupta family with the original Vikramaditya Sakari himself — 
which, though not altogether beyond the bounds of possibility, is still an improbable __ 
association ; but—taking a reasonable -sterval to have elapsed after the sucecss of 
Vikramiditya, and assuming the rise,of the Guptas to have been”? gradual, as is, 


shewn to-have been the case in the very change from the lower to the higher title of 
narch on the list—we may admit that, 


द dhaipadti aa ta the and 
2 scareely be inappropriately placed by 
the date on the Sanchi Inscription when applied to the Saka Kal 

Though there is no positive evidence to prove the fact, it 
will no doubt be conceded, that the dates occurring on the coins, 
and those used in the two inscriptions quoted severally at pp. 
246 and 249, pertain to one and the same serial cycle. The 
united reigns of the five kings intervening between Chandra 
»p-71-] > [‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xxiv., ए. 664.) 


1 [* Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,” vol. खा. ; 
| 8 
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Gupta I. and Toramana are thus scen to extend over the suit- 
able period of 87 years more or less. I am aware that, in 
following this system of reckoning Kumara Gupta’s coin dates, 
whereby 121-124 must be taken as equal to a.p. 199-202, all 
idea of recognising the Sassanians as the contemporaries of 
Samudra Gupta must be definitively abandoned; but I look 
upon this as a very slender obstacle to the acceptance of the 
proposed theory, as I have already distinctly avowed my dis- 
belief in the exclusive right of the Sassanian dynasty to the title 
of Shahan Shah,’ and I am equally doubtful whether the term 
of Daiva putra itself should be held as any more peculiar to their 
division of the Persian monarchical succession.’ 

As regards the assumption that Toram4na displaced Budha 
Gupta, it is grounded upon the locality_of the inscriptions wherein 
they are respectively named, aided by the obvious imitation of 
the typical details of the Gupta peacock cdinage by the latter, 
and the date—imperfect, it is true, in all but the decimal figure 
—which associates him still more closely with the last of the line 
of Sovereigns whose monctary standard he adopts. 

To test the Gupta epoch, however, by a different method, Ict 
us suppose the 165th year, used in connexion with the name 
of Budha Gupta, to represent the interval that had clapsed 
from the date of the first prominent action or other marked 
event in the life of the founder of the house, whereon its subse- 
quent fortunes were based; and further concluding, as there 
has been shown to be valid reason for doing, that under Budha 
Gupta, the dynasty, shorn of its high estate, was fast verging to 
complete extinction, we may arrange this total, or a slightly 
reduced sum of years, anteriorly to the supposed ‘ époque de 
leur extermination,’ in 241 Saka. I am aware that any such 
scheme as this will necessitate the reduction of all the available 
dates to a family cycle, to which proceeding there are manifest 
and obvious objections ; still I feel bound to propose the alter- 
native, as there are other incidental circumstances which give 
weight to a similar conclusion. } 

1 [‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng:,’ vol. xxiv., p. 387.) 2 [ Plutarch in Pomp.] | 
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The expressions made use of in the Kuhaon Pillar Inscription 
(p. 250), would seem to prove that the epoch of Skanda Gupta’s 
death continued in accepted currency as an historical date for 
141 years, at least, after his decease; and this practice seems 
singularly to accord with the tenor of the revised rendering 
of the passage from Albirini. The indications afforded by 
the numismatic evidence, as well as those contributed by the 
monumental inscription on the Western Coast, alike combine to 
shew that Skanda Gupta was more directly identified with that. 
section of Hindtstén than his immediate predecessors ; and, 
singular to say, with him, all traces of the Gupta domination 
cease and determine in those parts. The question, then, suggests 
itself{—Is it permissible to recognise him as the ‘lord of Vala- 
bha,’ and the last of his line in Western India ? or, in effect, 
as the monarch in whose person the imperial sway of the 
house terminated. For the rest of the family, it may be re- 
marked, that even the individuality of Mahendra Gupta is only 
doubtfully known to us from certain gold coins of Eastern type, 
associated with indefinite allusions to a son of Skanda Gupta im 
the Bhitri inscription. Budha Gupta’s mintages are equally 
confined to Eastern or Central Indian sites, and evidently follow 
closely upon Skanda Gupta’s money of the same localities; while 
the solitary monumental record of his power freely admits how 
circumscribed its extent must have been, in comparison with the 
magnificent empire that acknowledged fealty to his proximate 
predecessor! In this indeterminate state I must for the pre- 
sent rest content to leave the question, trusting that a more 
exact copy of the Skanda Gupta inscription may hereafter be 
obtained, and that time and opportunity may be afforded for 
revision of many of the other imperfectly-developed monumental 
registers bearing upon this interesting section of Indian history. 

Even as we are unable to fix definitively the relative value 
of the Gupta dates, so likewise are we uncertain as to the true 
equivalents of the epochal figures occurring on the Valabhi 
grants. It will be observed that yarious opinions have prevailed 
with regard to the cycle properly applicable to these dates; but 
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nearly all commentators appear now to concur in rejecting the 
claims of the very era which, in identity of name, would at first 
_ sight seem to be spectally suited to the purpose. However, it is 
clear that the epoch of Sri Dhara Sena I. expressed by the 
ciphers 330,—when tested by the Valabhi Samvat of 318-19 
4.2. (330 + 318 = 648 A.D.)—will be reduced to far too modern 
@ period. Neither do these dates appear to have formed a 
portion of a consecutive series following on to the numbers 
employed by the Guptas themselves, as was the case in 
Toramana’s local mintages; indeed, it is not a little singular 
that while the Eastern silver money of the Guptas is duly 
stamped with the year of issue, the Western coins of the same 
race, which follow in direct suite the uniformly dated coins of 
the Sah kings, are left altogether defective in such records. 
This would certainly seem to imply that a different system of 
epochal computation obtained in the two sections of the conti- 
nent; and, under the option thus seemingly afforded, I should 
be inclined to conclude, in spite of any apparent inconsistency 
involved, that the Vikramaditya era is the one which should 
preferentially apply to the Valabhi grants, which inference, if 
admitted, clearly adds a very strong argument to those already 
existing in favour of the test of the Saka era! for the G upta 
dates. I conclude these observations with a sketch of the various 
schemes applicable to the determination of the Gupta epoch : 


I ह भ 130 Saka(78). a.p. Gupta ee 18 
Il. Guator KacHA 160 Se a 
IIT. Cuanpna Gupta I... 168 93 = 171 93 = 251 
IV. Samupra Gurra ,,, 1, Reel ee eA 
ष, द Grpta II... DOW Sed ee Deen cine सि 3 
VI. ५६४५ जषा, ......121 = 199 121 = 979 

VIL. Sxanpa Gupta .. } 240 to 270 ,,,,..1%4 = 999 a = ae 

श्या Skanda Gupta dies 318 

I. Buona Gorra......... ०१०००५ 165 = 243 ` -165 = 323 
(ToRAMANA) ......... ace 180 = 258 बः 


Saf 0 Sena, 330 Local Era,.....Vikrama (56) 380 = 274 Saka330 = 408] 


५ [व have been, from the first, disposed 
use of the Vikramaditya era (* Jour. Roy. As. Soc? 


subj cae Take fasta oe -» Xil., 5), my suspicions. on 
the subject having been excited on remarking the extensive seis of ध्ा€ स~ | 





to doubt the universality of the) /— 3 
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HINDU’ COINS—FIRST KANAUJ SERIES. 
(pl. xxii.) 

The Devanagari alphabet, published with Wathen’s 
translation of the Gujarat copper-plates (page 252) 
[see plate xxxviii.], will be found to apply m every 
respect to the coins before us: it is also nearly iden- 
tical with the Gaya and Allahabad alphabets; the 
principal exceptions having place in the m, which in the 
latter is written more like ब , while in the former it 
is X; and the s, which is respectively 3{ in the latter, 
and J, in the former. To avoid the necessity of casting 
a new fount of type to illustrate the following obser- 
vations, I have availed myself of the pervading simi- 
larity of the Tibetan alphabet ; which, though several 
centuries later, can, with the alteration of a few letters, 
be employed for our purpose much more readily than the 
modern Devanagari. 


[ As the reader will now have ready access to Prinsep's । 
Table of Alphabets, pl. xxxviii., which was published some three 
years subsequent to the composition of this article,—I have 
thought it unnecessary to complicate and disfigure the text by a 
reproduction of the mixed Tibetan type originally adopted in 
this paper. A type alphabet of that character will be given in 
its proper place, for the purposes of comparison, but in the 


lo अनः of the Saka ९ 1०० in the pon published by Elliot and Wathen of so 
wats a date as 490 and 567 a.p, (Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, ly. 94: yet a we are to 
trust to Albirani, we must clearly yield the preference to the Vikramaditya era, in 
the localities he indicates in the passage rendered oY M. Reinaud, ^ L’ére d= ४ ikra- 
oni -a est employée dans les provinces méridionales et occidentales de 1 Inde : 
regarding the Saka Kal it Is addes ded, ‘les personnes qui se servent de l’ére = Saca, 
८९ ` ग es astronomes.’—(‘ Fragments,’ 1 45) An item of negative testimony of 
some value towards establishing local usage, is further afforded by the inscrtion.ot.the 
Vikram&ditya, and the exclusion of the Saka, method of computation in the cele- 
brated grant which determines the epoch of the Valabhis (Tod, i. $01) | = 
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present reprint I substitute the ordinary Sanskrit for the little 
known Tibetan,—a proceeding indeed that Prinsep himself had 
recourse to in all his subsequent articles on the Gupta coins. | 


The readings of the inscriptions in the present plates 
are for the most part new, and have been made out, dic- 
tionary in hand, by one unacquainted with Sanskrit: 
they therefore claim indulgence, and will succumb to any 
more plausible interpretation from the professed scholar. 


To begin with the two coins of the last plate, which appear to 
belong to the same sovereign ;—we find on the obverse (combining the 
two figures) the words श्री परजत Jaa Srv (?) (a)parajata davaja. 
On the opposite side of a duplicate, fig. 17, we find the name 
कुमार Ja Kumdra-gupta, and on the reverse, to the right, परक्रमः 
parakramah. The whole title may be interpreted, (if in davaja we 
suppose an ignorant writing of the word dhvaja) ‘The hero of the 
unconquered standard, the blessed Kumara-Gupta.’ 

Beneath the left arm of the Raja are three letters, superposed a 
in the Tibetan manner, spyu; which, as we learn from M. Csoma de 
16755, are pronounced chu, and signify ‘ Raja.’ The same word is 
prefixed to every prince’s name in the list of Assam Rajas. The 
triliteral compound may, however, denote a date. A duplicate of Col. 
Smith’s coin, 17, was presented to me by Capt. Wade. The 
Willoughby cabinet possesses another, and Mr. Wilson has given one 
precisely similar, in which we find the aN XIMA* Kundra (gupta) 
of the obverse, and the जा कुद jzrakrama of the reverse very well 
marked—the first letter however in this, as in-our coin, is more like 
bhu or su than ku. 

In all these specimens, the trident of the ‘Rao’ coins is changed 
into a standard having a bird at the tep somewhat resembling the 
Roman eagle. 

Figs. 18 and 19, are placed next in succession, because the ‘ cornu- 
copia’ lady still sits on a couch in the European fashion. The Raja 
here holds a bow in the left hand, and in the right, a short stick; for 
the fire-altar below it is now removed. A bracelet on the shoulder, 
and the head-dress, begin to look Indian. The letters on the margin 
of the obverse are lost, but in the bow, we find चन्द्र chndr superposed 
as before. Marsden reads this combination cha | 
plausibility. On the reverse of 18, is the na 


me Or title of the prinee, 
शरी विक्रमः Sri Vikrama. 


ndra, with; some: 


Se 
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On fig. 19, the name is quite different, qafe We: apati rihah, 
‘the averter of misfortune.’ ; 

The first and last letters of this name or title are doubtful, and on 
my first examination of the coin whence the drawing was made, I 
thought the first two letters might form the bh of Wathen’s Gujarati 
alphabet, making the word bhipati rurha, ‘the overthrower of kings:’ 
I have named the last letter from its resemblance to the इ [sie] of the 
Nagari alphabet. These two coins were dug up at Jaunpur by Mr. 
Tregear, whose description will be found in ‘Jour. As. Soc. Ben.’ iii., 617. 

Figs. 20 and 22, are of the kind described by Marsden. The god- 
dess of plenty here sits in the native fashion on an ornamented stool, 
or a lotus-flower. The cornucopia also is transformed into a large 
flower at the end of a stalk. The Raja still holds the bow, but he has 
a sash in fig 20. The letters on the area are new, but hardly legible; 
and only on the reverse of fig. 22 can we attempt to decypher क्रम्‌, a 
portion perhaps of the former name, Vikrama, Fig. 20 was given to 
me by a lady; fig. 22, by Mr. Cracroft. 

Fig. 21, is a thin one-sided coin, found by Lieut. Conolly in the 
ruins of Kanauj; the letter beneath the left arm is here क fra: its 
meaning doubtful. 

The next two coins were assorted together in the plate, because 
they had both two figures on the obverse; they are, however, essen- 
tially of different periods; and, if our former reasoning be corrcct, fig. 
23 (of Lieut. Conolly’s collection,) should be classed before tlie last 
two, or even earlier than any of the set; for it is difficult to form 
any Sanskrit name out of the characters on either side. Lieut. 
Cunningham has kindly favored me with an impression of a similar coin 
in his possession, by which the legend of the obverse appears to be 
composed of the letters क्रगीप्र परग kragipta paragu(pta). 

In the obverse of the coin before us, the same letters may be traeéd; 
but after the जुं follows a ज, making the word kragipta paraguje, a 
strange aud unintelligible compound. On the reverse, the first three 
or four letters agree with the above; but the final is rather a A pha, 
and the one preceding it is closed at the top, making it Tva. These 
may be fanlts of execution in a foreign artist, but they place the inter- 
pretation beyond conjecture. 

Fig. 24, presented to me by Mr. G. Bacon as discovered (or rather 
purchased) at Kanauj, has already found a place in Prof. Wilson's 
plates. The dress of the male and female on the obverse is completely 
Hindi, as is the attitude of the reverse. The legend was given i fac- 
simile in the ‘Asiatic Researches’ and may be read, with ullo wance|for 
imperfections, श्रौ चन्द्र गप्र Sr Chandra- Gupta. - 
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(Fig. 25.) We now come to an old acquaintance, the happy discovery 
of Lieut. Conolly, which has acted as a key to all the rest. An account 
of it is inserted in ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. iii, 227, where, how- 
ever, on Dr. Mill’s authority, the name was read as Sri mad Ghavo 
Kacho, from a misapprehension of the letter m. The reading com 
mences, on the obverse, with the full ४४९ महाराजधिराज Bt Mahdrdja 
Adhi-rdja Sri (the name is cut off), and, on the reverse, ओरी सक्छ विक्रमः 
Sri Sachha Vikrama. The second word is doubtful, and without sense : 
perhaps it may be Sri pradyu (the heavenly); or simply Sri mad, 
Vikrama. 

Fig. 26 is another most important aequisition, for which we are 
beholden to Col. Stacy. An imperfect drawing of a similar coin 


appeared in Wilson’s plates, which only misled as to the device, as well - 


as the legend: both are here cqually distinct. The raja sits on a chair 
playing on a kind of harp, whence we learn his accomplishments; 
while the margin teaches us his titles and part of his name 
महाराजधिराज St... द गृत्र Mahdrajadhirdja Sri... drag upta. 
The first letter of the name is the only one at all doubtful, and it is 
possible that the name may be simply a repetition of the one more 
unequivocally legible on the reverse, viz. समुद्र FA Samudra- Gupta. 

The fae-simile inscription of the duplicate coin of the ‘ Researches,’ 
is identical with the above, Mah drdjadhiraja Sri Samudra-Gupta. 

Fig. 27 is a sorry duplicate of the Conolly coin, belonging to Col. 
Stacy, with a variation of the epigraphe, tama: नरिनमगुप्त Vikrama 
Narinama-gupta. I incline to think that the म्‌ is intended for द्र, and 
that the word should be Narendra- Gupta, or it may be intended for 
Nérdyana-Gupta. The name on the reverse corresponds with fig. 25, 
Sri pradyuVikrama. 

Fig. 28 is from a sketch of a coin in Lieut. Cunningham’s cabinet 
at Benares. He has since sent me faithful Wax impressions, which 
expose slight inaccuracies in my outline. From neither, however, can 
the inscription, encircling the hero triumphant over the lion, be satis- 
factorily deduced ; it may possibly be Bt qe पराक्रमः Sri bal parak- 
rama ; the letter on the field is, in the fac-simile, कृ ku. 

On the reverse we are more lucky ; for the legend, which I take to 
be the prince’s name, कुमार्‌ गु a Kumara-Gupta, ‘the protected of Mars,’ 
is illustrated by an effigy of the wife of Kartika, Kumari, feedin g his 
favourite bird, the peacock. The same reverse is repeated in the two 
following varieties, where, h 
morha, or ‘ stool,’ as in fig. 26. 


Fie 29, a coin of Lieut, Burt's, and its fellow (presented to me. 
ctly novel device. The raja_ 


by Miss Watson) introduce us to a perfe 


owever, the female is seated on a wicker 


॥# # 


ational 
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is here mounted on a horse dressed in native trappings. It would be 
a loss of time to guess the superscription. The same letters occur on 
both sides of fig. 30, and are plainer; they appear to be atta 
Manatri gu. ... 

Two coins of the same style are depicted as figures 17 and 18 
of Wilson, who states that the natives. designate them coins of 
Hiranya-Kasipu. I presented to the Asiatic Society, in 1830, a bronze 
image of a horseman dug up in Bandelkhand, which bears as close an 
affinity to this class of coin as the Ventura chaprds of plate xxi. does 
to the elephant coin. 

Of the next two coins, No. 31 had been added to my cabinet by 
Miss Watson, and had excited not a little curiosity before Col. Stacy’s 
cabinet fell under my inspection; my attention was immediately 
attracted to his more perfect duplicate (fig. 32), which at once con- 
firmed the reading I had as yet feared to pronounce, although the 
image of a richly bedecked horse, unfettered by bridle or rider, had 
led me to imagine some allusion to the celebrated horse-sacrifice 
undertaken by one or two of the most powerful of the ancient sovereigns 
of India. The deficient letters of one reading happen to be everywhere 
supplied by the other, so that there can be no doubt about the whole, 
Waa पराक्रमः asvamedha parakrama, ‘ the hero or paramount hero 
of the Asvamedha.’ ‘The female holding a. hauri to fan the flies from 
the devoted horse, is, I presume, one of the princesses acting as his 
attendant. Under the horse, on both coins,-is the syllabic letter सि श. 
History must be scarched, if indeed any history can be found, ere we 
can determine who may lay claim to this fine and curious medal, 
which, for the present, closes our series of the earlier Kanauj coimage. 

Fig. 33, of which Dr. Swincy has numerous specimens, 18 inserted 
in this plate because of the style of its alphabet. The inscription is 
read by Dr. Swiney महाराज गनपति Maharaja Ganapati! | 

It will be righ’ to mention here, that one more of the Gupta family 
appears on a coin, in the Willoughby collection, of which a fac- 
simile is given in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ plate i. I have seen 
the coin itself, and the fac-simile is correct, though the two first 
letters are of doubtful nature. Mr. Wilsomread the whole Vara- Gupta : 
Dr. Mill, Sast-Gupta. I have nothing new to offer on the subject. * 


1 TES shew how extensive the issue of these coins must have been, I may mention 
that Col. Stacy’s collection counts no less than 3,479 specimens of the class, though 
these were possibly the produce of a single hoard 1] "न 

2 Since finishing my plate, I have received a drawing of a small 2a. 41 . 
Mr. Tregear, found at re ur, having a head on one side, and on the othey, # 1" 
with outspread wings, under which, in clearly defined characters, 15 चद्धगुप्त 
Chandra-Gupta. ॥ | 
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Having now ocular demonstration of the intimate re- 
lation of the Indo-Scythic with the second class of Hindu 
coins, the question naturally suggests itself, whether his- 
tory is altogether silent on a point of such curious interest ? 

In first contradiction of such an inference, we find 
that the Indo-Scythic origin of the Rahtor dynasty of 
Kanauj has been advanced on very plausible grounds by 
the highest authority on this subject, Col. Tod, the 
annalist of Rajputana.’ He obtained from a Jati(yatz) or 
Jain priest of a temple at Nadolaye, an ancient town 10 
Marwar, a genealogical roll of the Rahtors, about fifty 
feet in length. After detailing the usual theogony, it 
describes the production of the first Rahtor ‘ from the 
spine (raht) of Indra,’ the nominal father being ‘ Yavan- 
aswa, prince of Parlipur.’ Of the topography of Parlipur, 
the Rahtors have no other notion than that it was in the 
north: but in the declared race of their progenitor, a 
Yavan or Greek prince of the Aswa or Asi tribe—one of 
thefour which overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria— 
we have a proof of the Scythic origin of this Rajput family 

May it not be possible that the Yavana prince here 
alluded to may be the Azos (in Pehlvi, Azo) of the series 
of Bactrian coins published in my last notice? The 
Sanskrit word aswa would be pronounced aso, and be 
thus written in Persian or Pehlyi (as deo for deva, ete.) 
The number and variety of his coins would imply that 
the name or title was that of a considerable dynasty, and 
some of the devices, (for example, Nos. 10, 11 pl. xvi.) 
of the goddess holding a cornucopia, may have naturally 
been the prototype of the Kanauj coins 

* Tod's ^ Annals of Rajasth4n,’ १.) 5. 


# 
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A considerable interval (from 300? to 470 ~^.2.)} 
provokingly occurs between the name of Yavanasva and 
the next prince, in Tod’s list—whether also omitted in 
the Jain original, or filled up only by barbarous and 
uninteresting names, we are not informed :—the blank is 
relieved at length by the name of a genuine Hindi, 
Nuayana-pala; but it happens that the missing part is the 
very one that could alone throw light upon our numis- 
matic discoveries. Several coins (including the whole 
series of Kadphises and Kanerkis) intervene after Azos, 
before we are brought to the absolute link-coins of the 
Indo-Scythice and Hindi dynasties. 

The name of Nayana-pala bears so near a resemblance 
to Narayana-Gupta, that a strong temptation arises to 
regenerate Tod’s prince in him, on the same grounds on 
which his predecessor has been brought to life in Azos. 

Indeed, it would hardly be exceeding the bounds of 
legitimate conjecture (where. all is mere conjecture) to 
adopt a historical representative of our Kanerki himself 
in the Kenek-sen of Tod, sen being, according to him, 
merely a martial affix, equivalent to ‘General’ or Senapatt. 

Kenek-sen, the founder of the Balhara dynasty, ac- 
cording to the concurrent testimony of all the chronicles 
consulted by Tod, emigrated to Saurashtra about the 
year 144 a.p.! ‘from the most northern province of 
India, Lohkot or L4hor.’’ In date and locality this origin 
would agree well with Kanerki; nor would it even set 
aside the former supposition of the same prince being the 
Tartar Kaniska of the Kashmir history; since, that 
prince is made the sixth in succession after Asoka, €. 


। he iy 
r= 
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' Tod's ^ Rajasthan,’ 1, 215. 
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great patron of the Buddhists, who is placed by their 
chronology in 250 8.c., but who, when the correction for 
Chandra-Gupta is applied, will fall full 50 years later. 

In reasoning upon the probable seat of these obscure 
dynasties, it is by no means necessary to confine ourselves 
to one spot. The annals of Mewar, Dihli, Malwa, 
Saurashtra, show a continual intermixture, as different 
princes acquired the ascendancy. 

Kanauj has been fixed upon as the locale of the 
present class of gold coins, for the obvious reason that 
they are most frequently found in its ruins, not that any 
history ascribes them to this town; for the history of 
Kanauj 1s a perfect blank anterior to the fifth, we may 
even say the tenth century: and, if the town had been 
suddenly involved in destruction, it is only certain that 
the coins found afterwards in its ruins would be those of . 
the particular epoch, whether coined there or elsewhere. 


[It is singular that these coins are rarely, if ever, found in 
Afghanistan. Mr. Masson’s ample collection does not contribute 
even a solitary specimen (‘Ariana Antiqua,’ 416). In like manner, 
Major Abbott’s extensive acquisitions in Huzdrah do not afford 
us a single example of the Gupta coinage proper, though the col- 
lection is not deficient in an imitative comage of the same class. 

On the other hand, the ‘finds’ in the N.W. provinces have 
been frequent, and often of considerable amount. 

Major Kittoe notices the discovery of a hoard amounting 
to about 180 in the Bendres division, and the district of 
Goruckhpore has lately furnished a batch of twenty. 

However, the sites of discovery are of but minor importance 
in the present state of our kn owledge, as the inscriptions of the 


dynasty have now supplied us with safer data whereon to baskelt 


our inferences as to the seat and extent of the monarchy. | 
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There are arguments in favour of placing the seat of 
government further to the west, for instance at Ujjayni. 
In the first place, the perfect identity of the coi-alphabet 
with that of the Gujarat inscriptions lately decyphered 
by Wathen :—then, the prevalent worship of the sun in 
Saurashtra, and at Ujjdyini, where this object still forms 
the distinguishing symbol on the coinage,’ agrees well 
with the effigy of oxro and araoxro on the Indo-Scythic 
coins.? Again, the peacock of many of the Kanauj reverses 
is found on one of the principal series of Saurashtra coins, 
28 will hereafter be shewn; and Tod states that this 
sacred bird of the Hindi Mars (Kumara) was the favorite 
armorial emblem of the Rajput warrior. Lastly, many 
of the names on these coins may be traced in the cata- 
logues of the Malwa and Gujarat princes; Vikrama, 
Chandra, Samudra, Kumara, Ajita, ete. ; the last four are 
coupled, it is true, with the family affix Pala instead of 
Gupta; but both of these have the same signification. 

In the ‘Rajavali’ of Raja Raghunath, quoted by 
Wilford as the chief authority in Central and Western 
India, we find a sovereign named Vikrama reigning in the 
year 191 a.p., and succeeded, or rather supplanted, ninety 
years later by a Samudra-pala. The deeds attributed to 
these two are supposed to be merely an interpolation of 
the fabulous history of Vikramaditya and Salivéhana ;° 
but the occurrence. of these two names 18 yery curious, 
allied to the circumstance and appearance of the two 
coins, figs. 25 and 26 of plate xx 


1 The greater banner of Mewar also exhibits a golden sun on a crimson field 


Tod, i 
$ Bhatarka sun-cherished’ is a title of oe Valabhi raja in Wathen’s. — 


Inscription, p Res,’, ix., 135 
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The only other instance of the occurrence of the name 
Samudra-Gupta, that I am aware of, is on the Allahabad 
pillar, where he appears as the son of a Chandra-Gupta; 
and from the close similarity of the alphabets of the coins 
and of the Lats, no reasonable doubt can be entertained 
that they relate to the same individual—a fact predicted 
by Dr. Mill in his valuable observations on this new race 
of kings (Jour. As. Soc. Beng., vol. iii. p. 267), to which 
the reader is referred for all the light that collateral 
history affords on the subject. 

The name of Vikrama is referred by Marsden to 
Vikram-tschand (Vikrama-chandra) of the fourth century, 
in Anquetil’s list of the kings of Central India.! Kumara- 
pala is also one of the many names of Sélivdhana. 

There is no reason, however, why Kanauj should not 
at some periods have been united under one sovereignty 
with the western provinces. The great Vikramaditya 
(whose appellation in full is found on one of Marsden’s 
coins) conquered Indraprastha, and extended his sway 
over the whole of India. 

The Rahtor sovereigns of Kanauj, after its conquest 
by Nayana-pala, Tod says, assumed the title of Kam-dhuj 
(Kama-dhvaja), If this alluded to their armorial insignia, 
we may thus find an explanation of the standard on the 
earlier coins;—and it may be equally applied to the 
aparajita-dhvaja of fig. 16. 

Another curious cireumstance is mentioned in Tod’s 
chronicles of Marwar, that may help us a step forward in 
the investigation of this obscure history. It is there 
said, ‘ Dharma-Bhumbo had a son, Ajaya Chandra. For 


1 ‘Num. Orient.’, ii. 727. 
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twenty-one gencrations they bore the titles of Rao, after- 
wards that of Raja.’ We are again left in the dark as to 
who first assumed the title of Raja; but as we find the 
title ‘Rao’ in Greek, visible on the very latest coin that 
bears an inscription in that character, while on the fine 
gold coin, discovered by Lieut. Conolly, of Vikrama, fig. 
25, we have the title, Maharaja Adhirdja Sri, quite dis- 
tinct; it must have been between the two that the 
change of title was assumed. But I should be inclined 
to interpret the above passage in the Yati’s roll as mean- 
ing that, up to Aji Chandra, or for the twenty-one genera- 
tions preceding him, the title Rao had been used, and 
henceforward that of Raja was adopted: for why should 
the historian allude to the circumstance until the change 
of title actually took place? Moreover, there are only 
sixteen gencrations mentioned from Aji Chandra down 
to the last of the Kanauj sovereigns, the celebrated Jaya 
Chandra or Jey-Chand, anterior to whom the title was 
certainly borne, for we find it on the coins of Vikrama, 
Samudra-Gupta, and others, names not included in the 
list, but which we know, from the style of the Deva- 
71६9811 character, must have belonged to a much earlier 
epoch than the seventh or eighth century, which 
Bhumbo is placed. 

Dr. Mill has led us to put little faith in the authority 
of the bards and panegyrists of the native courts ; and it 
must be confessed, that the contrast of Tod’s genealogy 
with the incontestible testimony of the Sanskrit imscrip- 
tions read by Colebrooke, Fell, and Wilson, is enough 
to perplex the most ingenious amalgamist! We must, 
then, maintain a thorough independence of all such tra- 
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ditionary documents, and adhere in preference to the 
faithful evidence of monuments and coins. In the pre- 
sent case, I have shewn how these confirm one another 
in a remarkable and unexpected manner in regard to the 
names on the Allahabad pillar inscription No. 2, all of 
which re-appear on these carly Kanauj coins. In a 
subsequent paper, I shall produce equally convincing 


evidence that those of the Bendres and Dihli inscriptions - 


are reproduced upon a second series of Kanauj coins of 
8 much more modern character. 

All, then, that can be now attempted is to recapitulate 
the names that have been brought to light in the present 
investigation, names for which we are indebted to the 
joint contributions of not less than a dozen friends,’ 
leaving the proper arrangement of them to a more 
advanced stage of our knowledge than we at present 
possess. | 


The following are the names and titles that appear 
on the coins of the two last plates :— 
1. Sri aparajita-dhvaja Kumara- Gupta pardkrama. 
Sri Vikrama Chandra. 
A pati-rurhah, or Bhipati-rurha. 
Kragipta paragu(pta). 
Chandra- Gupta. 
Maharaja adhirdja Sri... , Sri pradyu Vikrama. 
Sri Vikrama Narendra-Gupta. 
Mahérdja adhirdja Sri Samudya- Gupta. 
+ „ Sri bal vikrama Kumdra- Gupta 
10. Ajita Manatri-Gupta. 
11. Asvamedha pardkrama. 4 
10 these may be added the 
12. Vikramaditya, of Marsden’s collection, and the 
13. Sasi-Gupta, of Wilson’s plates. 


11. 1. 
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१ एष्य, Kar&mat ’Ali, Wade, Tregear, Cunningham, Burt, Stacy, Watson, 
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Wilson’s notice in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xvii., 
which were taken from coins in his and my own cabinets. 
This gentleman was the first to attribute them to their 
rightful place in history, although he had but one well- 
ascertained name (Govinda Chandra) to guide his judg- 
ment. Upon a careful examination of the several 
collections mentioned above, I have now succeeded in 
adding five new names to his list, so rapid is the progress 
and success of the efforts now directed to this line of 
research. 

The figure on the obverse of all these coins is of 
precisely the same character ;—a rudely-executed front 
view of a male or female (it is difficult to say which), 
seated in the native fashion, with a glory round the head, 
and some incomprehensible objects in her hands. Wilson 
names her Lakshmi, on the ground that the princes of 
the Rahtor dynasty were of the Vaishnava sect. In this 
case, we may recognise in her the female holding the 
cornucopia of the former Kanauj group, sadly altered for 
the worse in point of execution. | 

The inscriptions on the reverse are, with one excep- 
tion, easily legible ; they are in a much more modern 
style of Devanagari than the last, differing little from 
the present form, except. as to the vowel inflection ९, 
which falls behind the consonant to which it is attaehed, 
as in the Gaur or Bengali alphabet. The same remark 
applies to the letter 7 (fig. 8 ), which assimilates to the 
Bengali and Tibetan forms, and serves admirably to shew 
the transition of this letter from its original shape in the 
most ancient alphabet, where it closely resembles the - 
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The figures in my plate are not placed with any re- 
gard to chronological order, but rather according to their 
comparative frequency of occurrence: figs. 1 and 2 being 
by far the most numerous of the set. 


On fig. 1, we make out the words जी मदुादेय य देव ॥ Sri mad 
Jadjeya deva. This variety is comparatively त्न in gold. Lieut. 
Cunningham has one of silver. 

On fig. 2, the most common of the class, are the very distinct words 
ait व typ ead ; below the letters वि and @ are dots, which 
supply the place of the x or anusvdra, so that the full reading should 
doubtless be ओरी मह्‌ गोविन्द चन्द्रदेव , Sri mad Govinda Chandra-deca. 
The gold of some specimens of this variety is of inferior quality 

Fig. 3 is the one I have noted as being diffieult to decypher. I 
have as yet only found one of the sort; it is of Col. Stacy’s cabinet. 
The letters visible are 3{t मद्रा महवेचे Wa, Sri mad Rama have che 
nam. Thev may possibly be anv, making the reading Rama Hari; 
but wé must wait the discovery of duplicates before we can complete 
or rectify this uncertain name. we 

Fig. 4 (Karamat ’Ali) is more easily legible, St मत्कुमर प देव 
Sri mat Kumara Pala deva. = 

Fig. 6, from the same collection, is a small coin of the same prince. 

Fig. 5 is equally distinct—3ft मन्मही पाल द्व Sri man Mahi Pala 
deca. It is from a single coin in Col. Stacy’s collection. 

Figs. 7 and 8 (Stacy), one of copper, the other of silver, help to 
decypher one another. The complete legend is ait अजय eq Sri 
Ajaya deva. : 

Lieut. Cunningham has sent me an impression of a copper com of 
the same class, on which the name appears to be iT aea मौ देव- 
probably Sri mad Lakshmt (Pdla or Chandra?) deva. 


[I have examined the now somewhat comprehensive series 
of this class of money in the British Museum and East India 
House collections, with a view to confirm and extend Prinsep’s 
readings from the limited number of specimens submitted to his 
scrutiny. I may summarize the results as follows :— 

No. 1. ओरी WaTga देवः 

In this case I must confess that the new rendering is nearly 
` ४8 open to objection as the original transcript. However, I am 

forced, for consistency’s sake, to Feject the previous assigninent of 
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the compound suffix as ज्ञ, when a seemingly identical form 18 
made to do duty in No. 3 for q; even if the paleographic 
necessities did not otherwise imperatively demand the con- 
cession! (See also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xx. 23.) 
(2) श्री मद्गोविंदचंद्र देव ॥ 
(Also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xx. 22.) 
(3) श्री महमद वेने साम i 
(Also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xxi. 29.) 
This type of Muhammad bin Sém’s local coins is com- 
paratively rare. There are five specimens in the East India 
House. 
(4 and 6) Bt मत्कुमर पालदेव ॥ 
(Also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xx. 24.) 
There are no less than sixteen of these coins in the East 
India House 
I have no new specimens of No. 5, wherewith to.check the 
first decipherment. 
In addition to the above, I may cite a sufficiently common 
coin, hitherto unpublished, bearing the epigraph of 
at मत्पु्वी देव 
as -well as the following variety of Muhammad bin Sém’s 
mintages, of which there are no less than twenty-one examples 
in the East India Company’s cabinet. 
at galt महमद साम 
(See also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xx. 25, 26.) 
No. 27 of ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xx., is proved by the original 
coin to bear the same inscription. | 


It was, as I have said above, the occurrence of the 
name of Govinda Chandra-deva which led Mr. Wilson 
to ascribe this group to the Rahtor princes of Kanauj, 
who held the sceptre of that ancient city for a century 
prior to the overthrow of their last and best known Raja,. ~ 
Jychand (Jaya-Chandra), by Shahdb-ud-din. One of 
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our coins undoubtedly belongs to the former prince, and 
it may perhaps be allowable to give the last two, figs. 7 
and 8, to Jychand himself, whose proper name may have 
been Ajaya Chandra-deva; the family name Chandra 
being frequently omitted both in writings and in inscrip- 
tions. But the remaining coins of our series, two of 
them having the family name Pala, cannot be reconciled 
with any of the princes in the short Rahtor line, of which 
every individual, from the first conqueror, Chandra-deva, 
in A.D. 1072, is known to us through the concurrent testi- 
mony of several inscriptions. What was the antecedent 
dynasty ? has been a question hitherto imperfectly an- 
swered; the traditions cited by Tod being, as stated in 
my last paper, at total variance with inscriptions: The 
latter, indeed, only record two names, Yasovigraha (or 
Sripala ?) and Mahichandra, prior to the conquest of 
Chaudra-deva. The latter of these should probably have 
been Mahipala, of whose reign in the early part of the 
eleventh century, the inscriptions at Sarnath, Dimajpur, 
and Amgachi supply ample evidence, now indeed con- 
firmed by the superscription of his coin in fig. 6. Yaso- 
vigraha, in like manner, may be referred to the Vigraha- 
pala-deva of the Din4jpur inscription, and thus the sur- 
name of Pala may be restored to both these princes. 
Although Gaur in Bengal was the original seat of the 
Pala family, there is no reason to doubt that they had 
acquired the paramount sovereignty of India, and that 
the seat of their government was fixed, for a time at least, 
in Kanauj. Indeed, branches of the same family may be 
traced to the westward—to the Palas of Malwa, one of 
whom (Ananga-pala) rebuilt Dihli, or re-established it as 
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his capital ; and perhaps even to Gujarat, where we find 
the occurrence of 2 Kumara-pala in 1100, who may pro- 
bably be the owner of our coin, fig. 4, especially as his 
: 80, is named Ajaya 2६18, who may be the Ajaya-deva 
of figs. 7, 8. In evidence of the identity of this family, 
it may be sufficient to note a few facts, referring to the 
elaborate observations of Wilford, and the subsequent 
notices of Colebrooke, and those of Fell and Wilson, in 
the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xy. 
The list of the kings of Gwl{4r, noticed by Wilford, 
consists of eighty-five names, all having the affix of Pala, 
“im accordance with the prediction of Guapala the hermit, 
their progenitor.’’ Now the founder of the Gaur family 
of Bengal is equally a Go-pala, though some authorities 
श्भा him Bhi-pala, a name of much the same import, and 
denoting his rustic extraction. 

Again, the grandson of Ananga-pala, the Tudr con- _ 
queror of Dihli, is stated to have returned to Gaur, ‘his 
native country,’ after the defeat and death of Prithivi 
Pala, or Pithaura. Thus, Ananga-pd4la too was of the 
Bengal family : moreover, he was either the grandson 
or the fifth in descent from Chandra Pala,’ or Chitra 
Pala (Wilford) of Malwa, ‘ who swayed all India,’ after 
Jayananda; and the Musalman writers affirm that ‘after 
Gebal (or Chait Pala), the Balhara kings of Gujarat 
became paramount emperors of India.’* It is not, how- 
ever, absolutely necessary to travel so far to the west for 
a Kumara 2812, since in Abi-’l-Fazl’s list we find a 
prince of this name immediately following Ananga-pala in 
Malwa; and Ferishta also makes a Kunwer Ray (Raja ` 

१ ५.5. Res”, ix. 154. >  Ayin-i Akbari.’ 


36 As. Res.’, es 164, ; न. 
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Kumara-pala) reigning at Kanauj on the invasion of 
1911084. Ther re 18 evidently some connection between 
all these different dynasties, and although the subject is 
now involved in almost inextricable confusion, from the 
discrepancy of the several lists in the ‘ Ayin-i Akbari,’ 
in Raghunath’s ‘ Rajavali, and in the ‘ Agni Purana;’ we 
may hope, through the fortunate discovery of the present 
coins, and others that we may now confidently expect will 
succeed them, to arrange the names in a satisfactory and 
coherent manner. It is evident that the Kanauj mint 
produced this series continuously, as the alphabetic type 
is preserved through the whole unaltered. It will be 
seen presently that the same distinctive characters 
appear at a particular point, both in the comage of 
Gujarat, and in that of Chitor or Mewar; and in both 
cases sufficient of the name remains visible to shew that 
it terminates in Pala-deva; and therefore, that it marks 
the spread and paramount sovereignty of the Gaur family 
across the whole continent of India. 7 

Figs. 13 to 16 are silver coins found in abundance in many parts of 
India, but chiefly towards the desert to the west of Dihli. Stacy's 
cabinet is rich in them. Wilson’s plates exhibit others from Col. 
Mackenzie’s and my own collection. They weigh on an average fifty 
grains, or three mashas. et 

On the obverse is a figure of the Boar, or Varaha Avatar of 
Vishnu, and the chakra or ‘discus’ of this god is visible on many of 
the specimens. The character on the reverse is, again, of quite त 
form. Instead of the square-built Gaur alphabet, or the Gujarati 
letters, we have here the nail-headed letter common to the inscriptions 
(of the Takshac, Jit, and Mori princes of Haravati and Malwa, described 
in Tod’s ‘ Rajasthan,’ App. vol. i.) which belong chiefly to the 7th, 
8th, and 9th centuries. This vague coincidence may help in assigning 
the place and period of their coinage, which otherwise there are no 
data to trace. The full legend of the coins, made out from collation of 
the engraved figures and from many others in Staey’s cabinet, 16 
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wt मदादिवराहः ‘Sri. mad adi Vardha, which is n othing more than 
the title of the incarnation, and affords no clue to its appropriation. 
Below the legend is, in general, visible, a square or oblong central 
ornament, with two balusters on the sides: their intent is beyond my 
apprehension. | - 

Fig. 17 differs from the preceding in the reverse, although its 
general similarity, and its being found in company, shew it to belong to 
the same family. The two baluster-looking ornaments again meet the 

= . On the reverse, is the initial word सी erf, and below it 4 yo or 

po. ‘The flourish on the left hand is evidently intended for a 
human face viewed in profile. | 

In 18 the word Srf is again very distinct, but the head of the 
Boar-god is also apparent. In the Society’s plate, I was the cause of 
Wilson’s mistaking the word ओरी for the letter ¢ reversed, from my 
having engraved the figure upside down. 

In 19 and 20 the human profile is better defined than in 17. The 
contour of the ear, cheek, and shoulder may be distinguished ; the eye, 
nose, and lips, are represented by dots. In 20, the word Sr‘ is still 
discernible. On the reverse is a single letter, either k, $, or m, amidst 
flourishes. 

In 21 the boar again appears, with the letters @@vaha, or perhaps 
एकं ck. Of this sort, a quantity were dug up while I was at Benares. 
Mr. Gubbins found several at Gurgaon to the south-west of Dihli. 


It seems impossible that coins so plentifully found in 
Upper India should have been struck in the peninsula, 
or we might, from the device and superscription, attribute 
them to the Vijayanagar sovereignty; for Col. Wilks 
inform us, that ‘ Varaha,’ ‘the boar,’ one of the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu, was the emblem which these rajas 
adopted as the impression on their gold coins, and the 
coin was and is named ‘ Varaha’ in consequence, in the 
Hindu languages of the south. The restriction, however, 
_ of this name to the small gold coin or hins of the south, 
_.is against this hypothesis. One of the Vijayanagar 
Varahas (of Deva Raya?) is depicted as fig. 80 of Mr. 
Wilson's plates; and, though the attitude of the Avatar 
is a rude imitation of ours, the form of the Nagari 
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character is there essentially different, and much more 
modern. 

Similarity of name might tempt us to assign them to 
the Vardhas, a powerful Indo-Scythic tribe to the west of 
Jesalmer, who were frequently in collision with the 
Bhattis in the eighth century, at the foundation of 
Tunnote.! But it does not appear from Col. Pottinger’s 
description of them under the name of Brahtis, that these 
were ever of the Hindt faith, whereas the emblem and 
inscription could have proceeded only from an authority 
strictly Vaishnava. 

Fig. 22, from the Stacy collection, would appear to be an inter- 
loper in the Upper Provinces; since the majority of this type have 
hitherto been found in Ceylon, some in the palace at Kandy, others 
by Col. McKenzie at Dipaldinna. They all, however, belong to the 
genuine Hindi rajas of that island, j udging from the alphabet and 
the name. 

The rude outline on the obverse is intended, probably, for a raja 
holding some mace or warlike weapon in his right hand. On the 
reverse, he is seated in a lounging position, with a view to make room 
for the inscription on the side. This, in the specimen befgre us, is 
श्री मया चय war Sri maya. traya malla. The second word is read by 
Marsden, in a specimen very like it, द्य daya. And, on aap coin, 
he finds the name of Vijaya विजय (मञ्च ?) well known in ee 
of Ceylon. Wilson does not attempt to read the names on his coins, 
which are badly drawn; but, on comparing them, they appear not 
essentially to differ from Col. Stacy’s. No family of the name of 
Malla occurs in the Indian genealogies except in Nipal, where, from 
the thirteenth century to the Gorkhé conquest, the reigning prints 
almost always bore the affix of Malla. In Turnour’s catalogue of the 
Ceylon monarchs I do not find any such name. res 

Figs. 24 and 25 are two more modern copper PREC, selected | 
many of a similar nature in Stacy’s cabinet as forming 9 good land- 
mark in judging of the antiquity of other Hindi coins. The rude 
attempts at a human figure in 24 are far inferior to any thing we have 
yet seen; unless in its companion 25, where we can hardly pronowsc* 


1 Tod's ‹ Rajasthan,’ ii. 229. 
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them to be other than signs and symbols. The name and date on 
most of these coins are distinct enough, and in the present type of 
Nigari—att संग्राम सिंह १५८० Sri Sangrdma Sinha, 1580 (Samvat). 
Sometimes the name is written सयम Sangrama, and at others Ha 
Sangama, variations to be expected in such imperfect samples of the 
engraver's art. ~ 

Fig. ,27 is of the latter description, having the name Sangama 
preceded by the letters मकम. The reverse of this coin has the figure 
of a heart, which is very common on copper money, dug up in the 
Sagar district, of the Muhammadan princes of the Berar provinces. 
Arabic letters are clearly distinguishable above the heart. 

From the date of these coins, we recognise them as 
belonging to the celebrated Sangrdma Sinh, or Sinha, of 
the Mughal historians, who for a short period success- 
fully resisted the victorious Baber at Bidna. 

A romantic account of the chivalrous adventures of 
his youth is given by Tod.’ He succeeded to the throne 
of Mewar, in 8. 1565 (4.7. 1508), and is accounted by 
the Rajput bards the kalsa or ‘pinnacle’ of its glory. His 
encounter with Baber at Kanta occurred on the 5th 
Kartik, s. 1584, (—15th Oct. 1527 4.9.) four years sub- 
sequent to the striking of these coins ; which, by the way, 
are no very convincing evidence of the flourishing state 
of the arts in Chitor at the summit of its splendour and 
glory. j 

Fig. 26 is a small square copper coin in Stacy’s cabinet, also of 
modern fabrication ; on one side, inclosed in a marginal frame—which 
proves that the whole inscription is before us—are the Nagari letters 
शक लिख ck 9. It may be that 78 is the name of a coin of which 
the specimen 1 the unit; or possibly it should be read 
एकालिस ekdlts, the fortieth or rather forty-first of the current silver 
coin of the place (?). The division of the field, on the reverse, into 
upper and lower compartments, so far resembles a gold coin from 


Kanauj, described by Wilson as fig. 52, pl. iii. The letters are 
कम Welt, an unintelligible compound. 


1 ^ Réjasthan,’ i. 295, 
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Fig. 28 is another rude Hindd paisd of a late period. A human 
figure, on the obverse, holds a staff in his right hand; on the reverse 
are the letters व सखस रजी basan sar jt, an unknown and doubtful 
name, 

RAJPUT COINS. 


(plates xxv., Xxvi.) 


In the two following plates, I am again indebted to 
Col. Stacy’s numismatic zeal for the greater part of a 
very curious series of Hindi coins, on the one hand 
linked, by the subject of their impression, with the Indo- 
Scythic series; and, on the other, gradually mixed with, 
and transfused into, the Arabic currency of the first 
Muhammadan conquerors of Central India. 

Now that I am myself in possession of nearly one 
hundred of these coins in silver, it appears strange that 
they should hitherto have escaped so completely the 
notice of our Indian numismatologists ; neither Marsden, 
Wilson, nor Tod, having published a single engraving of 
them. When, therefore, I first received a sealing-wax 
impression of one from Dr. Swiney, in August, 1833," 
it is not surprising that I should have announced it as 
unique. Col. Stacy’s letters soon taught me to consider 
it in a very contrary light; and now, on reference to Tod’s 
personal narrative, I find that they had not escaped him 
in his travels, although he has not favoured the public 
with any drawings of them, or any comments on their age 
and locality 

Munshi Mohan LAl’s collection of coins made at 
K4bul, afforded me a favourable opportunity of ascertain 
ing the accurate names and readings of the silver group, 


1 See ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ ii. 416, and fig. 11, pl. xiv. [iii.] of the same volume. 
I then supposed the coin to be of gold; it was sil 
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but, unfortunately, these do not embrace so much variety 
as the copper coins. The reason for this may be, that the 
Munshi’s collection was discovered in a foreign country. 
A treasure accidentally dug up, however numerous, 
would naturally consist of the money then current, with 
a small admixture of that of preceding reigns: in fact, 
out of one hundred coins, sixty-five belong to one type 
(figs. 3, 4, 5), twenty-five to another (figs. 1, 2), and 
only three or four to a third (figs. 6, 7). Col. Stacy, on 
the other hand, had the advantage of exploring the very 
field in which they must have been at one period current, 
and his series is, therefore, much more complete, though 
rarely so numerous in any particular species. A letter 
from this gentleman to my address, dated 2nd August, 
1834, suggests that ^ 88 the figures, both on the obverse ` 
and reverse of these coins, are evidently made up of 
letters, of either Sanskrit or some other Hindi character, 
they should be submitted to the kind attention of the 
professors of the Hindi College. The great variety, and 
the general distinctness of the characters on them, holds 
out fair hopes of our becoming acquainted with the 
dynasty they belong to, as well as with many of the 
individuals of that dynasty. The names placed against 
each by pandits, to whom they have been shewn, are 
worthy of no reliance. The natives possess neither 
enterprise nor invention; when they find a letter or 
letters wanting, they will not attempt to fill up the 
blank.’ | 

The opinion here broached, that the outline figures 
were mace up of letters, is supported by the authority 


of Tod, who remarks, in the only passage I'can find on™ | 
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the subject (i. 698): “My envoys brought, from 
Nadolaye, a small bag full of curious hieroglyphical (if + 
may so use the term) medals of the Chohan princes, One 
side represents a warrior on horseback, compounded out 
of a character to which I have given the above term; on 
some there was a bull; while others, retaining the 
original reverse, have, on the obverse, the titles of the 
first Islamite conquerors; in the same manner as the 
currency of France bore the effigies of Louis XVI. 
and the emblems of the Republic. Whoever will pay a 
visit to Nadolaye, will find his labour amply rewarded ; 
I had only leisure to glean a few of these relics, which 
yet formed a rich harvest.” 

When the singular contour of the horseman and bull 
is traced back to its original type in figures 1, 2—where 
the whole substance of the figure is filled up—there does 
not seem to be much reason for imagining any intention 
of mystifying the device, the defects of which seem due to 
ignorance alone, the engraver retaining only sufficient 
knowledge of his craft to cut the outline of his device in 
relief, and latterly even seeming himself to have lost sight 
of its meaning altogether, as in figs. 48, cum multis alus. 
Certain it is, that the title of hieroglyphic has been 
earned and won for this coin even from the antiquarians 
of the west: witness the following highly curious passage, 
brought to my notice by Dr. Swiney, in an American 
work on Scripture Geography, ' applied to a woodcut ofa 
coin in all respects the counterpart of our figure 3, which 
may have found its way to Egypt, in the course of com- 
mercial dealings, eight or ten centuries ago :-— 

1 Smiley's ‘Scripture Geography : ’ Philadelphia, 1835, p. 151. 
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‘This is an extremely curious medal, of silver, struck in Egypt 
before the reigns of the Ptolemies. It represents on one side, a man 
on horseback, and on the other, an ox of the humped kind, lying 
down: between his horns is the lunar crescent, and within that is 
a globe. These symbols clearly refer this ox to Egypt. The man 
on horseback is the most singular part of this medal; none of the 
countries adjacent having adopted the type of a horseman. There is 
every reason to believe that the letters on this medal are Persian, and 
that the person represented is Aryandes, governor of Egypt under 
Darius, the last king of Persia, who then possessed this country, and 
who caused the governor to be put to death for coining money in his 
own name’ ! ! | 

It can hardly be believed that the nature of the 
characters should have been unknown to any but Trans- 
atlantic antiquaries, for they are in a very obvious form 
of Devanagari, and may be easily read where the letters 
are not cut off, or otherwise obliterated. 

At the commencement of the foregoing essay, I 
alluded {0 this series as one of the four palpable imitations 
of a Grecian or Indo-Seythic model: I had in my eye the 
coins of Azos and Azilisos in particular,! which have a 
horseman with spear for the obverse, and a humped bull 
for the reverse. On being Indianised, the bull has 
become the Nandi of प्रात mythology, with its orna- 
mental jhul or ‘saddle-cloth,’ and the trident of Siva 
impressed on its haunch. The horse has in like manner 
received the trappings peculiar to the country, the zirband 
and dumch. The rider has still some traces of a flowing 
fillet from his cap (see fig. 5), but his dress 18 not other- 
wise open to criticism. I would not pretend to insist 
upon the direct filiation of the Hindé coin to what I 
have assumed as its prototype: but the adoption of. the 
same elements for the device, it may be surely contended, 


* See pl. स. xxiii. [xvi., xvii.] of the June No., figs, 9 and 28, 
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argues some connection or descent; it is like the pre- 
servation of armorial insignia in a family: and on these 
grounds, we have presumptive evidence either of the 
Indo-Scythie descent of the reigning dynasty (an 
hypothesis borne out by the traditions of many of the 
Rajput states), or of a mere imitation of the coin of a 
neighbouring nation, in consequence of a poverty of 
native invention. 

Before we proceed to canvass the epoch and country 
of this our third division of Hindi coins, which are 
matters entirely open at present (except so far that they 
have been called Chohan by Tod, and Rajput by Stacy), 
it will be convenient to take a view of all the specimens 
that have been collected. 

The whole series may be conveniently classed under 
three heads, namely: I. Such as have genuine Hindé 
names and the oldest form of character; for the alpha- 
bet evidently undergoes modification as we advance. 
II. Those with Naégarf characters only, but expressive 
of Muhammadan names, either alone or conjointly with 
those of Hind& princes. III. Those retaining the eques- 
trian device of the obverse, with also the name of the 
raja; but having the reverse occupied by a pure Arabic 
inscription = 

I may premise that the average weight of the whole 
series of silver coins a little exceeds fifty grains, and that 
therefore they may be regarded as tankas of three mashas, 
as was remarked of the oldest group and of the Varahas. 

Figs. 1, 2. These have been placed at the top of the list, because 


the rolief in them is not confined to the more outline. The device has” 
already been desdribed. Thero are letters on both sides of all the 
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series, leaving us somewhat at a loss to know which side contains 
the raja’s name, or whether the longer legend over the bull may not 
be merely his titles; the frequent occurrence of the second formula, 
on coins of various forms, is in favor of this view, but the actual name 
in the third is against it. On the present coin, the most obvious read- 
ing of the longer epigraphe is यौ सयालपति देव Srt Sydlapati-deva. 
Unfortunately the letters on the other side are cut off. 

Figs. 8, 4, 5. The selection here was from sixty-five specimens, 
the collation of which left no doubt as to the context, unless in regard to 
the value of the fourth letter. Of the two readings suggested in my first 
notice of this coin—=ft सामय देव Sré Sdmagra-deva, or Bt सामन्त देव 
Sri Sdémanta-deva—the latter is the most plausible, because Samanta 18 
a common Hindu name, a ‘leader, captain, or champion’; and although 
the né is more like ग्‌ ४, m the best specimens; there are other cases, 
such as figs. 19 and 21, where it more nearly resembles the Bengali ङ 9४. 

On the reverse, are the letters सो and 3, on either side of the 
head. These are ancient forms of भी bhi तत. On fig. 4, the 
latter is replaced by a nondescript flourish, [Kufic ,]Ac] so that the two 
are probably independent of each other in the reading. 

Figs. 6 and 7, the last of the silver specimens, exhibit the cognate 
name of St भीम देव Sri Bhima-deva; and on the obverse, the श्री 
of the > foregoing example. [No. 7, Jac | 

Of the copper series, we may specify figs. 14, 15, 193, 21, [Prithvi 
Raja | 27 [ Madanapala], and 30 [ Prithvi Raja], as having the ‘Samanta- 
068 legend over the bull, with other additions, or variations of style, 
on account of which they have been introduced into the plates. 

But first in order should be noticed the six small copper coins, figs 
8-13 of Stacy’s cabinet, which are connected with the present. group by 
the effigy of the horseman; while on the opposite surface we recognise the 
later Kanauj form of letter, and the usual termination of the coins 
described in the preceding plate. A scrutiny of the whole series (some 
not included in the plate) has elicited the letters at aa... 4 देव ; 
the blank may be filled up with the letters न्त पा, making the whole 
title Sri Sdmanta Pdla-deva ; or if it be thought that there is not room 
for other letters, it may stand as Sri Sdmala-dera. 

Fig. 17. Of this curious variety we have two or three samples : 
the bull is omitted, and the field occupied entirely by the legend. In 
= engraved figure, the commencement of the second line is cut off. 
Stacy's has a letter there, and his pandits read the whole—Sriman 
Kripa bamm bas; but from the resemblance of the two final strokes - 
to numerals, the appendage to the second m, and the anal ogy of the 
ordinary legend, I should prefer the reading ओरी aay . -यवम्पे देव सं१.; .. 
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Sri man m.. thavarmma-deva, Samvat 1.., the name and the date 
unfortunately remaining doubtful. [ओरी Hat य वमभ देव #99... ?] 

Figs 21 and 30 are duplicates, one completing the missing por- 
tion of the other; but owing to the strange form of two or three 
letters, some doubt remains as to the correct reading. On the 
obverse, wefind आयु राज देव A’ prichha Raja-deva, [खी पृथ्वी राजदेव| 
and on the reverse, ओरी समन्त दव Sri Samanta-deva, with the addition of 
असावरौ Asdvari; the last syllables, वरी, might almost be read at 
mi or वगृ vaga. 

Fig. 27, with the Sri Sdmanta-deva very much perverted on the 
‘bull’ side, has a new name on the right of the horseman, 
at ea पाल ४ Sri Dana (or data) Pdla-deva. {Madana-pala :— 
Ow. माधव at समन्तदेव. Rev. ot मदनपाल देव .| 

28 es illegible name on the ‘ ian side: the = 
Visible are. . च] वदासुर्‌ . - - - - Sri 74045004. | खं T सरिता 
Kubachah of Sind.] ook: ares 
ॐ In fig. 29 the outline bf the sacred bull is somewhat difficult to be 
The name below it begins with the letters आरी चपा - - Sri 
kupd; or सा कुषा Sd kushd. [same as 28] 

Fig. 31 bears on the obverse the name of शची हर देव Srt ITara-deva. 
The reverse seems to begin with the same letters as fig. 30, viz. असा 
Asd ; after which follo फ, at a short interval, . . Hara देव . „ Masdna- 
deve. {Sri Chahid-deva and Asdwari Sri Samasoral-deys, See further 
remarks, p. 326, infra). 

| It 4s may be hereafter found that some of the above belong to what 
may be called the transition period, when attempts were mado to 
India Musalmanf names and titles in the vernacular character of 

ndia, of which I will now endeavour to produce such instances as 
Stacy’s rich collection offers, 
Saeed = of the raja on the obverse of all the transition or link- 
क he इमीरः Sri Hamirah ; this important and well-known 
© may be found, cither in full or in part, on figs. 20 (in this the 
“ngraver has reversed the whole die) 22, 36-40. The same name also 
"a on figs. 44, 47, and 49, with an Arabic accompapiment, as will 
resently noticed. (20, 22, 36-38, Muhammad bin Sam. | 
figs. य स थः i a Moslem title in its simplest form occurs in 
ह i ak -the Nagari word सुरिताण 61077८4 > this has no 
title 8 4 » and I conjecture that it is intended for the Arabic 


© Sultan: the remainder of the sentence is, in these two instances, 


` Wanting, 


shi 34, 39-4 1 ~. In these four we find a more complet@ paraphrase of !: 
&4-sounding titles of the Dihlf sovercigns; at least I conjecture that 


20) 
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सुरिताण सा समसदीण (or as in 34, देण) is nothing more than 
Sultan Shah Shams-ud-din. 


Figs. 36-38 are equally capable, and only capable, of an interpre- 
tation on the same principle: the Devanagari letters on the reverse rua 


thus: सा महमद्‌ सामे Sd Mahamad Same, which I would convert . 


into Shah Muhammad Same. The initial word will admit of. being 
read Sri; but the rest of the legend is quite clear and satisfactory. 

The name of Hamira, as before stated, is repeated on the obverse of 
all these curious coins. We have now to trace it into a field one step 
farther removed from the primitive standard. 

Figs. 48 and 49. In these, the first of the succeeding group in 
point of date, the horse and his rider are transformed into singular 
symbols, which only our prior acquaintance with the original could 
enable us to decypher: the word ओरौ Sri on the first, and the termina- 
tion of Hamfrah—atq¥—on the other, are still discernible in their 
usual position. On the reverse, the characteristic style of the Afghan 
coinage is adopted, and the Arabic version » were it completely visible, 
would evidently be sacl! ८ MS 9 Lol ets ८,५०.1 | Ul-Sultan 
Shams-ud-dunyd wa ud-din Altamsh. The reading commences from 
below. 


Figs. 42 and 44, again, exhibit, to the right of the horse’s head, the 


same of ST हमीरः Sri Hamirah, as usual. On fig. 43 it escapes detec- - 


tion only by want of room on the field. In all three, ihe hieroglyphic 
which has hitherto passed for the helmeted head of the horseman, has 
been, either designedly or unintentionally, removed, and the Arabic 
word ~+» Hahmid substituted. On the other face, the full titles of 
this sovereign, who was the son of Altamsh, may be recognized with- 
eut much trouble, thus : ५ tet U1-Sultdn-ul-a- 

स | ८२५८1 LG nyd wa ul-din 
the mmseription terminating in the ‹ Mahmid’ of the opposite face. 

Sa Fig. 25 of the Preceding plate is another coin of the same name 

and nature. 

Fig. 47. On this variety of the Hamfra group, the Arabic titles 


are, बधु rely Lisl os MLL) ठाद क-म. 
duny (भ भ न ain. I only perceive one specimen of this reading in 
3 vollection. [८.५.11 4 (~ roll, Lal! 6 Kubachah {| 

Fig. 45. The next variety of the mixed impression retains the 
horseman, with the Hindi name, but the 


Fig, 24 is the last on the list exhibiting the scinblance of a Horse-! 


Arabic titles are now = 





“Pub. by जल Austin, (५. 
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man. The small portion of the Arabic legend included on the reverse 
is, fortunately, sufficient to point out the owner, and enable us to com- 
plete it, wy! , inl de ec! (=... W7-Sultén-ul-a azam ?Ald- 
ul-dunyd wa ul-din (Muhammad Shah). [Masa’id] 

Figs. 23 and 46. There still remains undescribed a curious variety 
of the ‘bull and horseman’ coin, in which the ‘bull’ is retained 
with the Sri Sdmanta-deva; while, contrary to usage, the horse is 
omitted, or replaced by an Arabic legend in the connected or flowing 
character. The whole purport of it is not well ascertained, but 
the legible portion of the two middle lines is thus read by some :— 
jac (01.11 alae ५ yall U1-Sultan-ul-a’ azam-ul-Sultan-+ ` ववा, 
Others find in it' the name of Sabaktagin; and IT am, inclined to 
adjudge it rather to an earlidr period than the Ghorf dynasty, both 
from the Arabic style, and from the retention of the name of Samanta- 
deva on ‘the reverse. [The following is the restored legend ~~ 
= | deal! yp (१५ (41. These are दण coins of 
Tbrahim of Ghazni—a.x. 451 to 492.] 

Figs. 26 and 50. We now pass to a new form of coin, 
allied to the foregoing, indeed, by the retention of Hindi on one 
side, but differing from them in the total rejection of the pictorial 
emblems. That tho proper orthography of the word Sultan was now 
attained is evident in the initial letters ओरी सुलता - . Srt Sultd. 
The lower line presents three letters—aqa maveaj—which may be im 
tended for Mu’azz; thus agreeing with the Arabic of the opposite face:— 
rls iol jew plac! MLull, G-Sultdn-ul-a’azam maw ass-tl-dunyd 
wa ul-din (either Bairam Shah, 1239; or Kai Kubid, 1286 (?) the only 
two emperors which bore the appellation of Mu’azz-ul-din. [The full and 
complete legends on the reverse of these coins of Kai Kubéd are as 


follows :—oLi,S sitgeat aye. | 


From the last coin, the passage is easy tothose of purely 
Muhammadan aspect, such as are described in Marsden’s 
‘Numismata Orientalia,’ vol. ii.; but this author does 
not appear to have had an opportunity of examining an 
intermediate group of coins, on which, in deference to 
the conquered people, a Nagari inscription was retained 
on the margin. | 

They are by no means uncommon ; yet it is rare to 
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find the marginal legend perfect. Marsden’s decxiii., of 
Tughlak Shah, is of this species; but in it the Nagari 
falls beyond the limits of the disc. 

I have therefore thought that a few examples of this 
group might form a proper appendage to the present 
_series, and have accordingly introduced three varieties 
_ from Stacy’s and my own collections to fill up the plate. 


Fig 51, the earliest in date, must be read from the reverse 
wl ena] 4 Loa! wole न्नी ५1.11 W71-Sultén-ul-a’azam Ghids 
ul-dunya wa ul-din, and, in the centre of the obverse, Balban; the 
latter is encircled by a Nagari sentence, of which ओरी सुलताणख 
is visible 
| Figs. 54-56 are coins of the celebrated ’Al4-ud-din:! the disposition of 
titles and name as before:—sL4, oe< ८१11 › Liall de pact) ८.11 
Ul-Sultdn-ul-a’azam ' Ala-ul-dunyd wa ul-din Muhammad Shéh. On the 
margin, Bt सुलतान शा ७0६ Sri Sultén 5141 (au.) 706. [aft 


gaat ware, | 
Figs. 52, 53, close our present series; they bear the titular designa- 
tions of Tughlak Shaéh: als slai pall 9 liall whe V3 | 


Ui-Sultan ul-aazam Ghiés ul-dunyd wa ul-din, Tughlak Shah. The 
agari of the margin is similar to the last बन imperfect, as if cut by 
one ignorant of the language [ओरी सुत सदी 


After the complete and satisfactory evidence we have 
just examined, little need be said as to the epoch to 
which at least the mixed or Hindéi-Muhammadan portion 
of the ‘bull and horseman’ group belongs: for, from the 
names inscribed in Nagari or Arabic, or from the titles 
or cognomina—which are, in fact, as frequently the names 
by which the Musalmén sovereigns are known—we can 


nearly fill up the first century of the Patan monarchs of 
Dihli, thus 


a ; 


1 Af the time of ing the plate, I mistook the Muham = al 141 
of Tughlak : the ध 9, | mistook the Muhammad Sh&h for the son. 
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Sri Muhammad 84706 is, I presume, Muhammad bin S4m-ul-Ghort, 
the first of the dynasty, commonly known by his cognomen Shahab-ud- 
din, who possessed himself of the throne of Dihl{, +. 588 a.p. 1192 
Shams-ud-din, in Nagar{ and Arabic, is Altamsh... +, 607 ,, 1210 
Mo’az-ud-din, must beBairam Shah,his son [Kai Kubad} 637 ,, 1289 


’Al4-ud-din, may be 18887 एत्‌, the son of Firoz ...... » 640 ,, 1242 
Nasir-ud-din, denotes Mahmad, son of Altamsh...... ,, 643 ,, 1245 
Ghias-ud-din, Balban, has the full name | «voapcet „ 664 ,, 1265 


’Al4-ud-din, Muhammad Shah, bears its own date... > 699 > 1295 
Ghfds-ud-din, Tughlak Shah, cannot be mistaken... ,, 721 ,, 1321 

It is not from these names, however, but rather from 
the Hindt ones, that we must seek to fix the locality of 
the ‘bull and horseman’ insignia, and the readiest mode 
of arriving at the truth is to proceed backwards, the best 
chance of verifying the names of rajas being through 
their preservation, even in 8 corrupt form, in the pages 
of Moslem history. Hamira, the name common to 80 
many of the series, is admirably adapted for our pur- 
pose. He can be no other than the Hamir' of the 
Mewar chronicles, who, born and nurtured in the forests 
of Ondwa, was destined to revive the glory of Chitor, 
even after it had succumbed to two successive assaults 
under the unsparing 2418. We find it recorded in 
Ferishta’s history (५.9. 1304), that ‘at length finding it 
of no use to retain Chitor, the king ordered the Prince 
Khizr Khan to evacuate it, and ‘to make it over to the 
nephew of the raja. This Hind prince, in a short time, 
restored the principality to its former condition, and re- 
tained the tract of Chitor as tributary to ’Ala-ud-cdin, 
during the rest of his reign.’ * According to Tod,’ 


-1 ¢Hfamberdew’ of Briggs’ Translation of Ferishta; ‘Amir deo’ of Dow, when 
= > g of the siege of Ristimpore : he ४ not mentioned afterwards by name, nor a 


Mewar. 
® Briggs’ Ferishta, 1. 363. 3 + Rijasthin, 1 269 
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‘Hamir succeeded to the throne in Samvat 1357 (A.D. 
1300), and had sixty-four years to redeem his country 
~ from the ruins of the past century, which period had 
elapsed since India ceased to own the paramount sway 
of her native princes.’ These sixty-four years would 
include nearly the whole reign of ’Ala I. and that of his 
successors, Omar, Mubérik, Khosri, Tughlak, his son 
Muhammad, and Firoz. On the coins themselves, we 
have found the obverse of Hamira, coupled with the 
stamp of Muhammad Same, Shams-ud-din, ’Al4-ud-din, 
Nasir-ud-din, and Fatah-ud-din; three of whom are 
clearly anterior to the reign of ’Ala-ud-din; as Altamsh 
alone bore the cognomen of Shams-ud-din ; his son that 
of Nasir-ud-din ; and Muhammad Ghori that of Same. 
We might indeed read the latter word ‘Sani,’ and so 
apply it, and the title of Nasir-ud-din, to Muhammad IL., 
the son of Tughlak, whose cognomen is not recorded. 
But still Shams-ud-din remains unexplained, and the 
apparent anachronism cannot be accounted for. It 
should be noted that the name of Hamir is not men- 
tioned in Ferishta; but only the ‘ nephew of the raja, 
Ratan Sinh.’ The cognomen Fatah-ud-din is not to be 
found in the whole line of the Patan Sultans 
Mewar had been in subjection to the Dihli monarchs 
since the invasions of Muhammad Ghori ;. Altamsh also 
invaded it in 1210: hence there can be the less doubt 
that the barbarised names, Sri Mahamad Same and Sri 
Samasoden, on the indigenous coinage, applied to these 
two sovereigns, notwithstanding the difficulty above 
alluded to 


The fortunate ation of Hamira’s name, in con- 
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junction with those of his allies, upon these coins, proves 
at any rate the identical place of their coinage, and fixe 

it at Chitur, the seat of the dynasty founded by Bappa, 
in 4.9. 727, after the destruction of the Balhara 
monarchy of Saurashtra. This information also limits 
our search, for the names previous to Hamira, to the 
descendants of Bappa Rawel, of whom two or three 
genealogical lists have been preserved in various inscrip- 
tions, some devyphered and explained by Wilson, in the 
‘ Asiatic Researches,’ xv., and others by Tod. The latter 
authority enjoyed the advantage of filling up the history 
of Mewar from the national poems and traditions of the 
place ; but it must be confessed as strangely perplexing, 
that the names of the immediate predecessors of Hamira 
should be at total variance in the पतप and the 
Muhammadan accounts. Thus, Ferishta makes Ray 
Ratan Sen the Raja of Chitor who was taken prisoner at 
the sack of the fort, and who escaped through a romantic 
stratagem of his daughter, and continued to ravage the 
country until his nephew was installed, as above stated, in 
the masnad. Tod makes the name of the imprisoned 
raja, Bhimsi, and that of his daughter, Padmani. The 
circumstances which led to the admission of the fair 
heroine into the hostile camp with her 700 litters, each 
freighted like the Trojan horse, are also differently 
related by the two authors. It will be a stroag motive 
for the preference of the Hindi account, if the Bhima- 
deva of our coins can be identified with this Bhimsi 
(Bhima-sinha): but the short interval from his return 
to Chitor to the death of himself and his family in the 
sack which followed, would hardly allow the issue of a 
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regular coinage in his name at such a turbulent period. 
The style also of the Nagari alphabet (the म ९0 especially) 
differs materially from that of Hamira’s name. Yet there 
is no other Bhima in the Mewar list. Ferishta mentions 
one (Bhim-dev) as the brother of Shunkul-dev,, the 
prince of Deogir, contemporaneous with ’Al4; but he 
does not seem to have attained the throne. In the 
collateral line of the Gujarat rajas, the same name occurs 
ce, the last in 1209, of whom the Moslem histories 
make frequent mention ; but the insignia of this Raj are 
of a distinct character, and will not admit of our trans- 
ferring the ‘bull and horseman’ device thither for an | 
owner.’ 

It provokingly happens that the nine rajas imme- 
diately preceding Bhimsi, in Tod’s list, are omitted as 
an uninteresting string of names; thus shutting out a 
chance of recognizing many of the petty names of our 
coin list. We must in consequence pass over D anapala- 
deva, Kripa, Vadasur, ete., and retrogade to Samanta- 
deva. | This name is one of those on the inscriptions 
from Mount Abi (Arbuda),? the eighteenth of the Guhila 
family, to whom an actual date is also assigned, namely, 
A.D. 1209. The objection to this is, like that to Bhima, 
that the date is too modern for the alphabetical type ; 
moreover, from Tod, we learn that it was Rahup of 
Mewar who was attacked by Shams-ud-din (Altamsh), in 
1210-20, and this name we have recognised in the more 
modern Negari on several of the ‘ horseman’ coins. 

There are other Samanta- (Sinha)-devas in the Anhul- 


1 Bhima-deva of Gujarft feated by Muhammad | ms 23 
(रप wjart Ae Rea’ ete by Muhammad Ghori (or Same ?) in १.2. ह. 
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wara line of Gujarat of an earlier period, both in the 
‘ Ayin-i Akbari,’ and in the native chronicles; indeed, 
Banaraja himself, the founder of the Chohaén race at 
Anulpur, was the son of a Samanta Sinha, fixed by Tod 
in A.D. 745; and it is worthy of particular note, that the 
first prince restored to the Gujarat throne, near two 
centuries after the overthrow of the Balharas by the 
Parthians, is called in the ‘ Ayin-i Akbari,’ Saila-deva, 
who was previously living in retirement at Ujjayini in 
a.D. 696. Now the name on the coin which I have 
assumed as the most ancient of the series, and therefore 
placed at the top of pl. xxv., is Sydlapati-deva, a name 
apparently taken from the country where he ruled;* but 
which might easily be converted, either with or without 
intention, into Saila-deva, a title denoting dominion or 
birth among the mountains. 

In conclusion, it should be borne in mind, that both 
the Mewar and the Gujarat lines are of one family, that 
of the Gehlote or Sesodia tribe, to which, though 
arrogating to itself a descent from the Sun, the Persian 
historians uniformly ascribe a Parthian origin. May not 
this be received as a good foundation for the Indo- 
Scythic device on their coinage; or, on the other hand, 
does not the latter fact, supported by historical tradition, 
go far towards the corroboration of the extra-Indian 
origin of the Mewar dynasty ? 

[Since Prinsep wrote these remarks upon the Samanta-deva 


series of coins, a considerable advance has been made towards 
their due attribution, consequent upon M. Reinaud’s publication 


+ Sy4lakoth, ‘the fort of near the Indus, was once attacked by the armies 
ot Mocs oth, 5१818, | 
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of some highly-interesting selections from the Arabic text of 
Albirin{,’ whose original work, entitled ‘T&érikh-i Hind,’ was 
compiled in India in about 4.9. 1030-33. The leading passage 
illustrative of the section of Indian history more immediately 
under review is to the following effect :-— 


८८1 sacks oF NS EN ८ 0) ७ past Ol 

हि) 774 | “Ls ee jas! ce la one ^ dla! ५ le ue २, ol 
+> 9 Feld 3 jy ५ 1 ५८.64 cm 3S «> ०1९३1 (3, 
Spall ye CIS MN tae y COWL = det + rot 
(> ene ^ 11 + ~ ५०६८ Apia} saw (+ , ale sel 
Ble |, Syke ol 4. S Jos * Jomo, ~ ५५५.) = ५५ 


षः ॥ 


२५५६} Lalas) (1 + ~ (+= ster 1 ५6 duly > 60 


M. Reinaud’s translation is reproduced in his own words :-- 

‘Le dernier roi de cette dynastie* fat Laktouzeman. Ce prince avait pour vizir 

un Brahmane nommé (भाल, Ce vizir était favoris¢ par la fortune, et il trouva 
dans la terre des trésors qui lui donnérent de la force et accrurent sa puissance. 
D’un.autre ०006, la fortune tourna le dos & son maftre. En effet, il y avait bien long- 
temps que cette famille était maftresse du pouvoir. Laktouzeman: prit une direction 
mauvaise ; il 86 livra & une conduite honteuse; et, comme les plaintes arrivaient de 
tout cOté au vizir, celui-ci fit charger le prince de chaines et l’enferma pour le 
corriger. Ensuite le vizir se laissa aller & la tentation d’@tre le maftre unique: il 
avait des richesses suffisantes pour lever tous les obstacles, Il s’empara done du 
tréne et eut pour successeur le Brahme Samanda. Celui-ci futremplacé par Kama- 
lavé, puis vinrent successivement Bheema, Djayapala, Anandapala, et Nardajanpale. 
Celui-ci monta,# dit on, sur le tréne'l’an 412 de 7 Hegire (1021 de J.C.) Son fils, 
Bheemapéla, lui sueceda au bout de cing ans. La souveraincté Indienne s’e teignit 


dans la personne de ce dernier, et il ne resta ‘individu 
soufiler le fou.’ 5 99 ’ ne resta plus d’individu de cette famille pour 


* [ ‘Fragments, Arabes et Persans, relatifs 4 l’Inde:’ Paris, 1846.] 
=f >~ १ Constantinople copy. ] 


3 The kings | 9 ti ~ * history = the 
reign Skank] gs of Kabul. The previous relation closes with the history of the 


F 
* [ The substitution of the word ६. for the Jas of M. Reinaud’s original 
व्ण transcript alters the sense of this | च ma. ues 1 
9 (४ Killed” in 419 ag 10 smended version shews that Narda- 
ॐ uvelle dynastie me parai ; placé le Bouddhism 
nisme, et jattribue xeon par | pre hp gd rem le e par le Brahma- 
Rajepout. —Reinaud.] 


médailles que M, Wilson वन @origine = 
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Shortly after the appearance of M. Reinaud’s collection of 
extracts, I had occasion to submit to the Royal Asiatic Society some 
remarks upon the accuracy of the text of the then solitary copy of 
the Arabic original of Albirtnf, in connection with a more specific 
endeavour to illustrate the coins of the Hindi Kings of Kabul.’ 
Without entering into any recapitulation of the arguments 
adduced, I may state briefly that I relied upon the following 
counterpart passages, obviously derived from the ‘Tarikh-i Hind,’ 
‘and preserved in the double texts of the ‘ Jém’ai-al-Tawérikh > 
to prove that the name of ‘ Laktouzeman’ was nothing more than 
an incorrect rendering of the designation of the tribe of Katar. 


WS 5 ebb aT py a HS es 
COL १७० 261 Le Cad, y eal 105), ७1 racks, 
Gils eR Se (द | ure “=> —S, १ “> 1,5! 3 le 
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‘ And Kank returned to his country, and he was the last of the Kutaurman kings. 
And it happened that the times were prosperous for him, and fortune exalted him 
and he lighted upon many of the treasures of former kings, and grew strong in con- 
sequence; and he shone with these sources of wealth and treasure until he grew 
proud, and forgot his duty, and committed some great wickedness; and the people 
turned from him in complaint towards his vizir, because of his wicked deeds, and con- 
fined him for correction. Then he acquired do again, and after his death 
there reigned over them of Brahmans, Samund, and after Samund, Kuml4, and 
after him Bhim ;’ etc 


1 [ ‹ Coins of the Hind4 Kings of Kabul.’ Jour. Roy. As. Soe., ix., 177.] 

2 [ Rashid-al-din, ^. 710 ] न o> 

3 [ Elphinstone’s ‘ Caubul,’ 376. Burnes’ 1 „ Burnes’ 
- 090० p 206. 218. 281 क See also ‘Memoirs of Baber,’ ए. 140. Baihaki (461 
A.H.) mentions the race in connexion with the celebrated Tie, under Mahméd and 


Masa'td, os lige j) 1 ose 9 pd (9 > ५५०. 
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The parallel Persian passage from the ‘ Jém’ai-al-Tawarikh,’ 
in the British Museum, is subjoined :-— 
~ GI Put ५५ Jy 4 ane wily 3 iis lw we 1५५4 ६.+ uy ७. 
Ly) nin MOS 50 pig + ~ Gils ^ op Ems 
9 OS Spe Othe 2 ob fe 9 OS Umm 9258 yall dee 
9 19+ gj) ५ 9 ad ५५५५ ५० car sly jl gl ७, ) oe 

+ @€ gj oe 

‘And Kank returned to his own country, and was the last of the Kutaurman 
kings. Fortune so favoured him, that he found many treasures of (former) chiefs, 
and in consequence he became proud and exalted: at length he gave way to dis- 
graceful conduct, on which account the people complained of him to his vizir. The 
vizir took him into custody for the purpose of correction, and confined him. Anda 
second time he became ruler over the kingdom. After his death, Samund, from 
among the Brihmans, became king, and after him Kuml(é, and after him Bhim:’ ete. 

The Persian sentence, corresponding with the commence- 
ment of the above, from two copies of the ‘ Térikh-i Binékiti’ (an 
abridgement of the other work) reads thus :— 

Oy yy gS (७५५५ ys! + , LhS gj) ५९ 5 
‘and after him [came] Kank, and he was the last of the Kutaurman kings.’ 
A similar extract, from another less perfect copy, runs— 
j 9) | at 4 os ति) 171 1 Laub ey) 3) 5 ESS 9) | ax 3) 3 
+ * ee „~ ५ 5५५ deel. apy 

The better class of the Indian copies of this MS. give the 
name more correctly, as (11). 

Thus much for the historical information contributed by 
Albirani. That there are difficulties associated with its full 
and unreserved acceptance is not to be denied, but the most 

striking defect seems to consist in his making a continuous suc- 
cession of the line of kings from Samanta to Bhim-pél, without 
either the needful break in point of time, or change of locality 
of dominion, from Bhima-deva to Ananga-pél. I am bound, too, 
to allow his testimony, as to the epoch of the carlier princes of | a 
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K&bul, to be subjected to the criticism supplied by a passage in 
the ‘Jém’ai-al-Hikdy&t,’ which brings in Kumli (written 
Kulmi in some MSS.) as a cotemporary of ’Amrilais, 4.H. 
265 to 289— a.p. 878 to 901. It is true that the compiler of a 
succession of Tales does not ordinarily carry the weight that 
belongs to the writer of history ; and favourite oriental legends, 
as is well known, are suited, from time to time, with many and 
various heroes; but the author of the ‘ Jém’ai-al-Hik4yat’ is 
something better than a mere story-teller, and his residence at 
Dihli under Altamsh—a.n. 607, a.p. 1211—gave him advan- 
tages, in sifting Indian legends, of no mean order. However, as 
I have more than once had occasion to remark, I am not in a 
position at this moment to enter into any general re-consider- 
ation of the various questions which, from fime to time, present 
themselves among these papers, but content myself with laying 
before my readers all readily-accessible documents calculated 
to illustrate the particular subject under notice." 

I annex the Persian text of the tale concerning Kumla, from 
an old MS. of Mr. H. T. Prinsep’s :-— 

NN poly ~) 
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1 See also Af. Reinaud: ‘Mémoire sur I'Inde,’ Paris, 1849, pp. 76, 209, 246 
Sir HM, 1-7४-2 Pre प tn 
t : ‘Ghazni,’ by E. T., ‘Jour. Koy. As “9 1X5 Namah’ of Sharaf | 
the € व 9180 छ be found in the Persian MS. ‘ Zafar-Namah,’ of Sharaf-al- 


din Ali Yazdi,—a.u. 828; and in its translation, ‘ Histoire de Timar-Bee’ : Pctit de 
la Croix. Paris, 1723.] | 
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Like many other instances of Oricntal transeri ptions, the dif- 
ferent MS. copies of the original work vary materially in the 
formation of the sentences and the interchange of optional verbs, 
while the substance of the narrative is, however, fully preserved. 
A good MS. in my own possession, one of the few that Ranjit Singh’s 
library boasted of, develops this contrast in a remarkable degree. 
The name of the Hindé prince is there correctly given as 4S. 
Sakéwand is noted in Albirdéni’s unpublished coyeme (99, 

I do not like to omit, while I hardly know where most 
properly to insert, the translation of the inscription on the Iron 
L&t at Dikli. It will be that the hero of this record remains 
for the present unidentified with any potentate named ‘in local 


४ mentions it as & of sonie i ae in Masa’(ad’s tinie, , Sed also 
Ab@'-l-fedi, text, p. 464. 1 ona, i, ए. 460, and ‘Memoirs of Baber,’ ‘ Sejawend,” iD 
Loghar, ¢. 148.) < 1 ) 
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annals or with any sovereign whose place in history might be 
determined approximately from numismatic associations. 

In reproducing this translation in connexion with the 
Medieval Hindé dynasties, I must remark that I consider that 
Prinsep has assigned too high an antiquity to the style of 
writing employed on the monument :—] 


LITHOGRAPHS AND TRANSLATIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS 
TAKEN IN ECTYPE BY CAPT. T. 3. BURT. 


In June, 1838, I commenced the agreeable task of laying before my 
readers that portion of Capt. Burt’s budget of inscriptions which was 
couched in the old Pali character. I now take up the second division, 
containing those in-what has been designated by himself ‘the No. 2 
character of the Allahabad. pillar:’ to which series belong three very 
interesting inscriptions, two entirely new from Central India; and one, 
known far and wide certainly, as far as its existence and its supposed 
illegibility are concerned, but hitherto never placed before the learned 
in its true condition, so as to allow a fair trial at its decipherment. I 
allude to the short inscription on the celebrated iron pillar at Dihli, of 
which I published in 1834, an attempted copy taken by the late Lieut. 
Wm. Elliot at the express request of Dr. Mill; but it was 80 in- 
geniously mismanaged, that not a single word could be made out! 
and there can be no wonder at this, if the reader will take the trouble 
to compare Lieut, Elliot’s plate (pl. xxx., vol. iv.) with the reduced litho- 
graph of Capt. Burt’s facsimile! I should perhaps remark that I litho- 
graphed the plate [xxxiii., vol. vii. | before transcribing it for the pandit, 
so tnat there could be no partial bias towards a desired construction of 
any doubtful letter. Nothing of the kind, however, was necessary : 
the letters are well-formed and well-preserved, notwithstanding the 
hard knocks which the iron shaft has encountered from the ruthless 
invaders of successive centuries. I need not enter upon the history of 
the Dihl{ iron pillar,’ but shall confine myself to the restoration and 
explanation of the record it contains. 

The language is Sanskrit; the character is of that form of Nagari 
which I have assigned to the third or fourth century after Christ, the. 
curves of the letters being merely squared off: perhaps on account of 
their having been punched upon the sarface of the iron shaft with a 
short chens of steel. 


\ [ There is no trustworthy tradition, that I am aware of, concerning the original 
location of this monument. } 
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The composition is poetical, consisting of six lines, or three slokas, 
in the Sardula-vikridita measure :—it is observable that the first line is 
written in a much smaller hand than the remainder. 

The purport of the record is just what we might have calculated to 
find, but by no means what was fondly anticipated, or what will satisfy 
the curiosity so long directed to this unusual and curious remnant of 
antiquity. It mercly tells us that a prince, whom nobody ever heard 
of before, of the name of Dhava, erected it in commemoration of his 
victorious prowess. He was of tho Vaishnava faith, and he occupied 
the throne he had acquired (at Hastinapura?) for many years; but he 
seems to have dicd before the monument was completed. As there 
ig no mention of royal ancestry we may conclude that he was an 
usurper. 

The only interesting picce of information it contains, is that 
Dhava’s arms were employed against the Vahlikas of Sindhu, who 
were combining their forces to invade his territorics. 

The Bahlikas are generally admitted by the learncd to be the 
Bactrians, or people of Balkh; but here the expression sindhor jitd 
vdhlikd, the ‘conquered Vahlikas of the Sindhu’ proves that, at the 
time of Dhava, the Bactrian principalities extended into the valley of 
the Indus,—and it further proves, what we have been 16 to suspect 
from the numerous coins with unknown Greck names in the PAnjab, 
that, instead of being totally annihilated by the Scythians 120 years before 
Christ, the descendants of the Grecks continued to rule, perhaps for a 
century or two after Christ, in the regions south of the Paropamisan range. 
If the authority of a graven monument of high antiquity be received as 
preferable to the variable readings of books, we should correct the 
STRAT and Teta of the ` Ramayana’ and of Hemachandra’s 
lexicon, to चार्हिका. 

As in the Allah4bad inscriptions, the pillar is called ‘his arm of 
fame,’ and the letters engraved thereon are the typical cuts and wounds 
inflicted on his enemies by his sword writing his immortal fame ! Raja 
Dhava has left behind him, at any rate, a monument of his skill in 
forging iron, for the pillar is a well-wrought circular shaft of iron of 
considerable magnitude.' 

(TRANsLATION.) 

1. By him who, learning the warlike preparations and entrenchments of his 
enemics with their good soldiers and allies, a monument (or arm) of fame engraved 
by his sword on their limbs,—who, a master of the seven advantages,* crossing over 


I {2 223 feet above ground, by 5 ft. 3 in. in circumferen 
न © 5! १ „ ७ प्रा, ce. ] 

* The sapta-sukhdni are the same as t h : ‘ li are Aen = 

£ explained in the last inseription © saptingani or ‘scven limbs’ © os 
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(the Indus ?), 80 subdued the प ४६6 of Sindhu, that even at this day his dis- 
ciplined force!.and defences on the south (of the river) are sacredly respected by them. 

2. Who, as a lion seizes one animal on quitting hold of another, secured posses- 
sion of the next world when he abandoned this,—whose personal existence still re- 
mains on the earth through the fame of his (former) deeds; the might of whose arm, 
—even though (he be) mow atrest (deceased) —and some portion too of the energy of 
him who was the destroyer of his foes,—still cleave to the earth. 

8. By him, who obtained with his own arm an undivided sovereignty on the 
earth for a long period, who (united in himself the qualities of) the sun and moon, 
who had beauty of countenance like the full moon :—by this same Raja Dhava, having 
bowed his head to the feet of Vishnu, and fixed his mind on him,—was this very lofty 
arm of the adored Vishnu (the pillar) caused to be erected.’ 


[This will probably prove to be the most convenient oppor- 
tunity to dispose of the Kutila Inscription from Barel:, which, 
although it affords little or no information of historical moment, 
is yet entitled to have its substance recorded in conjunction with 
the other local registers of a proximate period, on account of the 
importance attaching to its text, in a paleographic point of 
view, combined with the positive date of its endorsement, which 
will be seen to have constituted one of the cardinal points of 
Prinsep’s system of alphabetical developments !—] 


ACCOUNT OF AN INSCRIPTION FOUND BY MR. ए. 8S. BOULDERSON, 
IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF BARELI. 

The original copy of this inscription was taken in 1829 or 1830 from 8 stone dug 
up near a village called Illahab&s, about fifteen miles N.E. from Visalapar, in the 
Bareli district. . . . . = + 

[ Prinsep proceeds to add :—] 

Col. Stacy’s pandit has furnished a modern version of the inscription ; but, on 
comparing it with the original facsimile, so many deviations were found, that I pre- 
ferred going through the whole with Kamalakanta Pandit; aud I may safely say 
that the transcript now given is hardly doubtful in a single letter. It is no small 
compliment to Mr. Boulderson’s transcriber, that in but one place is 9 letter omitted, 
and in one only a letter in excess added. | 

Kamalfkanta asserts that the language and poetry of this inscription is superior 
to anything he has yet seem of the sort. This is partially visible in the —- 
where, although, to our taste, hyperbole superabounds, the elegance and applicability 
of the eulogistic metaphors is very perceptible. This translation is agaiu the work 


1 Janavidhi the pandit thinks to be ‘a military post.’ —I prefer simply “diseiplined 
body of men,’ or ‘ discipline.’ 
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of my youthful assistant, Sarod4prasid Chakravartti, merely idiomatized a little by 
myself. It is nearly literal throughout. 

The facts made known to us by the text are altogether new. We have heard 
neither of the Chhindu race nor of R&jé Lalla. He was, it seems, the son of 
Malhana, the younger brother (chargé d'affaires, and probably an usurper), of 
माखण्ड प्रताप, Mdnschanda-pratépa a name which the pandit insists upon 
converting to M4rtanda Pratapa, (‘powerful as the Sun,’) a3 more consonant 
with Hind@ nomenclature. Maénschanda’s father was Viravarma, who is simply 
stated to be of the race of Chyavan, a mahdrishi of mythologic fame, who captivated 
and married the daughter of one Raja Sarjati; but as she disapproved of his vener- 
able age, he interceded with Aswini-kum4ra, dipped himself in a pond, and was 
rejuvenilized in the shape of that god. On the celebration of his nuptials, the gods 
being present, Indra, astonished at his new disguise, levelled his thunder at the 
Muni, who then petrified the god with his frown, as is stated in the text. 

The temples thus appear to have been built by a petty raja and his wife, in the 
Samvat year 1049, at a village called Mayuta, in the district of Bhushana. Enjoying 
the advantage of proximity to Kanauj, they procured good poets and artists to ang 
and record their praises 

This is the first time I have remarked the name of the alphabetical character 
mentioned. It is called the Kutila, by which denomination we must in future 
describe all documents written in the same hand, mid-way between the modern 
Devanagari and the Gauri type. A specimen of the alphabet is given in pl. xrxviil. 
It is a peculiarity that the vowels or diphthongs ai and au, are always written like ¢ 
and o with a single mark above the line. The long é, 4, and ai initial, do not occur. 


(Exrgacts From THE Transtation py Shropiprasip CHAKRAYVARTI.) 


Verse 3. May the royal race of Chhindu, erst the scene of Lakshmi’s pastime 
and dalliance, the field of war and exercises of well-disciplined soldiery, the sea of 
delight of famous princes, the lake wherein Lakshmi disported as a swan, the moon 
of repose of those who had completed the career of heroes and a consuming fire to 
their enemies, be honourable! 

4. A Mah&-rishi named Chyavan, he whose frown restrained the pride of the 
chief of gods (Indra) when he had committed the well-known crime:—who by 
his fame was celebrated in all quarters of the world—was the founder of this race. 

5. Of this family, famed for many good actions, was born Viravarma, who was 
the ornament of the world, and the crown-jewel of kings; in whose house Lakshmi 
took up her abode, foreseeing in it’the birth place of many future eminent persons 
who would be her protectors. 

6. He, Viravarma, in noble qualities well resembled the kings of the Solar line; 
he was powerful, pious, beautiful, famous, pure, serious, venerable, veracious, moral, 
surrounded by the educated, attended by virtuous men; his court was the seat. of 
ne eT: patience, and other virtues. ~ 

. From him descended M&nschanda-pratapa, a man of warm spirit, who anni- ` 
hilated his foes as mud dried up by his rays; who was the ornament of ah people, nay 
of the whole world; before whose armies, the multitude of heroic enemies depressing... 
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the earth with their heavy tread, retreated gasping into the abode of serpents (२४819) 
and bore it down with their weight. . . . . 

9. His footstool was worn by the crowns of the numerous princes crowding to do 
him homage. He was the lord of the earth whom the three great oceahs encircle as 
a waistband (rashond). He dried up the ocean by the continual intercourse of foreign 
princes, as Rama of old. He occupied the ocean like the mountain on the 
sea-shore. . . . + 

13. His wife Chuluki, adorned with shining qualities, was the nonpareil of her 
day, and was like the new moon to the lotus faces of his other wives; she was 
descended from the royal line of Iswara. 

14. From her was born a moon-like heroic prince named Lalla, who soon 
mastered the world, On all sides shone the purity of his virtues as the white kumuda 
flower, the moon, or ivory. He was the Sumeru among the circle of the mountains 
of his military officers, On his arm Lakshmi cast a fond glance as she quitted the 
house of his enemies, He was the root of the Chhindu line 

15, Strange was it that at his birth flowers were strewed from heaven on the 
palace of Malhana, and bees swarmed to sip their honey; seeming by their hum to 
announce 118 future greatness.) . = = . : 

20. On his advent, although the earth now groans under the Kali-yuga, the golden 
age (Satya-yuga) again visited this town, a town adorned with wells, lakes, tanks, 
and neighbouring parks stocked with various animals, whose inhabitants are always 
rejoicing, and which is borne on the crest of the earth. | 

21. He presented these sacred villages, inhabited by the wealthy and the civilized, 
shaded by pleasant trees and watered by pellucid streams, in a chartered gift to the 
brahmans, : 

22. He caused to be dug up a beautiful and holy canal? near his own palace, 
himself a director of the right course to his subjects, as Bhagiratha was to Ganga. 

23. His wife named Lakshmi . . = = = - ष 

27. In this way the minds of the husband and 2 wife being sensible of the 1 
bility of earthly possessions; and the stain of the Kali-yuga having been removed 
by their growing virtues, the one (or raja) has caused this temple to be established 
in honour of the god who wears a crescent in his brow; while the other (or queen) 
did as much in honour of Parbati. . . = > . | 

36. May prosperity always attend him and his equally-endowed lady, Lakskmi— 
him, the chief hero of the Chhindu line—who with sword besmeared = with the mud 
formed by the exudation of his enemies’ elephants’ temples has carved out his praise 
on all sides, i aS ६ 

31. May Devi, who dwelleth among mankind to on promote prosperity and 
avert evil, destroy the sins of Lalla, of his family, children, and inmates. eae 

32. The villages of Mayuta in Bhushana with its क were consecra 
to the above-mentioned god and goddess, under the denominat of Devapalli. 

33. The famous Lalla granted by charter one-fourth of his revenues to the same 
deities for their worship and other ceremonies. ९ se hs 

34. This येम was composed by the poet Neh&l, son of Siva Rudra, of th 
race of Vatsyamuni, an attendant at the court of the raja, whose character was worthy 
of his name. 


1 So Cicero of Plato: ‘Dum in cunis apes in labellis डु re 
2 Katha-ndma, ‘called Katha;’ probably the vulgar term applied to it ass 
artificial canal, Anglicé ‘ cut.’ | 
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35. May Neh4l’s wreath of mellifluous verses shine on the bosom of the learned 
like a string of pearls, the source of general delight, ornamented with flowery meta- 
phor and tied with the string of Lalla’s virtues! 

36. This composition was copied by the son uf Vishnu-hari, an inhabitant of 
Gaur, a proficient in the Kutila character. 

37. It was engraved by Soman4tha, the son of Kamadeva, who came over from 
Kanyakubja, well skilled in the use of the instruments of engraving. 

Tn the Samvat year 1049, on the 7th of the dark half of the month of Marga 
(Agrahana), Thursday. (Corresponding with Thursday, 5th November, a.p. 992.) 


[The second inscription on the Golden' Lat at Dihli 
(Firozabad) takes its appropriate place in illustration of the 
proximate close of the Hindu power in Hindistén. 

The monolith whereon this memorial is traced—like the 
kindred pillar at Allahabad—was, in the first instance, exclu- 
sively devoted to the exhibition of a counterpart. text of the 
Edicts of Asoka; and here, again, succeeding generations are 
seen to have taken advantage of the ready-prepared monument 
to supplement a record of their own prowess. 

It is necessary to note that the original site of this Lat was 
near Khizrabad, immediately west of the Jamna, at the foot of 
the Sewélik mountains, whence the column was removed to 
Dihli by Feroz Shah (4.4. 752 to 790).2 


(So called from the gilt HWY Xalaga ‘pinnacle or ball,’ placed on its summit 
by Feroz Shah,—its size is given by Shams-i Ser Aj %‰ eight hich were 
sunk in the masonry of its foundation!) : 0 4 
> [ The — for this statement is Shams-i 86६), > cotemporary of Feroz 
8080. The annexed passages give the account in his jax: weal — 
८१०१५) ol la ~ 5 39 lo = sy ह~ 9 पिर थ yp 3.० ह 
Nog autho colelie oy (११५ 
The text goes on to say that they were transported to Dihli,and...... 
1 | sow lo ५५ ia 2 । ol Vio a 8 = 38 we \, SK 
१ += YEG + CLES + 1 alg 2b ८2; ye 
Cand Fe 2 (~. “tera 
It is subsequently intimated that it is the Khizréb4d lat, which still bears on-its 
surface the Edicts of Asoka, and the more modern inscription of Visala-deva, “The 
fom Mone” which is inscribed exclusively with the same Edicts of Asoka, camé 
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The following is Colebrooke’s rendering (^.6.8. Res.’ viit., 130) 
of the Sanskrit text, which has been verified by Prof. Wilson 
from an independent copy of the-original made by myself :— 

‘In the year 1220 [a.p. 1164], on the fifteenth day of the bright half of the 
month of Vaisikh (this monument) of the fortunate Visala Deva, son of the fortunate 
Vella Deva, King of Sakambhari : 

As far as the Vindhya, as far as the Him&dri, having achieved conquest in the 
course of travelling to holy places; resentful to haughty kings, and indulgent to those 
whose necks are humbled; making Aryavarta once more what its name signifies, by 
causing the barbarians to be exterminated; Visala-Deva, supreme ruler of Sakambhari 
and sovereign of the earth, is victorious in the world. 

This conqueror, the fortunate Vigraha Raja, King of Sakambhari, most eminent 
of the tribe which sprang from the arms (of Brahma), now addresses his own descend- 
ants: By us the region of the earth between Himavat and Vindhya has been made 
tributary ; let not your minds be void of exertion to subdue the remainder 

Tears are evident in the eyes of thy enemy's consort; blades of grass are perceived 
between thy adversaries’ teeth ; thy fame is predominant throughout space ; the minds 
of thy foes are void (of hope) ; their route is the desert where men are hindered from 
passing; O Vigraha Raja Deva, in the jubilee occasioned by thy march. May thy 
abode, O Vigraha, sovereign of the earth, be fixed, as in reason it ought, in the 
bosoms (akin to the mansion of dalliance) of the women with beautiful eye-brows, 
who were married to thy enemies! There is no doubt of thy being the highest of 
embodied souls, Didst thou not sleep in the lap of Sri, whom thou didst seize from 
the ocean, having churned it? 

In the year, from the fortunate Vikramaditya, 1220, on Thursday the 15th day of 
the bright half of the month Vaisakh. This was written in the presence of... 
by Sri-pati, the son of Mahava, a K4yastha of a family in Gauda: at this time the 
fortunate Lakshana 2818, a Raja-putra, is prime minister 

Siva the Terrible, and the universal monarch !’ 

I have only one objection to make to the transliteration upon 
which this rendering is based, and that is to the conversion of 
the minister’s name into ओीमद्त्तशपालं in leu of the aft 
wWaquyyre, which is obvious on the column. My eye is not 
likely to have deceived me in the mere transcription of the 
original, especially as my attention was necessarily directed to 
the opening letter of the name in reference to the occurrence of 
the self-same designation on one of the coins published by me कप 
the ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’; and I am the more confirmed in the 
accuracy of my reading by finding that Said Ahmad’s artist, 
who, clearly, well understood the character, has equally given 
this letter the form of सु. 
` १ [५+५८.4) UT‘ Astr-oos-Sumnidecd.’ be Syud Ahmed Khén. Dibli, १864) 
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To conclude this broken series of documentary illustrations, 
and to mark authoritatively the eclipse of the Imperial sway of 
the Hindis in their own land, I annex the earliest extant boast 
of the conquering Moslems, preserved in the inscription—in 
the official language and character of Central Asia—which 
records the capture of the ancient city of Dihli (Sirf) in a.m. 
587 '= a.p. 1191, and the erection of the Muhammadan Mosque, 
whose gateway it adorns, and whose very walls and cloisters, it 
needed scarcely to tell us, were constructed out of the materials 
obtained from the demolition of the existing temples of the 
idolaters ; the original cost of the twenty-seven edifices of this 
nature specified in the text is pretentiously estimated at count- 
less sums: of Dillials.? 
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SECTION OF PART OF THE EAST COLONNADE AT THE KUTB. 
(Fergusson’s ‘ Handbook of Architecture,’ p. 418.) 


„ ° [This date is by no means unimportant in itself ; as, if it be as true in its 
mtention as it is in its expression, it anticipates the epoch ordinarily assigned to 
the Muhammadan conquest of India by two years. ] | 

‡ [The sum absolutely expressed is 20,00,000 of this representative of value, 
for each temple—or 540,00,000 in all. The specific name of the coin, as found in 
this inscription, is read by Said Ahmad as ६ Vga) J—a more exact examination of 
the original proves the word to be 8 | J but the orthograghy is a matter of 
minor importance, as the derivation of त ह term is palpable, and we know from the 
T4j-al-Ma4sir that the coin in question must have been the ordinary standard of the 
country in a.H.614, The author of the latter work writes the word J 1934. 
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I suppose the original currency to correspond with the billon money of Prithyi Raja _ 


and others, which was imitatively adopted by the Muhammadans in the early days of 
their occupation of Hinddstan. ] a 8 
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The conqueror’s name here emblazoned, will be seen to be 
that of Kutb-ud-din Ai-heg, though the humble dignities he 
assumes, and the insertion of his feudal Sultans’ titles and desig- 
nations on the tablet on the northern entrance (dated in aH. 
[5 ]92), must relieve him of any charge of doubtful allegiance." 


CONCLUDING PORTION OF THE INSCEIPTION UNDER THE ARCH OF THE 
EASTERN GATE OF THE EKUTB MOSQUE, DIHLI. 
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The epigraph over the outer archway of the eastern entrance 
also embodies Kutb-ud-din’s name in the following terms :— 
४० ७ 7 ५ Che! pall bE oS oly Pas * ol 


For the full exhibition of the localities, I again avail myself 
of Mr. Fergusson’s kindness, and the wonted liberality of his . 


1 [ may as well append the substance of this brief record ---)9+-~ =. .. at ए 
५] 1 pol dle 3८ = coe. - ~ y call ^~ 
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A few of the inscriptions at the Kutb were first published by Walter Ewer 
the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ xiv., p. 480. Said Ahmad’s work, above quoted, gives 
elaborate facsimiles, and transcriptions into modern. Arabic, of all the important 
legends. Indeed, the Wola ॥ tt, Asir-us-Sannadid, as a publication, would 
do credit to our best archeological associations. I am glad to learn that M. Garcin 
de Tassy has promised us a full and complete translation from the original Urdé.m 
which it is written—See ‘ Journal Asiatique,’ viii., ए. 536. 1857. | 
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publisher, Mr. Murray, and reproduce the ground-plan of © 


the ruins in old Dihli, prepared for the ‘ Handbook of 
Architecture’? :— 
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a = r. Fergusson remarks :—‘“ To understand the ground-plan (of the ruins in 
old Di a li), it is a necessary to bear in mind that all the ना axe A Hindu, and all 
the walls of Mahometan, architecture. It is by no means easy to determine whether 





the pillars now stand as originally arranged y the Hi ब 
ecranged by the y the Hindus, or whether they have ~_ 

been a taken down and re-arr by the conquerors.” The inscription above quoted ~ 

conclusively determines the architectural history of the building. ] 
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छः And to complete the pic- 
3 torial illustration of this sec- 
tion of the subject, I further 
borrow from the same source 
a sketch of the Kutb Minar 
itself, whose position in the 
ground-plan is marked by the 
` dark double circle to the south 
of the square. 


‘The minér is 48 ft. 4 in. in diameter 
at the base, and, when measured in 1794, 
was 242 ft. in height. Even then, how- 
ever, the capital was ruined, so that ten 
or perhaps twenty feet must be added to 
this to complete its original elevation. 
It is ornamented by four boldly project- 
ing balconies; one at 90, the second at 
140, the third at 180, and the fourth at 
203 feet from the ground; between which 
are richly sculptured raised belts contain- 
ing inscriptions. In the lower story the 
projecting flutes are alternately angular 
and circular, in the second circular, and 
in the third angular only; above this 
the min&r is plain, but principally of 
white marble, with belts of the red sand- 
stone, of which the three lower stories 
ee are composed.’—Fergusson’s ‘ Handbook 

~ ~ of Architecture,’ i. 421. 
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celebrated monument bears on its walls memorials of 
the following Sultans :— । 

1. On the engraved circlets of the lower story, the name and 
titles of Muhammad-bin-Sam, and traces of those of his ‘ Sipah- 
salar,’ Kutb-ud-din. 

2. Over the doorway of the second story, the designation 
and honorific titles of Shams-ud-din Altamsh, which are reite- 
rated on the circlets of that division of the building itself, and 
are repeated on the walls of the third and fourth stories. 

3. The name of Firoz Shah figures on the fifth story, in 
connexion with its restoration, under date 770 ^. प. 
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4. And the lower entrance is superscribed with a record of 
repairs executed under Sikandar-bin-Bahlol, and dated 909 a.x. 


Having disposed of the inscriptions, I now proceed to sum- 
marize the more remarkable coins of this ‘Chohan,’ or ‘bull 
and horseman’ series, that have been published since Prinsep 
wrote. The copper money of Varka-deva has already been 
alluded to (p. 42). Passing over Syalapati and Samanta, whose 
issues are sufficiently described in Prinsep’s text, I come to the 
third king on the list, the Kumliéa of the Arabic version, and 
ait खुद्‌ वयकः of the coins. (‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, ix., pl. i., figs. 
5, 6, 7.) ८ 

A specimen of Bhima-deva’s mintage appears conspicuously 
in Prinsep’s plates. Of Jaya-pal, we have no monetary record, 
and are able only doubtfully to identify his successor, Anung-pal, 
with the potentate who put forth the not uncommon coins bear- 
ing on the obverse (the ‘bull’ side) the title Bt समन्त देव, with 
the name of श्री अणंग पाल देव [रा]जा on the reverse! The 
variants of the Arabic and Persian name of (| may 
possibly find a correct definition in the Sanskrit form of the 
name of ओरी Faqy पालदेव, a monarch whose coins? assimilate 
to those of Anung-pal, and whose designation under this ortho- 
graphy is seen to have been in current acceptance in the 
nomenclature of the period 13 The money of Madana-p4la-deva 
became early known to us;‘ and his date of 1096 a.p. has been 
satisfactorily made out. Prithvi Raja scarcely needed to have 
his prominent place in history verified by his mintages, which, 
however, in their abundance’ and sites of discovery, conclusively 
confirm the extent of his sway. 

I can now definitively assign to Someswara-deva of Ajmir, 
the coins bearing on the obverse असावरी with the usual 
क HBL i 91 

* [‘ Jour. Roy. As, Soc.,’ ix., pl. i, figs. 11, 12.] 


3 | Visala-deva Inscription, ए.. 325. ] “ [ Pl. xxvi. 27] 


* | See plates xxv. 21; xxvi. 30; also ‘Ariana A "xix, 18; ‘Jour..Roy. 
As, Soc,,” ix., pl. i., 14.] | 8 Antiqua,’ xix, 18; चभ. ण 
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ओरी समन्त S4—and on the reverse the name Wt सोमेश्वर देव. 
Though I have a new coin of the prince in question, I can add 
nothing to my previous rendering of the name of खी @tfa--- देव 
(‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, ix., pl. i, figs. 17, 18; Tod, i. 258 ?) 
Other unpublished coins of this series afford a fragmentary read- 
ing of a new designation, which appears to run ओरी पीपलराज देव, 
the obverse being imscribed, as in Someswara’s coins, with 
असावरी sft समन्त देव. 

I do not know that there are any more exclusively Hindi 
novelties in this section of numismatics that I can usefully 
refer to; but, before I leave the subject, I may be permitted to 
make. some observations in reference to an original suggestion 
of my own, that the Bt हमीरः on the reverse of the immedi- 
ately succeeding Moslem coins was designed to convey the title 
of the spiritual representative of the Arabian Prophet on earth, 
bodied for the time being in the Khalif of Baghdéd. Sir 
H. M. Elliot, placing himself under the guidance of Captain 
Cunningham, has contested this inference.” I am not only 
prepared to concede the fact that Muhammad-bin-Sam uses 
this term in connection with his own name on the lower 
Kanauj coins, but I can supply further independent evidence, 
‘that my opponents could not then cite against me, in the 
association of this title with the names of the early Sultans 
of Dihli in the Pélam Inscription® (1333 VikramAditya) ; 


1 [¢Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, ix. pl.i, fig. 16; ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ xix., 28; Tod, 
1. 225 ; ii. 451.] 

® [ Elliot's ‘Muhammadan Historians of India,’ 152. | 

3 [ § AsGr-oos-Sunnadeed,’ p. [2/4 . The curious orthography of these names may 
be appropriately noted in this place. My readings will not, however, be found to 
co nd with those given by Said Ahmad’s pandit; hence it may be necessary ~ to 
state that my transliterations are derived independently from a corrected copy of the 


original inscription :— मौजदीन | 
—— 1. werqett 6. | 
2. gageta | 7. अला वुदीन 
3. शमययुहीन 8. नसीर्दीन 
4. कैरोज शाह | 9. श्रीहीरगयासदीने | । 
5. wargera 
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but, on the other hand, I can claim a still more definitive sup- 
port in an item of testimony contributed by the consecutive 
suite of the selfsame fabric of coins, where the इमीरः is replaced 
by the word षलीफ-- ए 12118. As far as I have yet been able to 
ascertain, this transition first takes place on the money of ’Alé- 
ud-din Masa’id (639-644 a.u.): and here again, I can afford, in 
all frankness, to cite further data that may eventually bear against 
myself, in recording that this reverse of At षलीक is combined 
in other cases with a broken obverse legend of .... अमीरलिम . --- 
which, being interpreted to stand for the (० ++) | ~+} of the 
Arabic system, may either be accepted as the Sanskrit counter- 
part legend of Altamsh’s anonymous coins in the Persian cha- 
racter,’ or be converted into a possible argument against my 
theory, if supposed to represent the independent spiritual 
supremacy claimed by subsequent Sulténs of Dihlf: which last 
assignment, however, will scarcely carry weight in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge. As regards the difficulty raised 
respecting the conventional acceptance of the ओरी समन्त देव 
of the coins as an historical, rather than an individually 
titular, impress, I have always been fully prepared to recog- 
_nise the linguistic value of the word Sama nta, and yet elaim 
to retain the Sri Samanta-deva—which comes down to us, 
in numismatic sequence, in the place of honour on so many 
mint issues—as an independent name or title, to which some 
special prestige attached, rather than to look upon it as an 
ordinary prefix to the designation of each potentate upon whose 
money it appears. And such a decision, in parallel apposition 
to the succession. of the titles of Sm Hamira and Khalifa just 
noticed, would seem to be strikingly confirmed by the replace- 
ment of this same legend of Sri Samanta-deva, on the local coins 
of Chéhad-deva, by the style and title of the Moslem suzerain 
to whom that raja had eventually to concede allegiance. 
The two classes of coins to which I allude, may, for the: ` ` 


॥ [ ५ th aT 18/11. le 8 Ed. 7 
«Pathan Sultans of Dib’ by Ed. Thomas: Wertheimer, London, 1847; p. 17: 
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moment, be exemplified, the one in the type given in ‘ Ariana 
Antiqua,’ xix., 16; the other in pl. xxvi. 31, of the present 
volume. 

The former, when corrected up and amplified from more 
perfect specimens, will be found to bear the legends :—Osv. 
असावरी श्री समन्त देव. Rev. Ft AEE S4¢—while the latter 
will be seen to display an obverse epigraph of असावरी चरी 
समसोरल देवै with a reverse similar to the last.’ 

I understand this obverse legend to convey, in imperfect 
orthography, the name of Shams-ud-din Altamsh—whose other 
coins, of but little varied type, have a similarly outlined name, 
with the Moslem ओरी att: on the reverse.’ 

My space does not permit me to enter into any more full 
detail of the subordinate varieties of this class of money, which 
extends itself over many geographical ramifications, and leaves 
traces uf the original type among the local currencies for cen- 
turies after this epoch. But I may properly advert to two off- 
shoots of the family of earlier development. 

First—the coin, of which the annexed woodcut is a correct 
representation :—evincing in its typical treatment approximate 
alliance with the introductory mintages of Syala and Samante— 
having indeed the very title of the latter monarch in Sanskrit 
on its obverse, with the name of Masa’id (gemma) of G 
(421 to 482 ax.) in the Kufic character on its = 
reverse. A similar piece—also from the cabinet 4) \"5 
of Mr. Bayley—exhibits less clearly, but with little _ & > 
room for controversy, the Arabic letters of the Qs 
name of Muhammad, another son of the great 
Mahmid! 

And finally, to demonstrate by a more modern example the 
favor which this stamp obtained with foreign conquerors, even 
as it was held in honour among the indigenous races, I may 





1 [ See also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xix. 31, 37 ; ‘Pathan Kings,’ p. 15.1 
2 [ Unpublished. ] 
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exhibit the accompanying sketch of a coin of ’Ala-ud-din 
Muhammad Kh’arizmi (569 to 617 a.x.) 


Ony. wpall Lal! Me plac + (,.॥ 
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Below the horse, in a line with the spear: .,.el Bamidn.\—E.T. ] 


SAURASHTRA COINS. 
(pl. xxvii.) 


In antiquity, the present series doubtless should take 
precedence of those depicted in the last three plates ; 
perhaps it should rank next to the Behat or Buddhist 
group, for it has an important symbol in common with 
them. My only reason for delaying to notice it until the 
last, has been the hope of receiving a further accession of 
specimens from Lieut. Burnes, who lately forwarded me 
several coins, and afterwards wrote me that he had come 
on a further treasure of them in the course of some 
excavations in Cutch. 

A few specimens of the new accessions, selected by 
Wathen at Bombay, did not add much to the variety 
with which I had already become acquainted, from the 
collections of Karamat 1411 and Mohan Lal, of Lieut. 
Conolly, and especially of Col. Stacy. Some of these I 
have before made known ; other varieties have been long 
since published in Col. Tod’s plate of coins in the Trans- 
_actions of the Royal Asiatic Society; but there are many _ 


^ [Kings of Ghasnf,’ by Ed. Thomas; ‘Jour, Roy. As. Soo.’, p. 116, 1848.] ` ` 
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entirely new, in the plate I am now about to introduce 
to my readers. 

In the first place, however, I am pledged to prove 
that the type of this series of Indian coins is a fourth 
example of imitation of a Grecian original. The very 
style and beauty of the profile on some of the earlier 
specimens (figs. 1, 3, 10,) might be enough to convince 
an artist or a sculptor of the fact, for we might in vain 
seek such accurate delineations of the human features on 
any genuine Hind& coin: witness the degradation to 
which the very same device soon arrives under its Hinda 
adoption. But a comparison with the coins of the 
Arsakian and Sassanian dynasties of Persia, which are — 
confessedly of Greek origin, may go farther to satisfya ` 
sceptic on this point. The mode of dressing the hair ` 
belongs exclusively to Parthia: none of the genuine 
Bactrians even have it; and in the whole of our Indo- ~ 
Scythic acquaintance, it will only be seen on the medals 
of Kodos, engraved as figs. 11-13, of pl. xii. In him 
the likeness is perfect, and him, therefore, I would deem 
the progenitor of this Saurashtra group, 80 similar in 
size, weight, metal, and contour of the head. The 
marked distinction between the two is confined to the 
reverse. Here, a long Devanagari inscription, encircling 
a curious monogram, is substituted for the standing figure 
with his hitherto uninterpreted motto, maxaP....PaHePer. 

A -propos of this seemingly impossible Greek com- 
bination; even while I am writing this passage, the 
explanation starts to my imagination—like an enigma 
or puzzle laid aside for an interval, and taken up by 
chance in a position in which its solution strikes palpably 
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on the eye—and the wonder arises how it could have 
escaped detection at the first! It may be remembered 
that, in describing the various mottos on the reverses of 
the Kanerki and Kadphises group, in my last notice, I 
remarked a curious instance of the word oxpo, ‘ the Sun,’ 
being changed into apaoxpo, ‘ the great Sun.’? 

Now aero was also one of the original simple deno- 
minations of the same class, supposed to be of a like import 
with Mithra. By the rule of mutations, the addition of 
apaa Or apt, ‘ great,’ would lengthen the initial vowel of 
this word, or change it into an H, and produce the 
compound form, apanero, ‘the great Athra.’? Giving a 
Greek termination, and putting it as usual, in the geni- 
tive case, we shall have maxapoz aPanepor, ‘ of the blessed 
ard-Athra.’ This is the very expression existing on the 
coin, supplying only a single letter, A, which is cut off 
through the imperfection of the die. Here we havea 
happy illustration, as well of the connection between the 
several groups and their respective objects of worship, as 
of the gradual and necessary development which these 
interesting researches are calculated to produce. Further, 
on conversing, this moment, with a pandit from the 
Panjab, I learn that the Sun is called in the Pushta 
language आएत or आयत, a corruption, he says, from the 
pure Sanskrit आदित्य aditya, whence may be derived, in a 
similar manner, Ait-war or Et-war, the common Hindt 
expression for ‘Sunday.’ To all of these forms, the simi- 
क test hat he han jt met ith dapat of he gl 
the Jaunpur district, along with fifty others, which were immediately committed to 
the melting-pot. I may here take occasion to notice, that the pil grim who sold the 


three coins of Kadphises in the baz4r of Ben&res was not a Marth i, but a native-of 
the Panjab. | न 
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larity of the Zend word Athro is obvious, and we need 
therefore seek no refined subtlety in admitting it to 
worship as the etherial essence of the sun, since it can 
with so much more simplicity be understood as a common 
denomination of the solar orb itself. It should be re- 
marked that the effigy of apanero, like that of aero, has 
flames on his shoulders. 

I will not stop to inquire, whether the change from 
the Sanskrit ०६९० (Arka), to the Pushti or Zend aero 
(Aita), has any possible connection with a parallel change 
in the family designation of the Saurashtra princes who 
were, in the first centuries of the Christian era, marked 
by the affix ‘ Bhatarka,’ (‘cherished by Arka,’) but after- 
wards, for a long succession of reigns, were known by the 
surname of Aditya; but will proceed to describe the 
immediate contents of the plate now under review. 

Figs. 1-3 are placed at the head of the series, because in them the 
head bears the nearest analogy to its prototype. In fig. 1, indeed, the 
letters behind the head may be almost conceived to belong to xWaor. 
In the centre of the reverse is the so-called Chaitya symbol; which, 
had it only occurred on these descendants of a Mithraic coin, I should 
now be inclined to designate a symbol of the holy flame, trilingual and 
pyramidal, of the Sassanian fire-worship. The marginal writing may 
with certainty be pronounced to be an ancient form of Sanskrit ; but I 
cannot attempt to read it. In figures a, 2, ¢, 1 have copied the lines 
from three other coins, and have thus ascertained that a portion of the 
legend is the same in all, while the remainder varies. The former 
doubtless comprehends the regal titles; but in it there is no approach 
to the ordinary Indian terms of Raja, Rao, etc. The six parallel 
letters may be read परक्तपस. : which 

Figs. 4 and 5 differ from the preceding in the central device, whic 
now bears a rude resemblance to the human figure. The letters and 
general execution are very imperfect. se 

Figs. 6-9 are one step further removed from perfection. ae The 
legend, where best preserved, as in fig. 9, appears a mere repetition of 
the letter 2, with the suffix r, ri,and # There arc three letters behind 
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the head in fig. 7, which may be taken either for corrupted Greek, or 
for the Pehlvi of the Sassanian coins, 910, The central symbol has 
the form of 8 trident. Lieut. Burnes informs me that several hundred 
of these three species of coins were found in Katch in 1830 in a copper 
vessel buried in the ruins of Puragarh, twenty miles west of Bhoj, a 
place of great antiquity, and yet marked by the ruins of a palace and a 
mint. 

Figs. 10-12 are of a different type, though nearly allied to the 
former; they are not only found in Gujarat, but at Kanauj, Ujjain, and 
generally in Upper India. Lieut. Cunningham has just sent me im- 
pressions of five very well-preserved specimens procured at Ben4res, on 
which, in front of the face, are seen some letters, very like the Pehlvi 
character, ©<. The Sanskrit, too, is not of the elongated form of 
the upper group, but exactly like that of Wathen’s Gujar4t inscriptions. 
Not having yet succeeded in deciphering them, it is needless to copy 
out the mere letters at present. The symbol in the centre will be 
recognised as the peacock, sacred to Kuméra, the Mars of the RAjputs, 
alluded to in the preceding observations. 


|. [I extract from the ‘Jour. As. Soc., Beng.’, (vi. of 1855, 
N.S., No. lxxvi.), my decipherment of these legends, together 


With some further observations on the coins and their local 


कर = 


associations :-— 
Cr.1, Kvumdra Gupta, xxvii., figs. 10-12. 
.*५*- देवं जयति विजितादनिरवनिपति कमार गुप्तो 


Dev(0) jayati vizitévanir avanipati(h) Kumara Gupto. 
‘His Majesty, Kum4ra Gupta, who has subdued the earth, rules.’ 


Ci. 2. Sxanpa Gurta, ‘ J.R.A.S8.’, xii., pl. ii, figs. 52, 53. 
**०*४-विजितावनिर वनिपति जयति दैव स्कन्द YA य 
Vijitdvanir avanipati(r) jayati deva(h) Skanda Gupta-y. 
Cu.3. Bupya Gupva, ‘ J.R.A.S.’, xii, pl, ii., figs. 55. 57. 


-*० =» देव जयति तिजितावनिरवनिपति st बुध गुप्तो 
Dev(0) jayati vijitivanir avanipati(h) Sri Budha Gupto. 
When once fairly deciphered, these legends will be seen to present but few diffi- 


` culties. The lapidary inscriptions have already proved that the Gupta artists indulged 


in faulty Sanskrit orthography as well as in grammatical errors, 60 I need not detain 
my readers by any comments upon minor imperfections, while the general sense of 


“ the legend is sufficiently clear. I must mention that, in my Devan4gari transcripts, 
_ I have adhered servilely to the original legends impressed upon the coins; the version 
- in the Roman type is corrected up to Sanskrit requirements. . 
There is a superfluous द्यु (or possibly an %) after the WA on Skanda Gupta’s coins, 


dora 
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the use of which is not apparent, but which clearly takes the place of the final o in 
Kuméra’s legends. 

1 may note that Kum4ra Gupta’s coins display both the old form of a and the 
more specially Gupta outline of thatcharacter. (‘J.A.S.B.’, iv., pl. xlix., figs. 10 and 12.) 
The दयु is also seen in its transition state from the triple-lined letter of early days to 
the almost modern form; while, at times, it appears on Skanda’s money as a character 
not easily distinguishable from the later Kumara स just adverted to, This extensive 
modification of the दयु, in the numismatic alphabet, is the more curious, as the corres- 
ponding lapidary character retains all the essentials of its ancient outline throughout 
the Gupta inscriptions, from the Allah4béd pillar to Budha Gupta’s record at Eran ; 
and even on to Toraména’s inscription at the same place. 

The weights of these coins run as follows :— 

Nine fair specimens of Kum4ra’s mintages average 30.1 grains: highest weight, 

Eight fair specimens of Skanda’s coinage average 31.7 grains: highest weight, 35 
grains. 

Dr. Swiney’s coin of Budha (No. 55, pl. ii., ‘J.R.A.S.’, xii.) weighs 32 grains. 

Their relative rarity may be approximately inferred by the numbers of the coins 
of each prince in Col. Stacy’s, my own, and Mr. Freeling’s collections. 


¢ 7 


Kumara’s - ; + ; + ध छ 6 7 
Skanda’s ~ ४ : : . + ॥ 4 4 1 
Budha’s : 9 . ‘ ; : : 0 0 0 
Doubtful : . . 1 = ‘ 2 1 1 

Total . : 12 11 9 


These coins of the ‘peacock’ type would seem to have formed the recognised 
silver currency of the central and eastern provinces of the Gupta dominions; for, 
though they are found in limited numbers amid the hoards of the local coinage of 
the western states, the relative proportions seem to be reversed in the ‘ finds’ 
of the eastern districts of the Gupta empire. Those in my own collection have 
chiefly been obtained from Kanayj itself, while Mr. Freeling’s centre of operations is 
Hamirpur on the Jamn4; but all his nine pieces were obtained from the eastward 
of that river. 

It may be useful to summarize the proved dates, discovered on the various 
specimens of the ‘ peacock’ coins; the.consideration of the grounds whereon these deter- 
minations are based is to be found at p. 551, ‘J.A.S.B.’, No. vii. 1856. 

Of Kuméra’s coins, some bear ciphers for one Aundred, twenty, and one — 121; 
others display figures for 124; ome piece discloses a unit for 5, and another a sign 
which I doubtfully class as a 9, but in both these imstances the decimal लल 
is obliterated. 

Skanda Gupta’s money continues the series in the use of the same figures for one 
hundred, with the addition of two new symbols in the decimal place. 

Budha Gupta, in like manner, dates in the first century of the given era, but the 
value of his second cipher is undetermined. 

His inscription at Sanchi, it will be remembered, bears date 165. 


Cx. 4.—Toramaina. 
Silver : wt. 32 grrins: unique and unpublished. 
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Oxsversr.—The usual Sah type of profile, but with the artistic merits still further 
diminished. The head is turned the reverse way and looks to the left. 

In front of the profile are seen the figures for eighty with an indeterminate symbol 
in the unit place. | 

Revexse.—Device: Peacock greatly debased and facing more to the left. 


Leognv :—(facsimile)— yo F Az (१६ ig 4 1 \ sf = (DATE) oS )y 
| af नीवयकवदे यी तोरमाण 


Toramana, it will be remembered, is thus adverted to in the inscription on the 
Variha image at Eran in Bhop4l: “ When the great raja, Toram4na, the very famous 
and beautiful, the king of kings, governed the earth; in the first year of his reign, 
on the 10th day of Phalguna:” ete. (p. 249.) 
`  Prinsep, in noticing this monument, in connexion with the Budha Gupta record 

on the associate pillar, prefaces his translations with a summary of the relative dates 
of each inscription as illustrated by their respective contexts. He observes, ^“ The 
temple was built by Dhanya Vishnu, the confidential minister of Raja M&tri Vishnu, 
the son of Hari Vishnu, grandson of Varuna Vishnu, and great grandson of Indra 
Vishnu ; in the first year of the reign of Toram4na of Surishtra (?): and— 

‘ The pillar was erected by Vaidala Vishnu, the son of Hasti Vishnu, also grand- 
son of Varuna Vishnu; and at the cost of Dhanya Vishnu, on the 14th of Asarh in 
the year 165; in the reign of Budha Gupta in Surashtra, comprehending the country 
between . . . , the Kalindi or Jamn4 and the Narmada, or Nerbudda.” (p. 248.) 

Prinsep was clearly disposed to infer that the temple was built prior to the erec- 
tion of the pillar, and in this supposition I myself was formerly inclined to concur; 
but the degradation of the type of ToramAna’s imitation of the Gupta ‘ peacock’ coins 
places the matter beyond a question, and would leave me no alternative but to con- 
clude that Toram4na followed Budha Gupta after some inconsiderable interval; but 

-my late admission of Budha Gupta into the direct succession of the Gupta kings, 
which has been freely conceded on the absolute identity of the style of his silver 
money with that of the newly-deciphered pieces of Kumara and Skanda Gupta, has 
already sanctioned the result claimed by the present discovery. 

But this unique specimen of Toramana’s mintage furnishes us with further matter 
of speculation, in such portion of the date as still remains on its surface. The cipher 
for hundreds, which should appear opposite the forehead of the profile, seems to have 
been worn away in the course of the ordinary currency of the piece. The decimal 
figure is sufficiently well preserved ; and though it would be possible to read it as the 
टै for one hundzed, yet both its position and its outline alike claim for it the value of 
eighty: lowest in order appears a symbol which equally suggests a remote doubt, 
and, were there any figure, or portion of a figure, in the space below, it might be taken 
for a 9; except that, not only is there no cross-bar to complete that sign, but there 
is a semblance of an up-stroke beyond the second vertical line, which assimilates it 
with the Gupta unit entered last in the line in the plate of fac-similes, [pl. al. a-] 

` these interpretations be correct, we have Budha © upta dating up to 166, and 
Toramana issuing coin in what we may fairly conclude to be one Aundred aud eighty 
odd, eae the very period that might have been selected for his epoch: upon other 
grounds. | । 

The style of the coin legend also demands brief notice. It will be seen that the 
Gupta numismatic practice of arranging both the short and long vowel i above the 
line of mtr&s (or more frequently omitting them altogether), is here so far modern- 
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ized that the short fis brought down before, and the long t after, the consonant to 
which it is attached. The Budha Gupta inscription at Eran, like the Skanda Gupta 
writing at Kuh4on, still continues to use the o Yd form of the long vowel, while the 
Toramfna record symbolizes the sound by a character similar to that on the coin. 

The short vowel, on the other hand, is already fully subjected to the modified 
mode of expression in the Budha Gupta inscription. 

The Gujarat copper-plates of later days do not, however, accept these new forma, 
but adhere to the general outline of the ancient superposed vowel.'!—E.T, ] 


Figs. 13-15. The popular name for these rude coins—of silver and 
of copper—is, according to Burnes, in Gujarat, ‘Gadhia-ka paisaé’, ‘ Ass- 
money,’ or rather, ‘the money of Gadhia,’ a name of Vikramaditya, 
whose father Jayanta, one of the Gandharbas, or heavenly choristers, is 
reputed to have been cursed by Indra, and converted into an ass. 
Wilford, in his Essay on the Era of Vikramaditya, (‘As. Res.’, ix 
155) endeavours to trace, in this story, the Persian fable of Bahram- 
Gor’s amours with an Indian princess, whence were descended the 
Gardabhina dynasty of Western India (gardabha being the Sanskrit 
equivalent for gor, ‘an ass.’) The story is admitted into the prophetic 
chapters of the ‘Agni-Purana,’ and is supported by traditions all over the 
country. Remains of the palace of this Vikrama are shewn in Gujarat, 
in Ujjain, and even at Benares! The Hindus insist that this Vikrama 
was not a paramount sovereign of India, but only a powerful king of the 
western provinces, his capital being Cambat or Cambay: and it is 
certain that the princes of those parts were tributary to Persia from a 
very early period. The veteran antiquarian, Wilford, would have been 
delighted, could he have witnessed the confirmation of his theories 
afforded by the coins before us, borne out by the local tradition of 
a people now unable even to guess at the nature of the curious 
and barbarous marks on them. None but a professed studier of coins 
could possibly have discovereil on them the profile of a face after the 
Persian model, on one side, and the actual Sassanian fire-altar on the 
other; yet such is indubitably the case, as an attentive consideration of 
the accumulation of lines and dots on figs. 13, 16, will prove. The dis- 
tortion of the face has proceeded from an undue relief being given by 
the die-cutter to the forehead and cheek: and this has by degrees 
apparently deceived the engraver himself, who at last contents himself 
with a deeply projecting oblong button, encircled by dots, (figs. 16- 
18)! Should this fire-altar be admitted as proof of an Indo-Sassanian 
dynasty in Saurashtra, we may find the date of its etablishment in the 
epoch of Yesdijird, the son of Babtam-Gor ; supported by the concurrent 
testimony of the ‘ Agni-Purina, that Vikrarma,’ the son of Gadharupa, 


" [ Wathen, ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, iv., pl. at} 
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should ascend the throne of Malava (Ujjain) 753 years after the 
expiation of Chanakya, or a.p. 441. 

Fig. 17 is one of several very curious coins in Stacy’s cabinet. 
The obverse shews it to be a direct descendant of 15 or 16, the ‘ Chouka- 
dika’ of Stacy; while the Nagari inscription of the reverse is at once 
perceived to agree with the second, or Gaur, series of the Kanau) coins. 
I adverted to this fact before, and stated that it seemed to point to the 
paramount influence of the Pala family of Kanauj from Gaur in Bengal 
to Gujarat. The inscription has the letters खी सा - - - - Fea probably 
Sri Samanta or Samara Pala-deva. 

Fig. 18 is a more modern variety of the ‘Choukaduka,’ on bes 
the fire-altar is replaced by Nagari letters of the eleventh or twel 
century. The reading appears जी कैज Sri Kauja (?) but it is more 
probably ओरी काल Sri Kala, for we find a Kala-deva in the Gujarat 
list towards the close of the eleventh century, whom Wilford would 
identify with Visala-deva of Dihlf 

Figs. 19, 20. I have placed these two novelties from Stacy’s 

cabinet in juxtaposition with the Saurdshtra group, because we 868 
in them the evident remains of the ‘fire-altar’ device of figs. 13, 15. 
The body of the altar only is removed and replaced by the Sanskrit 
“it Sri; the opposite face has the very legible letters—gT#@ ४० or ४१ 
Hadsas, 40 or 41. The explanation ग जासस्‌ in Wilson’s Dictionary is— 
“the moon (in the language of the Vedas)’; but it would be hazardous 
to interpret Sri Hdsas as indicative of a lunar worship, or an adoption 
of a lunar motto, in contrast with the solar effigy and the fire emblems 
that preceded it. ft Sri, by itself, is still impressed upon the Shah- 
Alam coin of Malwa, which is denominated from this circumstance the 
Sri-sahi rnpee.' It is an epithet of the goddess Lakshmi, and denotes 
pure Hinduism in the reigning dynasty. 3 

Ids, taken separately, may be a contraction of Hastinapur or Hansi, 
the place of coinage, and @ YO may be ‘Samvat 40’ or 41, the year of 


Figs. 21 and 22 should rather have found a place among the Pala 
coins of Kanauj ; for on the reverse of both, sufficient of the Gaur alpha- 
betic characters are seen to enable us to fill up the whole reading as 
खी अजय देव Sri Ajaya-deva. The obverse seems to be a rude outline 
of a horse or a bull. 

At the foot of this plate I have inserted a few miscellaneous coins, 
which I was doubtful where to place with propriety, or which 8२९ 
reached me since the foregoing plates went to press. | 711 


' See vol. ii.—‘Useful Tables,’ p. 68. 
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Fig. 23 is in Stacy’s collection, a brass coin of unique appearance ; 
on the obverse, a seated figure, adorned with a ‘glory’; on the reverse, 
an urn containing flowers; and, across the field, in the ancient form of 
Sanskrit, aquta vagupati: around the margin, on both sides, 18 a 
garland of roses. 

Fig. 24 is a recent accession to Stacy’s collection; on one side a bull 
and staff, with the unknown word सतमत; on the other side, the 
peacock of Kum4ra and a palm-tree(?) This coin is evidently allied to 
those found by Mr. Spiers, in the Allahabad district, and figured 
in pl. र. ; two of them are here re-engraved as being more 
in place. Lieut. Canningham has a duplicate of 25, with a fuller 
inscription in the Allah&bid form of Nagari; I shall take a future 
opportunity of engraving it. 

Fig. 27 is a copper coin found in the parcel lately received from 
Kardmat 2611. It is remarkable for containing the motto of the Rajput 
series—3it समग्र देव Sri Samagra- (or Samanta-)-deva, with an elephant 
instead of a bull; while, on the reverse, the rude outline of a horse 
without a rider seems encircled by a Pehlvi legend: a coin nearly similar 
was engraved in the plate of Burnes’ coins, pl. xi. [ii.], fig. 17, p. 318 
of vol. ii. ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ 


[ The connecting bands joining the obverse and reverse of 
these coins in the engraving seem to have been erroneously 
inserted. The ligatures should have been perpendicular, instead 
of horizontal. Thus the obverse halves of the two coins resolve 
themselves into a single piece of Kutlugh (p. 37), while the 
remaining reverses represent the two surfaces of a coin of 
Samanta-deva. | 


Fig. 28, from the same source as the last, is also nearly a duplicate 
of fig. 14 of the above plate, except that it has the sinha, ‘lion,’ for 
reverse, instead of the horse; the letters correspond exactly, but, 
though individually distinct enough, I can make nothing of the 
context. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ‘SECOND MEMOIR ON THE ANCIENT COINS 
FOUND AT BEGHRAM, IN THE KOHISTAN OF KABUL, Br C. 
Masson.’ (Jan., 4836.) 


I had the pleasure last year to submit a Memoir [see p. 80] on the coins discovered at 
Beghr4m, and now beg to offer a second, containing the results of my collection of the 
present year from the same place: the observatious which these coins suggest I shall 
preface by a few remarks, tending to illustrate the locality of the spot where they are 
found, as well as some other points connected with it. 

I shall also submit, in this Memoir, the results of discoveries in other places, made 
during the year, so far as they refer to numismatology; in the hope of contributing 
to the farther elucidation of the history of the countries from which I write 

The dasht or ‘plain’ of Beghram bears N. 15 E. from the modern city of Kabul, 
distant by computation eighteen ordinary kos; and_as the line of road has few 
sinuosities or deflections, the direct distance may probably be about twenty-five 
British miles. It is situated at the south-east point of the level country of the 
Kohistan, in an angle formed by the approach of a lofty and extensive mountain 
range, radiating from the superior line of the Caucasus on the one side, and by the 
inferior range of the Siah Koh on the other. The former range separates the Kohistan 
from the populous valley of Nijrow; and the latter, commencing about fifteen miles 
east of Kabul, gradually sinks into the plain of Beghram. East of the Siah Koh is 
a hilly, not mountainous, tract, called Koh Safi, which intervenes between it and the 
exgensive valleys of Taghow. Through the open space, extending from west to east, 
between these two hill ranges, flows the river formed by the junction of the streams 
of Ghorband and Panjshir, which forms the northern boundary of the site of 
Beghram. Through this space also wends the high road from the Kohistan to 
Nijrow, Taghow, Laghm&n, and ¶ 318180६4. The dasht of Beghram is comprised in 
an extensive district of the Kohistan called Khw4jah Keddri; tothe north, the plain 
has an abrupt descent into the cultivated lands and pastures of the BaltG Khel and 
Karindat Khén Khel families, which at the north-western point interpose between 
it and the river-for the extent of, perhaps, a mile, or until the river leaves the base of a 
singular eminence called Abdullah Barj, which, from the vast mounds on its summit, 
was undoubtedly an appurtenance of the ancient city. East of this eminence, another 
small space of cultivated lands, with two or three castles, called Kar&hichi, interposes, 
between a curvature in the direction of the abrupt boundary of the dasht, and the 
direct course of the river; east of KG&rAhichi rises a low detached hill, called Koh 
Bachah, which has an extent eastward of about a mile and a half, intruding for that 
distance between the level dasht and the river; at the eastern extremity of Koh 
Bachah is one of those remarkable structures we call Topes. Parallel to Koh Bachah, 
on the opposite side of the river, are the castles and cultivated lands called Muham- 
med Rakhi, and, beyond them, a sterile sandy tract gradually ascending to a celebrated 
hill and sidrat, named Khwajah Raig Raw4n, and thence to the superior hill range 
before mentioned; east of Koh Bachah, the level plain extends for about a mile, 
until the same character of abrupt termination sinks it into the low lands of Juilghar 
where we find numerous castles, much cultivated land, and, as the name Jdlghar 
implies, a large extent of chamen or ‘pasture.’ The lands of Jilghar, to the east, 
from the boundary of the dasht of Beghram ; to the south, its boundary may be con-— 
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sidered the stream called the river of Koh Dam&n, which, after flowing along the 
eastern portion of Koh DamAn, and receiving what may be spared after the irrigation 
of the lands from the streams of Shakr Darrah, Beydak, Tugah, Istalif, etc., falls into 
the joint river of Ghorband and Panjshir at a point below J alghar. Beyond the 
river of Koh Dam&n, a barren sandy soil ascends to the skirts to the Siah Koh and 
Koh Safi, Among the topographical features of the dasht of Beghram may be noted 
three small black hills or eminences, detached from each other, which in a line, and 
contiguous to each other, arise from the surface of the soil a little north of the river of 
Koh Damén. To the west of Beghram are the level lands of Mahigir; at the north 
west angle of the plain is the small village of Killah Buland, where reside about seven 
Hind@ traders, some of them men of large capital; and at the south-west angle are 
three castles called Killah Yezbashi, distant from Killah Buland about four miles. From 
Killah Baland to J alghar a distance occurs of four-and-a-half to five miles ; from Jalghar 
to the skirts of the Siah Koh, about six miles ; from the termination of Koh 8441 to Kil- 
lah Yezbashi, may be also about six miles ; and from Killah Yezb&shi to Killah Buland, 
about four miles, as just noted. The whole of the intermediate space between these points— 
and even beyond them to the south-east and south-west—is covered with fragments of 
pottery, lumps of dross iron, etc.; and here are found the coins, seals, rings, ete., 
which so much excite our curiosity. Notwithstanding the vast numbers of such 
_reliques discovered on this extent of plain, we have hardly any other evidence that a 
city once stood on it—so complete and universal has been the destruction of its build- 
ings. But in many places, we may discover, on digging about the depth of a yard, 
lines of cement, which seem to denote the outlines of structures, and their apart- 
ments: on the edge of the plain, where it abruptly sinks into the low lands of Balté . 
Khel, from Killah Buland to K4r&hichf, is a line of artificial mounds; on the sum- 
mit of the eminence called Abdullah Barj are also some extraordinary mounds, as 
before noted; and, contiguous to the south, is a large square described by alike sur- 
prising mounds; on one side of this square, last year, a portion sank or subsided, 
disclosing that these mounds were formed or constructed of huge unburnt bricks, 
two spans square and one span in thickness. This circumstance also enabled me to 
ascertain that the original breadth of these stupendous walls—for such we must con- 
clude them to have been—could not have been less than sixty feet; probably much 
more. Among the mounds near Killah Buland is a large tumulus, probably a 
sepulchre, which appears to have been coated with thin squares of white marble; and 
near it, in a hollow formed in the soil, is a large square stone, which the Muham- 
madans call Sang-Rustam, (or the stone of Rustam), and which the Hindis, without 
knowing why, reverence, so far as to pay occasional visits to it, light lamps, and daub 
it with sindér, or ‘red lead.’ .. . The traditions of the country assert the city of 
Beghram to have been overwhelmed by some natural catastrophe ; and while we vouch 
not for the fact, the entire demolition of the place, with the circumstance of the outlines 
of buildings discoverable beneath the surface, seem not to discountenance the tradition. 
It is not, however, improbable, that this city, like many others, may owe its destruc- 
tion to the implacable rage of the barbarous and ruthless Genghiz, who, like Attila, 
described himself as the Ghazb-i Khud4, or ‘Scourge of God.’ That it existed for some 
time after the Muhammadan invasion of these countries is evidenced by the numerous 
coins of the Khalifs found on its site. That it ceased to exist at the period of Timdr’s 
expedition into India, we have negative proof furnished by his historian, Sharif-ud- 
din, who informs us that TimGr, in his progress from Anderab to Kabul, ericamped 
on the plain of Baran (the modern B&y4n, certainly); and that while there, he directed 
a canal to be cut, which was called Mahigir, by which means the country, before 
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desolate and unproductive, became fertile and full of gardens. The lands thus re- 
stored to cultivation, the conqueror apportioned among sundry of his followers. The 
canal of Mahigir exists at this day, with the same name it received in the time of 
Timar. A considerable village, about one mile west of Beghram, has a similar 
appellation. This canal, derived from the river of Ghorband, at the point where it 
issues from the hills into the level country, irrigates the lands of Bayan and Mahigir, 
and has a course of about ten miles. Had the city of Beghrim then existed, these 
lands immediately to the west of it would not have been waste and neglected, neither 
would TimGr have found it necessary to cut his canal, as the city when existing must 
have been supplied with water from the same source—that is, from the river of 
Ghorband ; and from the same point—that is, at its exit from the hills into the level 
country; and the canals supplying the city must have been directed through these 
very lands of B&y&n and Mahigir, which TimGr found waste and desolate. The 
courses of {76 ancient canals of Beghrém are now very evident, from the parallel 
lines of embankments still to be traced. The site of Beghram has, to the north, the 
river formed by the junction of the Ghorband and Panjshir streams; and to the 
south, the river of Koh Dam&n; but neither of these rivers are applicable to the 
irrigation of the circumjacent soil, the former flowing in low lands, perhaps. one 
hundred and fifty feet below the level of the plain, and the latter scantily furnished 
with water flowing in a sunken bed. It may be further noted, with reference to 
Timér’s colonization of Mahigir, that the inhabitants of the district of Khwajah 
Keddri, while forgetful as to whom their forefathers owed their settlement in this 
country, acknowledge their Turki descent, and alone, of all the inhabitants of the 
Kohistén, speak the Turki language. We might expect to detect a notice of 
Beghrém in the Arabian records of the early Khalifs, in the histories of the Ghaznavi 
emperors, and in those of Genghiz Khan. 

That Beghrim was once a capital city, is evidenced by its Tope, a sepulchral 
monument of departed royalty; while a second, situated in Tope Darah, about nine 
miles west, may probably be referred to it, as may perhaps a third found at ’Alisahi, 
at the gorge of the valley of Nijrow, distant about twelve miles east. The appella- 
tion Beghrém must also be considered indicative of the pre-eminence of the city it 
characterizes; undoubtedly signifying the chief city or metropolis. About three 
miles east of K4bul, we have a village and extensive pasture retaining this name, 
which indicates the site of the capital in which Kadphises and his lineage ruled, and 
whose topes we behold on the skirts of the neighbouring hills, Near Jalalabad, a spot 
called Beghram, about a mile and a half west of the present town, denotes the site 
of the ancient Nysa; or, if the position of that city admit of controversy, of Nagara, 
its successor in rank and consequence. Near Peshawar we have a spot called 
Beghrim, pointing out the site of the original city; and that this epithet of eminence 
and distinction was continued, up to a recent date, to the city of Peshawar, we learn 
from Baber and Ab4-’]-Fazl. 

We have indications in the Kohistan of K&bul of two other ancient cities, which 
were undoubtedly considerable ones, but which we cannot suppose to have rivalled 
Beghram in extent or importance. The principal of these is found in Perwan, about 
eight miles N., nineteen W., of Beghram, and consequently that distance nearer to 
the grand range of Caucasus, under whose inferior hills it is in fact situated, The 
second is found at Korahtass, a little east of the famed hill ; and Ziarat Khwajaby 
Raig Rawan, distant from about six miles N., forty-eight E. There aré 
also many other spots in various parts of the Kohistin which exhibit sufficient evi- 
dences of their ancient population and importance ; but these must be considered to 
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have been towns, not cities. In the valley of Panjshir we have more considerable 
indications, and we are enabled to identify three very extensive sites of ancient cities ; 
but which, from the character of the country, and the limited extent of its resources, 
we can hardly suppose to have flourished at the same epoch. In the Koh Dam&n of 
पा) or the country intervening between that city and the Kghist&n, we discover 
two very important sites, which unquestionably refer to once capital cities; both occur 
in a direct line from Beghrim to K4bul, under the low hill ranges which bound Koh 
Daman to the east, and contiguously also east to the river of Koh Daman; the first 
commences about eight miles from Beghram, and is known by the name of Tartrung- 
Zar; the second is about the same distance farther on, and has no particular name, 
but is east of the seignorial castles of LuchG Kh&n and the village of Korinder; at 
this site we find a tope, an indubitable evidence of royalty ; and connected with it is a 
stupendous artificial mound on the west bank of the river, constructed with elaborate 
care: the base appears originally to have been surrounded with a magnificent trench, 
supplied by the stream with water. Here, no doubt, was some important structure, a 
palace or citadel. At this day the summit is crowned with dilapidated mud walls of 
modern construction, and the spot is known by the name of Killah R4jput. In the 
district of Ghorband, west of the great hill range, which, radiating from the Hinda 
Kosh, or Caucasus, forms the western boundary of Koh Dama&n, we have very many 
important vestiges of antiquity, both in the principal valley and in its dependencies, 
particularly in one of them named Fenddkistin; we have reasons to believe that 
coins are found there in considerable numbers, and that there are some interesting 
mounds; but as we have not seen this spot, we refrain from speculating upon its 
character. 

We have thus enumerated the principal ancient sites of cities in Koh Dam&n and 
Kohist4n, both as shewing the former importance and illustrating the capabilities of 
these fine countries, and as exhibiting the fluctuations, in ancient times, of the seat of 
royalty in them. Beghram, एला, Tartrung-Zar, and Killah R&jput have no 
doubt in succession been the abodes of sovereigns, as have most probably Panjshir 
and Korahtés. Our minuteness may moreover be excused, because in this part of 
the country we expect to detect the site of Alexandria ad Caucasum or Ad caleem 
Caucasi. It may be remarked, with reference to the sites of Beghram and Perw4&n, 
that the former is called by the Hindas of the country ‘Balar&m,’ and is asserted by 
them to have been the residence of R&ja Bal; the latter they call Milw4n, and assert 
to have been the capital of Raja Milwan, Milw4n may be a HindG appellation, but 
it has been also assumed by Muhammadams. . . + = = 

It had been my intention this year to have secured every coin of every description 
that should be picked up from the dasht of Beghram, and this purpose would probably 
have been effected, had I not been compelled to be absent at Jalalabad. A young 
man was however despatched thither, with recommendatory letters to my friends im 
the Kohistén, and to him was confided the collection of all he might be able to 
procure. On my eventually reaching K&bul, the young man joined with 1320 coins, 
from the appearance of which it was evident he had selected, and not, as ordered, 
taken all that were offered. It also appeared, that in consequence of the distracted 
political state of the Kohistin in the spring, the Afgh4n pastoral families had not as 
usual visited the plains of Beghram at an early season. In the autumn, moreover, 
from apprehensions of a rising in this part of the country, the Afgh4ns sent their, 
flocks to the Safi hills, the persons tending which are the principal finders of these ~ 
coins. Under these unfavourable circumstances, I twice repaired to Beghram,and-at, 
various intervals despatched my young men, and the total result of our collection this ॐ 
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year was five silver and 1900 copper coins, These are, of course, generally of the same 
description and types as those previously referred to (p. 80) . . . My stay at Jaléla- 
bad was, during the season of the year, unfavourable for the collection of coins; yet, 
independently of those extracted from topes, were procured 248 copper coins, among 
which two or three are novel ones, to be noted in their place. 

Subsequent to my arrival in Kabul, I purchased in the baz&r there, six gold, 176 
silver, and 142 copper coins: some of these are important ones. I had also the 
fortune to secure a large parcel of silver Bactrians, a deposit discovered in the 
Hazarehjat : among these are coins of a type likely to excite some interest. . = . 

The coins of Eucratides I., so numerously found at Beghrim, are not to be dis- 
covered at Jalalabad any more than those of Apollodotus and Menander, considering 
always a single specimen no evidence that coins of that species were once current 
there, but rather that they were not... . 

It may be noted that these two coins of Demetrius, the only ones, we believe, 
hitherto discovered,' have been elicited at Bukhari. Among the coins obtained by 
M. Honighberger at Bukh4ar4, and which he thought worthy of enumeration, probably 
as being both Greek and silver ones, are transcribed in his memorandum, 

1 Vasileos Antiochu, 

1 Vasileos Dimitriu. 

1 Vasileos Megalu Hiokraksu. 
3 Vasileos Euthidimu. 

5 Eucratides, 


I have mentioned the discovery of a parcel of Bactrian drachmas and hemi- 
drachmas in the Haz4rahj&t, which we purchased from a Hindt at Charrakair, who 
some three years since received them from a Hazfrah. I have not yet been able to 
ascertain the spot, or under what circumstances these coins were found. The parcel, 
120 in number, comprised seven quadrangular silver coins of Apollodotus, 108 silver 
coins of Menander, and five silver coins of Antimachus. The day preceding that on 
which this parcel of coins came into my possession, I received from the dashts of 
Beghram, a silver coin of the last-named prince, Antimachus. The beauty of the 
coins of Antimachus, the excellence of their execution and designs, with the purity of 
the Greek characters of the legend, allow us not to place this prince subsequent to 
Eucratides, whose coins in these particulars they surpass. Among 5000 or more 
copper coins, procured from the dasht of Beghram, we have not discovered one of 
Antimachus ; and the detection of a single silver coin does not seem to afford evidence 


= he ruled there, when the absence of his copper coms seemed to prove that he 
id not. | 





EXTRACTS FROM THE ‘THIRD MEMOIR ON THE ANCIENT COINS 
DISCOVERED AT THE SITR CALLED BEGHRAM, IN THE 
KOHISTAN OF KABUL, By C. Masson.’ 


Two notices on the site of Beghram, and of the nature of the coins found at it, 
have already been given. The collection of its antique treasures having been con- 
tinued for three stecessive seasons, the results may be worthy of being presented in 
one view, both for exhibiting the exact state of discovery up to this time, and. for 


- 


yp, bere is + beautiful little Demetrius in the Ventura collection; see vol: iva 
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providing data on which to found inferences or to hazard conjectures on the curious 
and intricate subject of Bactrian history and antiquities. 

It is not the object of this memoir to convey a full account of the present state of 
knowledge on these and other points, upon which, in truth, light is only beginning to 
dawn ; but simply to narrate the fruits of our own labors, happy if they prove useful 
to those who, with supérior advantages, and when sufficient materials are collected, 
will, no doubt, fayor the world with some important work. We have, therefore, 
only to descant upon the coins found at Behgram, and such, allied or connected with 
them, which may have been procured by ourselves in Afgh4nistan; and refrain, in 
the same spirit, from the delineation of any coins not actually found by us; and if 
such are alluded to, it is from necessity, and to direct attention to them. 

The site of Beghrim, whatever its original name may have been, and whoever 
may have been its founder, yields evidence, from the coins found at it, of its existence 
as acity, which must, at least, have flourished from the epoch of Euthydemus, the 
king of Bactria, to that of the Muhammadan Khalifs—or for a period of nine 
hundred years. We have speculated on the probability of its pointing out the 
situation of Alexandria ad Caucasum, or Ad calcem Caucasi, and see no reason to 
change the opinion, viz., that the honor of being considered such, must be assigned 
to it, or to Nilab of Ghorband. The detection of a coin of one of the Antiochi may 
prove that it flourished prior to the age of Euthydemus, as it undoubtedly will have 
done; and certain Hindi Brahmanical coins! described as Class Brihmanical, may, 
perhaps, verify that it existed subsequently to the Muhammadan Khalifs, or to the 
duration of their sway in Afgh4nistan,—at all events, it would appear to have been 
destroyed, in whatever manner, before the era when’ coins with Persian legends 
became current in these regions; as our aggregate collection of nearly seyen thousand 
coins from its site has not been contaminated with a single Persian coin, unless fig. 9 
of the just noted Hinda series have a Persian legend, which may seem to intimate 
that the city’s extinction was about the period of the introduction of the language, 
which may have been contemporaneous with the rise of the Muhammadan sovereignty 
of Ghazni. The coins of its princes have Persian legends, to prove which, we have 
inserted a silver coin of the celebrated Sultan Mahmad: none of his coins or of his 
father, Sabaktagin, have been found at-Beghram, where those of the Khalifs so 
humerously occur. | 

Although Beghram, inferring from the presence of topes or sepulchral monuments 
on its site and in its vicinity, may be supposed at some period to have been a capital, 
which its name testifies, it will generally have been only a provincial capital; and 
this is worthy of note, because there may be reason to suspect that many of the 
former rulers in these countries, particularly the Greek-Bactrian princes, had distinct 
provincial coinages. Certain coins of Apollodotus, Antilakides, Ermaios, and Eucra- 
tides seem to countenance the suspicion, - 

It is presumed that coins constantly found, and in number, on any known spot, 
afford proofs of their having once been current there, and that the princes whom they 
commemorate, whether as paramount or tributary sovereigns, held also authority at 
that spot. The numbers in which coins may be found, may, perhaps, furnish a . 
criterion upon which we may calculate,—first, generally, the duration of the dynasties 
denoted by the various types of coins; and next; particularly, that of the reign of 
each individual prince. A collection of one year would not furnish this criterion; a 


1 Of the Rajput, or ‘ bull and horseman’ group.—J.P. 


=? 
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collection of many years might,—a statement is therefore annexed of the numbers 
in which the several descriptions of coins found at Beghram have, during three years, 
been obtained ;—and if it be seen that they are found annually in due numerical pro- 
portion, it may be of service in our speculations, assisted by the coins themselves. 
Indeed, of the recorded kings of Bactria, the coins are found in just the numbers we 
might expect, and confirm what we know as to the length of their reigns; and in 
some other instances of unrecorded princes, their coins and the frequency or rarity of 
their occurrence corroborate the conjectures as to the extent of their reigns, which 


other accidental discoveries seem to authorise. 


The coins of Beghram fortunately admit of ready classification, and may be re- 


duced to five grand classes—I. Greek-Bactrian; II. Indo-Scythic 


or Mithraic ; 


III, Ancient Persian, whether Parthian or Sassanian; IV. Hinda or Brahmanical ; 
प्र. Kufic or Muhammadan. The last class may chronologically be entitled to stand 


before its predecessor, the Brahmanical one. 


ENUMEBATION OF COINS COLLECTED FROM BEGHRAM DURING THE YBARS 1833, 


1834, anp 1835. 
Greek Syro-Bactrian. 
Antiochus 1111111 11111 11111111111111111171111111111111.| 


| Recorded Greek Bactrian. 


क 5 क @ क छ = SSCL 


"0 0008 ,,,,,.,............ न्य 


8 9 @ क च @ च कः @ = छः क @ छ ऋ: @ = क क @ @ क: क =, क = जक छ क क कक =, = 


| enander SPC TCLS Pee क्रक 
Enucratides ननी ee | क 9 @ च ee क SSS कः क क क क क = = क = ७७ 


Unrecorded Greek Bactrian 


iit ee eer tr tt | ॥ । 


Pantaleon ७, , 17111. 
Agathocles CECE 7111111 1 11111111111.7111111111 1 


ए6105 कः =i LRP ELT e rr. tot 
tilakides 


Pht ttt to Co Le कः 


i Teer cee ee Tee te 


क चके कर क ee ee 21211171) 


Ermaios "ता (0) evesccssvecnone 
Ermai 


ef an 2 क्कच 


SCE छक कक क्रङ् ङ्ग 


छः @ @ @ @ @ @ @ क & च छ च ७ छः क क कक क्क क्र हक्क नक्त छः क क कक क कक 


(?) १1111111. ee ee eee Te ee | 


Lion and Elephant व्ण, 
nadp! 


BAELAEYO न CWTHP MEFAO ....................... 
Analogous coins, 104 to fig. 106............. 
Ditto fig. 107 to fig. 110.......... 
Ditto fig Til PIPL EEL eer a tt) ee 2 2 PEL cE eee ere Te Tee ree 
Ermaios of Nysa, and his famil 
Archelius.......:...... 
क edes १771111 १११११) नि 777 
palir‘sus मो SPF PF 
Amtimachis क ् 


+ 11111111. SPL ee ee 


क @ कि क @ oe 


SPP Pete 1. = 


bial किक कक कक कक 8७5७७ '111111111121211711177. 


Adelphortos. (Spalyrius, उ.) - 
०" (व नजकम 5००० ब | 
Azos 1 1 111 1 tit ttt tr rer नण err Be 


* It is a very remarkable circumstance that none of the 
80 DUMerous इ ५ Ventura collection from the Panjab, 
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1833. 1834. 1835. 
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Indo-Scythie or Mithraie. 


ऋ @ = @ क. 5 5 5 5 5 छ @ क @ @ 8 CCPC क 55 क किः छः क कः चः क @ कक @ कको क केकि किक क 


ड tally व (त 


Series 3. 
Series 4. 
Series 5. 
Series 6. 
Series 7. 


0 
‘ Elephant-rider’ 


Reverse, bull and priest 


verse, figure seated in native fashion ........ ... 
‘Couch-lounger,’ one foot up 


SST ee 


य ine 
Very rude—reverse, female with cornucopia ...... 
Parthian (?) and Sassantan, 


As fig. 1 to fig. 6." ) Small, head and fire-altar: 


As fig. 44 to fig. 51. 
ध es 


Knufic and B 


and large, of all types. 


161 


122 
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| 


278 
171 


Beghram has not yielded one coin of the Arsacidw, or one coi that we dare 


positively to affirm to be Parthian.* 


Coins with the Sassanian symbols on the 


reverse, or the distinguishing fire-altar, are very numerous; but it may be questioned 
whether they are coins of the Sassanid of Persia, and whether they may not rather 
refer to distinct princes, that we believe Persian authentic history attests to have 
flourished in these countries, as at Zabulist&n, etc. 


५ [ Pl. ॐ. vol. v., ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ ; ‘ Ariana Antiqua.’ xvi., 18, 19, 20.] 
2 [ One doubtful one is noticed at p. 646, ‘Jour. As. Soc, Beng.’, vol. v.] 
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XII.—NEW VARIETIES OF BACTRIAN COINS, 
ENGRAVED AS Pl. XXVIII., FROM MASSON’S 
DRAWINGS AND OTHER SOURCES. 


(SEPTEMBER, 1836.) 


Instead of pursuing Masson’s recapitulation of all the 
coins hitherto found by himself at Beghram, we have 
preferred selecting those only which were new in name 
or type, for illustration ; on the present occasion confining 
ourselves to those bearing Greek inscriptions of the 
earlier class, and leaving the Mithraic, of which our 
author produces some highly interesting novelties, for a 
subsequent plate. 


| Fig. 1. A silver coin of Archelius, similar in character to the 
coins of Menander and Apollodotus.! 3 
Osverse.—Bust of king; head bound with fillet or diadem ; legend 
BAZIAENS (Sua) IOY NIKH®OPOT APXEAIOY. [APXEBIOT. ] 
Reverse.—Jupiter Tonans, seated, holding sceptre in left hand. 
Compound monogram: legend in the Bactro-Pchlvi character. The 
name is faint in the drawing, but is read with confidence by* Masson 
from the coin itself. It may be read A'lakiyo (or jo); but if the 
second and third letters can be made kali, the word will represent 
‘very tolerably the pronunciation of the Greck name, Akaliyo, The 
equivalent for Nungopov is an old acquaintance, Ajalado; but the 
middle letter is altered in form. The remai ning epithet $, which 
I have supposed to be represented in the Greek. by 2५५०८०४, is, ॥ in fact, 
found standing for this title, ‘the just,’ [018 mikasa] in a coin of 
* Col. Stacy writes, while we are correctin 
another name to this oup, BASIAEQNS NIKATOPOS AMYNT. . 


कः = ` 1s. We 
are prom casts in a but of this ™ 


A फ़ or two: it is too late for the present plate. 





g this proof, that he has just added ` 


। 31109931 
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af 
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the Ventura collection, figured as No. 9, of pl. xxi. [xv.] vol.iv; A 
more perfect and legible specimen will be noticed below in Masson’s 
series (fig. 6), in which thes econd syllabic letter, mz, decides the 
identity ; but the initial is more like »; and the penultimate 18 ) 4 
instead of # & ; but as the vowel a, according to our former observa- 
tion, never occurs in the middle of a word, it should probably be 
read ~ d, and we should thus have additional evidence of ‘h being the 
same letter affected with some vowel-mark 

Masson remarks on this coin: ‘ This silver drachma 
is an unique specimen found at Beghram in 1830. It 
is evident that king Archelius must stand high.in the 
list, but there is difficulty in locating his empire: if it 
be extended to Beghram, why do we not meet with his 
copper coins ? ` 

The same epithet, as Masson poimts out, may be 
observed on one of the Azos group of coins having the 
‘horseman’ obverse (fig. 22) of pl. xvii. In our coin the 
legend was indistinct at the top, but in his drawing it is _ 
clearly PA) PUTAY TT hw} PIU PYTVW- 

In this the thirteenth letter should probably be pf, 
unless by some rule of orthography the epithet ‘just’ is 
combined by a permutation of its final, and duplicated 
with the commencing consonant of the following word, 
which may be recognised without difficulty as the repre- 
sentative of peyadov, ‘the great.’ We are indebted to 
Masson for the restoration of the inscription, which we 
have introduced in this place, because no other oppor- 
tunity may occur of noticing this Azos coin. 

Fig. 2. A silver drachma of Antilakides, discovered by Masson in 
1835. 

Osy.—Head of the monarch, with the peculiar hat or helmet com- 
mon on coins of Eucratides, Philoxenus, Menander, etc., but rather 


flatter: mustachios on the upper lip (?); legend—as in the copper 
coins of the same prince—BAZIAEQ= NIKH@OPOT ANTIAAKIAOT 


23 | 
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Rrv.—Jupiter seated, holding a small ‘ Victory’ in his nght hand : 
in his left a sceptre or trident: monogram compounded of the Greek 
letters P and K: native legend—.... वौ. १. . - . 72५42. \/-98 on the 
copper coins. 

Dr. Swiney possesses in the collection lately purchased 
by him from Karamat ’Ali a duplicate of this coin, which 
shews the completed Pehlvi legend to agree with that 
given in my former notice. The device on the reverse 
of the square copper pieces of this prince—two beehives 
and palm branches, denoting, as Masson conjectures, 
Plenty and Peace—has been met with on a similar coin 
of Eucratides ; in whose near association, therefore, it is 
probable the unknown Antilakides should be classed. 

Fig. 3. An unique coin of Diomedes, found by Masson in 1834, 
and described by him in vol. v., ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, p. 24. In the 
memoir now before us he applies our system to the reading of the 
native name, which he makes out ‘PlwA? ajamido, and argues thence 
that the Sanskrit equivalent for Diomed may be Aja-medha, a prince 
of the lunar race, who reigned at Kanya-kubja. ‘This remark,’ he 
writes, ‘is elicited from an observation in Mill’s historical note on the 
Allahabad pillar (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, July, 1834), that the Chronicles 
of Marwar represent Nayana Pal as having conquered Kanauj in the 
year 470 a.p. from king Aji-pdila, a descendant of Aja-medha. We 
here find a dynasty bearing the common name of Aja (identical with 
the Greek Azos), and suspected by Tod to have been of Scythic origin.’ 

We may remark, however, in opposition to this in- 
genious conjecture, that the Sanskrit name Aja is but a 
corruption of Aj aya, ‘the unconquered,’ and therefore 
might more appropriately represent the Greek avxnros 
than Azos, which latter I have, indeed, elsewhere con- 
jectured might be found in the Yavana-aso of Hindi 
tradition.! M th 
on.” Moreover, the first letter of the present legend 


\ In the Kashmir list of the ‘ Raja- 


+ ir | tarangini,’ there is a prince named Aza (प्रथ "` 
seribed .4j in the Persian of the ‘ Ayin-i Akbari ‘) » Whose date by Wilson is 100 B.C") 





hi Mafiepial 
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may probably be 1, which would give the reading P1wA2 
daya-mido, in exact accordance, as to prouunciation, with 
the Greek. 


Fig. 4 is taken from a drawing by M. Court, who has been fortu- 
nate in finding a new type of this curious copper com the Teverse of 
which usually presents the figure of amaked horse. (See ‘Jour. As, 
Soc. Beng.’, vol. iv., p. 343). 

The present reverse exhibits tne prince holding au olive-branch and 
spear, implying peace or war, in either hand, From the collation of 
many specimens of the horse’ varety, and one small one like the above, 
Masson makes out the full inscription to-be BASIAEQS BAZIAETS ^^ 
the H apparent at the commencement of the lower fine being the 
missing ॐ of the word BAZIAETS. This reading is ccnfirmed by more 
than a dozen examples, but still it leaves us with a most unpronounce- 
able appellation. It may possibly be only a preservation of the epithet 
AIKAIOT. In Masson’s small coin the monogram m appears to be the 
triple blade of a trident reversed, which the figure is holding 

Fig. 5—an unique—is also extracted from Couics collection. It 
assimilates with the numerous class of Azos coins haying on the 
obverse a horseman with extended arm. The inscription has much the 
appearance of Pehlvi, but this may proceed from the indistinctness of 
the Greek letters. The monogram is very peculiar and curious, from 
the circumstance of its constant occurrence उप the aevgenerate-gold coins 
of the Kadphises group. 

The reverse is quite in the Roman taste. Two soldiers seem to be 
crowning their successful chief, who rests on « kind of club. The 
name in the legend below is, happily, most distinct, 3 + १ + ; the 
fourth letter is doubtful, but if read 4% the combination may be hesitat 
ingly transcribed Yatilariko. 

Of fig. 6 three examples are known; one in the Ventura collection 
was depicted in pl. [xv.] It-was copied hastily, and I have now reason 
to think I must have omitted a letter, having then engraved the name 
AAEA@OPOY. The two new drawings, one by Court, the other by Masson, 
(both agreeing perfectly) from which the present engraving has been 
taken, leave no doubt of the correct reading being 2MAATPIOT [=HATPIOZ{ 
AIKAIOYT A. EAGOT TOT BAZIAENZ, ‘Spalyrius the just, brother of the 
king.’ The first letter may possibly be an छ, or it may be superfluous, 


but when corrected for the epoch of Asoka, about a.p. 180. He, too, ny be one of 
oe Aon Bene —but if we resemblance of name only, we shall , 
lay hands on the great Asoka himself as the founder of the line 
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and the name be read Palyris, but the y on the right hand of the coin 
is too distinct to permit Masson’s reading of the name, AAEA#OPTOY, or 
my former reading, BAXIAENS NIKATOPOZ AAEAOPTOY. It is a very 
curious circumstance that the prerogative of coining should thus have 
been delegated to a brother, and we have, unfortunately, no further 
means of ascertaining who this indulgent sovereign may have been, 
further than he probably belonged to the numerous dynasty of Azos 
and the ‘ great king.’ 

On the reverse, we have either Hercules with his club, or more 
probably, from the attitude, a musician playing on a kind of guitar. 
The Pehlvi is very distinct on three sides; and, in conformity with the 
Greek on their parallels, the word for ‘king’ is wanting. It would 
doubtless have been found in the lower compartment. The remainder, 
borrowing two first letters from Masson, reads PUA 7१02 PI L 
(42). All that can be certainly extracted hence is that Pw, as before 
noticed, is equivalent to arxaior. The name is unintelligible, and the 
word for brother, wafarmo, approaches to no fraternal etymon with 
which we are acquainted, unless the first letter be च d, with a vowel- 
mark, which would express something like the Greck itself, delpharmo! 
[Spalhara Putrasa Dhamidsa Spalagadamada. } 

Fig. 7. Here again our author’s labours of 1835 have enabled him 
to clear up one of our doubtful names (pl. xv., fig. 9,) and to correct his 
own reading of last year, (see ‘J.A.S.B.’, vol. v., p. 25) where he supposed 
it to be MAAHPKOT. From the native legend I had supposed the word 
might be read ulidizou. The real name and title is now made out from 
six very distinct samples sent to Masson from Munderaur of Lughman 
which were in excellent preservation, having still upon them the lime 
cement which had been used in depositing them in some tomb. It runs 
thus; BACIAeWN BACIAEWC MEFAACY IMAAIPICOT, a name which be- 
trays a kind of patronymic affinity to the last mentioned Spalyrius ; 
while in the style of coin there is also a remarkable similarity. The 
divinity on the reverse is, however, a Jupiter in his celestial chair 
The native legend is easily brought to agree with the Greek, through 
the facile mutation of letters of acknowledged similarity ; thus the ‘h ४ 
must be ab p; and the ग di must be ‘h ri: and thus the context will 
become Purdh PHI FAIL malakdo malakko palirijo, the epithet 
MeyaAou seeming to be omitted | Maharajasa Mahatakasa Spalirisasa. | 

Figs. 8 and 9. These two coins, made known in Masson’s first 
memoir, I have now had an opportunity of engraving from specimens 
in Swiney’s purchased cabinet. The Pantaleon of fig. 8 is quite legible, 
and the curious and unknown letters of the-reverse are distinct, and 
perfectly accordant with Masson’s original drawing. The word 
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ATA@OKAEOYTS however, is only partially visible on fig. 9, and is com- 
pleted on his authority. In other respects the two coins are identical, 
having a dog or panther on the obverse, and a clothed female on the 
reverse, with a flower in the right hand. The similarity of the native 
character to the alphabet of the Indian lats has been before noticed, as 
well as the frequent occurrence of the Swastika and Chaitya symbols 
on coins of this group (see pl. [उड |). 

Fig. 10 is introduced from Masson’s plates as a more perfect spect- 
men of the Hercules-reverse type than any in my former plate [ xviii. | 
as regards at least the Greek legend, which is here evidently 841/603 
STHPOZ =v epmalov. This Ermeus differs from his namesake in the 
reverse, and in the great corruption of the Greek; but it is possible 
that the piece may have been contemporaneously struck at a provincial 
mint; and in such case, if cities may be recognised—as among the 
Greek coins—by their tutelary deities, we shall find 8 clue to the 
appearance of Ermeus’ name on the following coi, fig. 11, which 
bears the reverse of the naked horse. It might, perhaps, be allowable 
to assign this horse as the armorial symbol of Bucephalia, while the 
Hercules might be attributed to some town conspicuous for his worship 
the ‘ Victory’ to Nicea; and Jupiter to one of the Alexandrias (being 
the general reverse of the Alexandrine coins.) 

The native legend on fig. 11 is the genuine Pehlvi one of Ermzeus; 
but that on fig. 10 is of the modified character so puzzling to the decy- 
pherer. It passes unaltered through a succession of princes, and may 
perhaps therefore embrace only their titles. 

Fig. 12. It was from dubious authority that I added the name of 
KAA¢IZH3 to this group. Masson’s researches have now given authentic 
evidence that I did so justly. He has, this year, fallen upon two coins 
in which the name is quite distinct. It is remarkable, however, that 
the title of BAZIAEQ= is here for the first time omitted, and the foreign 
expression XOPANOT introduced. This, it will be remembered, is pre- 
cisely the transition that is traced in the Indo-Scythe or Mithraic 
series of Kanerkos; and thus we have pretty strong grounds for 
inferring that the change was simultaneously effected in various pro- 
vinces of the empire of the foreign (or domestic) usurpers who 
supplanted the dynasty of Bactrian descent. 

There is, however, another very curious circumstance to be noted 
in regard to fig. 12. The Greek legend is KOZOVAO KAAGIZOV XOPapov. 
Now, as good luck would haverit, Mr. Neave, of the Civil Service, has 
just favored me with a few old coins picked up in the Mofussil, among 
which is one, in excellent preservation and well executed, of the 
KAAA kind described in my former paper [pl.-xviii.] The name 
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on this coin (which I have engraved as fig. 14), is very clearly 
KOZOAA KAAA® . - . which is just such a deviation from the orthography 
of Masson’s coin, KOZOTAO 4251201, as a provincial dialect, added to 
the difficulty of expressing native names in a foreign alphabet, would 
justify and explain. The name on two of the coins of pl. xvill. may 
be also read KOZOAA, 

Among several coins of the same class in the collections of Cunning- 
ham and Swiney, as well a8 in Masson’s plates, other variations of the 
spelling occur, KOZ=rAo, KOZOVAO, etc., until at last the word becomes 
utterly illegible. 

In a private letter trom M. Jacquet, of the Paris Asiatic Society, 
that gentleman expresses his conviction, after seeing Dr. Martin 
Honigberger’s coin, that the name we huve called KAA®IzHz should 
be written MOKAA#IzHz, which he supposes equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Mahatrishi; but I think we have abundant evidence against such a 
conelusion, since we can now produce at least three individuals of the 
family name of Kadphises. Thus— 

Fig. 13, copied from a drawing in Court’s memoir, has the legend 

807 KAAAPEX(ov) XOPANOT; while, on the gold coins, we have already 
adduced numerous instances of MO, OOHMO or OOKMO, attached to the. 
same. We shall take some future occasion to place all these varieties 
under review together ; Meantime the French ships' of the season will, 
it is hoped, enable us to profit’ by the disquisitions of the learned of 
Paris on this highly interesting question. 

Figs. 15, 16. Small coins found by Masson in 1835, at Beghram. 
The execution is neat, and evidently Bactrian, but the names are de- 
faced. The caduceus of fig. 15 is to be met with on the coins of 
Menander, and particularly on those of Mayos. 


It must not be supposed that Masson’s labours during 
the past year have been productive of no other novel 
results than those above-mentioned. He has bro ught to 
light many new types of the Mithraic series, which I 
shall reserve for a future plate ; besides a very numerous 
series of what he has correctly designated Indo-Sassanian 
coins, to which, hitherto, we have paid too little attention. 
To make their study useful would involve the necessity 

1 [ These were the days when India was | 
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of reviewing carefully the well-known Sassanian coins of 
Persia proper; a task, unfortunately, rendered almost 
hopeless by the great indistinctness and perplexity of 
the Sassanian alphabet. I must not, however, on this 
account keep back the new and curious coms with 
Nagari characters of which the Beghram collection 
boasts. | 

In conclusion, 1 must once more offer a tribute of 
admiration for the indefatigable and successful exertions 
of the collector of these Bactrian relics; and express a 
hope that his extensive collection, now consisting of 
7000 coins, may be deposited in our national museum 
by the East India Company, to whom it is presumed 

they have been annually consigned. 
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XTIT--NEW VARIETIES OF THE MITHRAIC, 
OR INDO-SCYTHIC SERIES OF COINS, AND 
THEIR IMITATIONS. 


From the variety of the Mithraic reverses already ` 
made known, it might have been imagined that the 
series was nearly exhausted. Every year, however, adds 
a few new types to our previous list, or produces finer 
samples of those hitherto considered indistinct. So 
multiplied, indeed, are our resources at the present time, 
that we can afford to be fastidious, and not only reject 
_ coins of the baser metals, but limit the admission even of 
golden novelties to those of one size, weight, and value! 

My object in pl. xxix. is to develope more fully the 
transition from the Mithraic or Indo-Scythic coinage to 
the Hind& series, for which my numerous friends have 
furnished even more unequivocal links than those en- 
graved in my former plate, xxvi. (xxxviii. of vol. iv). I 
must begin, however, with a few novelties of the true 
Mithra type. 

Fig. 1 is the first to rivet our attention and curiosity. It is an 
unique of Masson’s discovery. The obverse has the usual standing 
figure of the Raja sacrificing, with the legend PAO NANO PAO KANHPEI _ 
KOPANO. The reverse has an armed figure, nearly the counterpart of ~ 
the other, but without any altar, and with the usual monogram’: they 
legend being, in Masson’s drawing, opAArNo. Not having the (णप 
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itself before me, the reading I venture to substitute for this is, of course, 
hable to correction; but the strong similitude between the commence-. 
ment of this legend and of the two curious ones formerly noticed, 
namely, APAOXPO and APAH@PO, leave little doubt in my.mind that the 
one before us should be read APAArNO ; the word Arno representing the 
Sanskrit fq agni, the god of fire; whom we may reasonably sup- 
pose to be substituted for Athra, as the Sanskrit कतै arka has been for 
Mithra, in the Indianized designation, oxpo. The Pehlvi affix APA 
arda (generally written APTA by the Grecks), implying ‘the great,’ 
has an evident connection with ey arya, a common Sanskrit epithet 
of the same signification, ‘excellent’; or ऋआच्ये drya, ‘holy, venerable 
as Weert aryaman, ‘the sun,’ आयव त्ते dryavarta, ‘the holy land,’ 
(India) ete. ‘Aria’ also occurs, in combination, in Persian names be- 
ginning with consonants, as Ariobarzanes, king of Armenia,—a deriva- 
tive from Berzin, the planet Jupiter of the Mithraic system.’ 

Further search, should these conjectures be well grounded, will 
probably bring to light coins with the single appellation arno, which 
has not hitherto been observed. 

Fig. 2 is misplaced: for the imperfection of the Greek legend on 
the obverse ought to condemn it to a lower grade in chronological 
order. All those legends which have the family name of KANHPKI 
are clear and better formed than those of OOHPKI, to which this com 
belongs. The latter, too, have generally the bust of the sovereign 
substituted for the full-length sacrificer. The name on the reverse of 
fig. 2, APO, is new; nor is it at first very obvious what meaning it 
may be intended to convey. It cannot well be a corruption of 4680) 
because the standing figure faces the opposite way, holds a spear, and 
wants the flames on his shoulders. Masson observes, on this coin: 
‘Here is another peculiar legend, but evidently signifying the Sun as 
source of light and majesty. Pharos was the term applied to the 
Alexandrian light-house, and Pharoah is the well-known scriptural 
title of the old Kings of Egypt. The bust on this coin affords a re- 
markable contrast to other coins of the family.’ It is certainly pro- 
bable that the word has some affinity to the Greek gdaos, lumen, dies 
3०05 ortus, but no more than is naturally found between languages of 
acommon origin. The word Phraa, or something like it, certainly 
existed in the ancient language of Persia, as the personification of light 
or heat, analogous to Mithra, the sun.? In compounds it is frequently 
found, as in Phraates, Phraortes, Farnaces, and Phradates; the latter 


1 Vaillant, ‘ Ars. Imp.’ i. 183 


 Phre, in Egyptian, has precisely the same meaning as méhr in Persian, ‘king, : 
prince 
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being altogether congenerous with Mithradates, or, as the Greeks 
translated the name, Apollodotos. From the same root are descended 
the modern Persian verb .=4 | ‘to inflame,’ whence jy | ^ illumi- 
nating,’ so often employed in compounds. Perhaps the uncouth name 
of Unad-Pherrou, on a numerous class of the deteriorated Bactran 
coins, may spring from the same root. 

Vaillant, however, gives a different, and, I think, a less satisfactory 
etymology of the above class of names in his history of the Arsacide. 
‘Phriapates seu et Phrapates, idem ac Aphra Pates, seu et Papatius ; 
nam apud Persas idem Aphra est, ac Pa apud Turcas Scythasque, 
scilicet elevatus, supremus, maximus, que nominibus propriis ut et 
art preponuntur.’ (‘ Arsac. Imp.’ i. 2). Now, if the word Aphra be 
merely an intensitive preposition, like the Sanskrit पर्‌ para, the 
Persian ~ bar, the Greek क्थ्य, and the Latin pre or per; the word to 
which it is affixed should be a significant adjectival noun, 28 पर्‌ा क्रमः 
pardkrama ‘the very heroic’; = १) Ardashtr (Artaxerxes) ‘ the great 
lion’ or ‘ very valiant,’ etc. The participial nouns Mithradates (quass 
४०1» ‘the given of Mithra’), and Phradates (3414131 ‘the given of 
Phra’), require the first member of the compound to be a noun. 

Fig. 3. A type familiar to us, in copper; and known before in gold 
of a smaller size. It was, in fact, one of the two coins first extracted 
by Ventura from the Manikyala tope. In Masson’s coin, the spelling 
accords with the vernacular pronunciation ०, and the solar glory ` 
is irradiated on its edge, to shew more plainly its reférence. 

Figs. 4 and 5: Two more gold coins of Masson’s collection, having 
the legend of the reverse respectively NANO PAO and NANA, both proved 
to be equivalent to NANAIA by the peculiar attitude of the allegorical 
image, The introduction of PAO in the first of the two would almost 
seem a mistake of the engraver, who had in his mind the PAO NANO 
PAO of the obverse. I have nothing to add to my former remarks on 
the word itself, except to draw attention to an extract from the Arme- 
nian Chronicles with which Mr. Avdall has favored us, proving that 
NANAIA and the Persian Anahid were not positively identical, each 
having her separate temples and votaries, even in Armenia. ‘ Anahid 
was the tulelary goddess of our country, and was known equally by the 
names of Artemis and Aphrodite in our mythological works. She was 
always considered identical with the planet Venus, though possessing 
all the attributes of Diana” As nanea, on Mr. Avdall’s authority, 
means ‘ maternal’ or ‘motherly,’ it would hardly be proper to ascribe 
such a designation to the moon, the chaste Diana ; neither has her 
effigy on our coms the lunar emblem, so distinctly portrayed on the 
MAO and some other types Rather, then, let her be constituted the 
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Venus of the group, who plays an equally conspicuous part in the 
Mithraic system.? 

Fig. 6 is a gold coin, from Court’s drawing, of the 4920 reverse. 
The obverse legend is PAO NANO PAO OOHPKI KOPANO. 

Fig. 7 is likewise from Court’s collection. In it I was struck by 
the strong resemblance of the head-dress to that of the Parthian or Sas- 
sanian coins, The legend is wanting, and that of the reverse is quite 
illegible, though the monogram and device are ir a perfect state. 

Fig. 8 bas been already engraved in my plate of the Manikyala relics; 
but as one of the most interesting of the Mithraic series, it could not be 
denied admission in a p!°*e »xclusively devoted to them. I wished, 
further, to place it in juxta-,osition with the sitting figure of the 
APAOKPO reverse, because it might be conceived to be the parallel Hinda 
lunar coin to that form of the Hind solar effigy, oKPo 

Like oxpo, this figure has four arms, and is therefore Indian: fur- 
ther, it is a male divinity ; and thirdly, it is identified with Mao, ‘the 
moon,’ by the crescents of that luminary arising from its shoulders. It 
must therefore be the Soma ! andra of the Hindi Pantheon, who is 
represented with all these characters in Moor, though the later work of 
Coleman makes him to be a two-handed divinity. 

The appellation MANAOBATO, which so puzzled me on the former 
occasion, has at length, I think, found a satisfactory explanation 
eile mang, in Persian, is an ancient name of the moon; and मम 
bhaga, in Sanskrit, means ‘splendour, glory’; and is given as asynonym 
of the moon as well as of the sun. In the Zend, then—the link between 
the Persian and the Sanskrit—we may naturally look for a compound of 
these two terms, such as manao-bago, It is well known that the my- 
thology of the Saxons was derived from a Scythic or Central-Asiatic 
source, and their male deity Mona (whence our modern term, moon’), 
has been, by the learned, referred to the Persian mdng. I have, how- 
ever, found a much more convincing proof than these analogies afforded, 
that such is the correct explanation, in the Baron Von Hammer’s Prize 
Memoir ‘Sur le culte de Mithra, son origine, sa nature, et ses mystéres, 
Paris, 1833; for a copy of which I am indebted to the learned author’s 
perusal of my observations on the curious relics from the Panjab 


+ The Baron yon Hammer says that the word neith of the Lac yaad न 
the same as the Persian mahid—whence also may be traced the 
the English night. 

2 In like manner I feel nee ae disposed to connect the strange OAAO of our 
coins with Odin or Wodim ji th mythos, an acknow derivative from 
the Sanskrit Sf Buddia, Mercury. It is not a little curious the verbal root 
of two of our of the week, Monday and Wednesday, should thus be 

among 3 pereal of old coins dug up in the Panjab! 
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In the catalogue of Mithraic inscriptions discovered in various parts 
of Europe, the Baron points attention to one in particular among 
Gruter’s collection, in which the word MENOTYRANNUS denotes the 
deified moon : 

‘Cette inscription est une des plus interessantes, 4 cause des deux mots de Meno- 
tyrannus et de Persidicus: le dernier indique l’origine persane du culte de Mithra : 
le Menotyrannus peut se traduire par ‘seigneur du mois’; mais malgré les objections 
de M. Rolle contre l’existence du dieu Lunus, je crois que cette existence peut trés- 
bien &tre prouvée, non seulement par tous les monumens astronomiques des orientaux 
modernes, dans lesquels la lune est représentée sous la figure d’un jeune garcon de 
quatorze ans; mais, encore par la coincidence de la mythologie Egyptienne, dans 
laquelle la lune, d’aprés les découvertes de M, Champollion, est une divinité male. 
Enfin, le mot MHN, dans lequel M. Rolle ne voit que le nom d’un mois, est effective- 
ment un nom persan de 18 lune, qui s’appelle mdh et mang ; c’est le moon des Anglais 
et le mond des Allemands, lesquels lui ont conservé son genre oriental.’ 

After this we can have little hesitation in translating MANAOBATO 
‘lord of the months’ :—indeed, if we derive 84710 from the Persian or 
Scythic Au beg, ‘lord or prince,’ we shall have precisely the cor- 
responding term to tyrannus. 

Fig. 9. A gold coin of Kanerkos from a drawing by M. Court. The 
rao in this seems to have a case for his bow strung behind his back. 
The reverse is similar to that of a fine coin of OOHPKI in Ventura’s 
series (fig. 9, pl. [xxii.] xxxviii., vol. iv.), which, however, differs in 
haying the bust in lieu of the full-length of the prince. The legend 
APAOxPO has been before explained as ‘the great sun.’! One of his 
attributes, it may be presumed, rather than the god himself, is intended, 
by the female holding the cornucopia—typifying the fertility he bestows 
on the earth. 

Fig. 10 is a most important acquisition to our Mithraic series, as 
being the very link of connection between them and the Kanauj coins 
Immediately after the publication of my former plate, Lieut. Cunning- 
ham wrote to me from Benares, pointing out a coin in his cabinet of 
the class I had designated ‘links,’ having the seated female with the 
cornucopia, but more perfect than those I had engraved, inasmuch as 
the legend to the left was preserved and legible as apaoxpo, the same 
as that of the standing figure. A duplicate of the same coin was also 
in Stacy’s cabinet, and on reference to the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ pl. i., 
the letters of APAOXPO were clearly legible on the reverse of fig. 6, a 
gold $ com procured by Wilson from the bed of a tank in the Higli 


The cornucopia, as a device, seems to have been copied from the _ 


1 The OPOOKPO of the copper coins may be deemed a still closer imitation of the ` 
Sanskrit अखै dryarka. APA is the Persian orthography. a? 
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Roman coins of the Emperors. It is seldom or never to be seen on 
the genuine Greek coins; nor is it found on our Bactrain series until 
the age of Azos (with the exception of the copper coins of Antimachus 
and Philoxenus, the date of which is uncertain). Whether it bears any 
direct allusion to the legend may be doubted,—at least such allusion is 
entirely lost sight of the moment we pass the boundary into the Indian 
series, 
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Since my former paper on the Gupta coins of Kanauj 
appeared, very important acquisitions have been made to 
our knowledge of this before unknown dynasty, through 
the medium of coins and of inscriptions; for both of 
which we are almost entirely beholden to the researche 
_ of Lieut. Cunningham and Mr. Tregear in the neighbour- 
hood of Benares. 

The inscription, in an ancient character, upon the 
column at Allahabad, interpreted by Captain Troyer and 
Dr. Mill in vol. आ, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ had made 
us acquainted with the four first of the family;* namely, 
1, Gupta, a Raja of the solar race; 2, Ghatot Kacha, his 
son; 3, Chandra-gupta, his son; 4, Samudra-gupta, the 
fourth in descent;—and there the Allahabad record broke 
off with an intimation that a son was expected. 

The Bhitari Lat brought to notice by Messrs. Tregear 
and Cunningham, fills up the line of succession for three 
generations further (see pl. xxx., vol. v. ‘Jour. As. Soe 
Beng.’, October, 1836). We may so far anticipate the 
translation of this highly important record promised to 
us by Mill [see p. 240], for the illustration of our sub- 


1 See vol. 344. [Prinsep’s revised translation of this inscription is to be 
found at p. 233, A 1 ~ 
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ject, as to state that the infant of Samudra was named 
Chandra-gupta IT. His son was, 6, Kumara-gupta; after 
whom followed, 7, Skanda-gupta—and there again this 
new authority breaks off. 

Now, to all of these (excepting, perhaps, the first), 
we can at present assign their respective coins from 
undoubted and numerous specimens ; and the succession ` 
of the devices on the obverse and reverse will be seen 
to follow just so much of modification from the original 
Mithraic model of the Ardokro coin as would be expected, 
hen the normal source was nearly forgotten, and Hindt 
ideas ruled predominant. Moreover, we can, from our 
coins, add the name of Mahendra-gupta, and perhaps of 
Assa-gupta, to the list, and there is presumptive evidence 
of a second Samudra as of asecond Chandra. Altogether 
we may reckon upon nine or ten generations, which, at an 
average of eighteen years, will fill a space in Indian history 
of nearly two centuries, of which no written account can 
be met with ;—unless the passage in the ‘Vishnu Purana,”! 
that the Guptas, a Sudra family, reigned over a part of 
Magadha, at the time of its compilation, be regarded as 
alluding to our dynasty. The sites whence their coins 
have been most frequently obtained, certainly agree with 
this description ; but the date assigned to the Purana 
must in this case be carried back a few centuries ;* and, 


+ See Wilson's anal a is of the Vishnu Purfna, ‘Jour. As, 800, Ben “, 1. 440. 
ॐ न 1 annex Prof. Wilson's full opinion on the probable date of the Puranas :— 
‘The ष are also works of evid ently different ages, and have been a iled 
under different circumstances, the precise nature of which we can but imperfectly 
conjecture from internal evidence, and from what we know of the history of re ligio lous 
= oo inion in India, It is hight = 9. that of the present popular forms of the 
0 religion, none assum 2 state earlier than the time of Sankara 
erat rya, the great Saiva reformer, who flourished, in all likelihood, in the eighth 
क th century, Of ह १ teachers, 28787} 8 dates in the twelfth century, 
hw&ch&rya in the thirte and Vallabha in the sixteenth; and the Purinas... 
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by the Mlechchhas of the Indus, must be understood the 
Indo-Scythians rather than the Musalmans. But I had 
intended to confine myself to an enumeration of the new 
coins, and to postpone speculation until we are thoroughly 
acquainted with them. To proceed therefore:— 

Fig. 11. One of two gold coins of Cunningham’s cabinet (the first 
procured at Benares, the second in Calcutta, now with Dr. Swiney). 
It is a duplicate of my own (from Conolly) with the unintelligible 
legend engraved as fig. 23 of pl. xxiii. It was then alluded to as 
having the letters a little different from mine, and was read Kragipta 
Paragu(pta). Upon full consideration of each individual letter as com- 
pared with those of other coins, I do not think the second letter a g; 
it 18 rather a 00, and the reading altogether कुभावुपर गुज, Kubhavu 
paraguja (adding the ja from the obverse of my own coin, where it is 
quite distinct). Now, we have gained experience enough from our 
reading of this class of coins to expect that the legend, where it does 
not merely embrace the titles of sovereignty, will express some extra- 
vagant epithet. The final ja also (implying ‘born of,’) shews that the 
said epithet belongs to his father; and this will account for the omission 
of ja on one side of the coin, which would have the effect of making 
the epithet apply to the son also. The present compound may thus be 
made up of @ tu, a diminitive particle; भाव bhava, ‘the mind’; छपे 
upa, a particle implying similitude; रजु Lagu (for Raghu) the grand- 
father of Rama, and & ya ‘born of”* or, united by,—Kubhdv-uparagu-ja 
‘of the humble-minded, resembling-Raghu-born.’ The name is unfor- 
tunately cut off from the margin. Two letters of it are visible under 
the raja’s arm on the obverse, and look like ऋसं asa: but on reference 


seem to have accompanied or followed their innovations, being obviqusly intended to 
advocate the doctrines they taught. This is to assign to some of them a very modern 
date, it is true; but I cannot think that a higher can with justice be ascribed to 
them,’—Wilson’s ‘Vishnu Pur&na,’ preface, ix. x.: London, 1840.—‘ Another evi- 
dence of a comparatively modern date must be admitted in those chapters of the 
Puranas which, assuming a prophetic tone, foretell what dynasties of kings will reign 
in the Kali age. These chapters, it is true, are found but in four of Purfnas, 
but they are conclusive in tit ing down the date of those four to a period con- 
siderab ly subsequent to Christianity. It is also to be remarked, that the Vayu, 
Vishnu, tee. cdo and Matsya eye in which these particulars are foretold, 
have in all other respects the character of as antiquity as any works of their 
class.’ p. x.—‘ A very great po rtion of the contents of many, some portion of the 
contents of all, is genuine and old. The sectarial interpolation or embellishment is 
always क palpable to be set_aside, Without injury to the more authentic and 
primitive materi a: . Vi. . “ah 
1 IT have worked out ५४ solution, dictionary in hand; for the pandits could not 
aid me in the least: it is therefore quite open to criticism न 
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to my own coin, I have there no hesitation in reading it समुद्र Samudra. 
The coin is in this case wrongfully placed at the head of the group in 
the plate; but, as there are two coins to one in favor of the reading Asa, 
1 still hesitate to remove it; for Assa-gupta is a known name in the 
Kashmir list; and it is, moreover, so like our Azos, that one feels in- 
clined to discover in it a coin of Yavanaso himself, the supposed founder 
of this Kanauj dynasty. 

Fig. 12. This beautiful coin is an unique in Tregear’s possession. 
It is valuable on every account: as giving an additional link with the 
Mithraie coins (fig. 9), in the standing ‘ cornucopia’ female ; as adding 
ॐ new and much desired name to the coin list; and as teaching a good 
lesson, in the most unequivocal and well-formed Nagari, of the style of 
legend adopted by these sovereigns; to whom—whether from their 
extra-Indian, or their low origin, or their limited sway—the panegy- 
rist seems to have avoided applying the usual epithets of royalty, 
Maharajadhiraja. 

On the reverse, the reading seems to commence @4t{Staea 
sarva-rdjochchhatra, ‘the chhatra or overshadower of all the rajas’— 
then, on the right of the obverse, कामनर्त्तमज घ . . . . Kima- 
naruttamaja Gha(tot?); and, under the left arm, written perpendicu- 
larly in the Chinese fashion 3 Kacha, ‘ Son-of-an-excellent-man- 
resembling-Kama, Gha(tot) Kacha.’ The only portion of this inscrip- 
tion missing is the second syllable of Ghatot, which may be replaced 
with confidence. The raja is sacrificing on the small Mithraic altar, 
and is dressed much in the Kanerkos style, though more fashionably. 

Fig. 13. Next in succession to Kacha comes Chandra. Of his coins 
I have already supplied several examples (see pl. xxii. fig. 18, also 
Marsden uivit.), but to keep up the comparison of the reverses, I here 
insert a very perfect sample from Cunningham’s cabinet, procured at 
Mirzapur. Legend, on the obverse — Ws Raja Sri Chandra (the 
rest only partially visible), and, under the arm again, = Chandra; 
on the reverse—3it विक्रम Sri Vikrama. I do not find any instance of 
the name on this form of coin being written Chandra-gupta, although 
it is distinctly so on the Pillar Inscriptions. He is the first to change 
the ‘trident’ standard of ooHPKI for the guasi Roman eagle. He also 
prefers the bow to the spear. = 

Fig. 14. Cunningham's, from Gaya, similar to my own (Capt. 
Wade’s) of fig. 16, pl. [xxii.]-xxxviii. ¥ol. iv. Fig. 17 of that plate 
18 another; and seven are now known of the same type, dispersed. 
among us: but few, if any, have the marginal inscription so well de- 
veloped. As all the coins bearing simply ‘Vikrama’ on them may be 
set down to Chandra-gupta, so all having पराक्रम्‌; pordkrama may be. 
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assigned to his son Samudra-gupta I. This legend is attached to the 
same sitting female as before on the reverse. The raja on the opposite 
face is just like his predecessors in costume and attitude, with ‘spear 
and eagle’ standard. 

By means of Messrs. Cunningham’s and Tregear’s coins, added to 
my former specimen, the long legend on the obverse can be nearly all 
restored; it appears to be WAC Wa मतग . . - - विजयजतर . . . - 
Samara sata mataga(ja).... which may be translated ‘haying the 
strength of 100 mast elephants,’ and on the opposite margin vtjaya- 
jatara ....In my former specimen, however, the final portion read 
aparapita-davaja. 

Under the arm, the word समुद्र Samudra is written in the perpen- 
dicular form, the u being apparently placed above the m, because the द 
had taken its proper position below. 

Fig. 15 is another Chandra-gupta, from Stacy’s box, of which Tre- 
gear has a duplicate. Another is éngrayed in Marsden, fig. muvmt. 
From the alteration of the device, and particularly the omission of the 
fire-altar on this coin, we might with plausibility set it down to 
Chandra-gupta II., but, on the same authority, we might make 
two Samudras; for these princes seem to have imitated one another 
so closely, that we find the device of the raja and his wife (?)—like 
that of the ‘raja and eagle’ standard—repeated on the Samudra coin 
(fig. 12) and, at a later period, on a coin of Skanda-gupta (fig. 24 of 
“pl. [xxiii] xxxix. vol. iv.) with a change of costume. The raja’s name 
on this coin is disposed in two perpendicular lines, one on each side of 
the spear— lq Chandra-gupta: the second line, not very clear in 
Stacy’s coin, is quite distinct in Tregear’s, which reached me just too 
late to be substituted in the engraving. On the reverse, the ‘cornu- 
copia’ lady is seated on a sleeping lion, as if to express ‘all will go on 
prosperously if ye rouse not the wrath of your ruler.’ On the left 
hand are the words पच्छवय! in the ancient character. The upper 
prolongation of the p perhaps indicates an avuswdra, and thus the 
reading may be (apa: panch-chhavaya, ‘the five excellences’ to wit, 
of aking. There is a fault in orthography, however, here, as in the 
legend of Ghatot-kacha: the words should be written Wq चवय; pan- 
cha chhavayas. Whether the word chhavaya, ‘light,’ may have any 
allusion to the five luminaries of the Mithraic worship—the Sun, the 
Moon, Fire, Jupiter, and Venus—it is impossible to say ; but that a king 
should possess five virtues we learn from various Hindu authorities. 

Fig. 16. An unique in Cunningham’s collection from Gaya. The 
female of the reverse having, in the last, quitted her Grecian seat) has 
been here installed in one of a more genuine Hindi character—thé 

24 | 
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lotus-flower. There is a peculiarity also in her attitude, both hands 
being turned up, and the elbows resting on the knees. The legend is 
unfortunate'y cut off. On the obverse, however, to the left of the 
usual raja, we have, in very conspicuous letters, superposed in the 
usual style, कुमारः Kumdra—proving that this is a coin of Kuméra- 
gupta, the successor of Chandra-gupta II., and thus far in accordance 
with the Bhitaérf monument. Lieut. Cunningham has another of the 
same prince, of quite a different type (described in vol. iv. p. 637) 
[p- 280, see fig. 28, pl. xxiii.]; but what confirms Kuméra’s succession 
to Chandra IT. is, that there are devices common to the two, which be- 
long, as far as our researches yet go, to no others ; as if, on the accession 
of the new prince, the mint had continued the preceding device, mutato 
nomine, until another was subsequently selected by the rising monarch. 
(See figs. 27 and 28, pl. [xxiii.] xxxix. vol. iy., ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’) 

Figs. 17 and 18. For our acquaintance with the owner of the next 
coin in our series we are entirely indebted to Lieut. Cunningham. He 
first extracted his name from the Bhitari Lat inscription, and subse- 
quently traced it on these two unique coins in his own, and on one of 
my collection, already published (fig. 24 of pl. | xxiii] xxxix. vol. iv.). 
Fig.-17 is from Gaya, and fig. 18 was dug up near a village four kos 
from Ghazipur. 

On the obverse, the general attitude of the raja is the same as 
usual, the waist a little more fashionable, the gaiters absolutely those 
of the last century! and the hair or wig commencing to be curled in 
parallel rolls, as will be more fully developed hereafter. The name, 
perpendicularly disposed under the arm of both figures, is quite clear, 
स्कान्द Skanda; while on the reverse of fig. 18 it is as decidedly (in 
the old character) ओरी स्कन्द YA Sri Skanda-gupta, the yery name of 
the Bhitarf 14t successor to Kuméra. 

On comparing the plates—in the ^ Asiatic Researches’ and the 
^ Journal ’—of the coin given me by Mr. Bacon, many years ago, and then 
thought rather suspicious, Lieut. Cunningham seon found its legend to 
be identical with his own,—a fact fully confirmed by re-examination of 
the coin itself. These three, however, are the only coins yet known 
of this name. One of them, 17, exhibits a new name on the reverse, 
for, unlike 18, it is certainly not Skanda-gupta, but क्रममन्दः 
Kramamanda, which may be looked upon as a rhyming epithet— 
equal to (or surpassing) Manda’ (Saturn or Yama). Mr. Tregear has 
lately got a ae of this coin, in which the reading is rather 

कमवान्द TS 006 1 both ma ibly be j ओरी महेन्द्रः 8 
pte y possibly be intended for ओरी महेन्द्र 


Figs. 19, 20. We now pass to another new acquaintance made out’ 
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jointly by Cunningham and myself on a general inspection of the Gupta 
coins. Fig. 19 is in the Society’s collection, and is engraved as 14 of 
the plates in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xvii., unread by Wilson. 
Upon recognizing the final letter, a ndra, we soon perceived the 
preceding letter—which I had before mistaken for a ph or n—to be the 
old हू h; and thus, with the vowel above it, the name was immediately 
cleared up as St महेन्द्रः Sré Mahendra. Another coin from Gaya, 
belonging to Cunningham, turned out to be of the same individual as 
to the reyerse, with some variations in the legend of the obverse. 
Under the arm of the latter, the letter @ Au seems to denote a Kumara ; 
but, on the margin, are evidently the words जयते महेन्द्र jayate 
Mahendra. On the Society’s coin, fig. 9, the marginal inscription is 
more complex—Q{aTHAT, as yet unintelligible; then, between the 
feet, ओरी Sri; and, near the hand, the letter गु gu of ‘Gupta,’ the inter- 
vening name being cut off. : 

Pursuing the examination, we found the coins 29 and 30 of pl. 
[xxiii.] xxxix. vol. iv.—with the raja on horseback, and the seated 
female feeding the peacock—to belong also to Mahendra-gupta. ‘ Ajita 
Mahendra’ on the reverse, and ‘ Mahendra-gupta’ on the obverse of 
30, are quite clear. I was before only misled by the letter 4, which I 
read as the nasal # of the lat alphahet. 

I shall have occasion to recur to this name in the next plate, 
which contains those new forms ofthe Kanauj coin that are without the 
‘cornucopia’ female, and have not such direct analogy to their Mithraic 
prototype as is palpable in the whole of the reverses included in the 
lower half of the present plate. 


(pl. xxx.) 


Figs. 1, 2. These two coins, from Tregear’s cabinet, are variations 
only of the original coin given to me by Conolly, now become cele- 
brated as having opened the door to the understanding of the whole 
group. In that coin, however, the archer holds his bow in the wrong 
hand, whereas in the two present coins, and the one following, the 
position is rectified and the lion is better developed, particularly in 
fig. 2. Besides adding these fine specimens to our series, Tregear has 
made out the true reading of the legend on the reverse. Instead of 
sacha or pradya the word is सिंहविक्रमः Sinka-vikrama, ‘the lion-hero,’ 
which is consistent with the device, for it may be also understood aa 
‘conqueror of the lion.” To whom, however, this title is to be applied, 


1 It is remarkable that in most cases the word sinfa (or more ae oe! simha) is 
written with an unknown letter superposed to the जु. is must be the nasal m, for 
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would still have remained doubtful, but for the fortunate discovery of 
another coin, by the same indefatigable collector, in the prolific neigh- 
bourhood of Jaunpur, even while I was engraving the present plate. 

Fig. 8, the coin here alluded to, bears precisely the same device, 
with variation only of the attitude of the warrior. The legend is 
different, the part visible being, on the obverse, ओ. . त महेन्द्र जय 
Sri..ta Mahendra jaya; and, on the reverse, ओरी महेन्द्र सिंह Sri 
Mahendra Sinha. Whether the Mahendra here designed be distinct 
from the Mahendra-gupta of the ‘cornucopia’ reverse, remains to be 

Figs. 3,4,5. From Tregear’s collection. These three coins—bear- 
ing the raja on horseback on the obverse, and a female seated sideways 
on a morhd or wicker ‘stool’ on the reverse—are essentially the same 
as were lately published, (figs. 29, 30, pl. [xxiii.], from Burt’s and 
my own coins) which I was then, however, unable to read satisfac- 
torily, from misapprehension of the letter A. The legend is in all 
exactly the same on the reverse, @faa महेन्द्र ajita Mahendra: ‘the 
unconquered Mahendra.’ The female holds, in her right hand, vari- 
ously, a flower, a noose, or food for an attendant peacock, like that of 
the Kumara coins. 

On the obverse the legend is more variable. 

In 3, we have the letters अजित uq....afam.... 

In 4, not legible aan ata 

In 5, इयं . . not legible. 

Fig. 6. (Tregear). This coin resembles in al] respects the foregoing, 
excepting as to the legend, which is, on the obverse, beginning at the 
top, परमेश . . - - RTA: parames(vara? Cha- or Mahe-)ndra-gupta. On 
the reverse (the second letter being very clear on a duplicate coin in 
Cunninghem’s cabinet) अजित विक्रमः ajite Vikrama. This name s0 
closely resembles the common pronunciation of Vikramajit (correctly 
written Vikramaditya), that, although it may not belong to that cele- 
brated sovereign, it is very possible that matters appertaining to the 
history of the one may have been transferred to the other, and hence 
some of the confusion, so perplexing to the historian, have originated. 

Fig. 4. An unique lately procured by Tregear. The raja on the 
obverse is of a peaceful character, with hand extended, but no altar. A 
diminutive attendant holds a chhata over his head. The letters on the _ 
margin are not legible. On the reverse is the standing ‘ cornucopia’ 


which the anusw4ra is now substituted. In fig. 2 the letter is pal क an ^ to 
eae the 4 4; but in figs. 1 and 8, and in my tg the etter bas the 
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female holding a well-depicted lotus-flower, with a lateral inscription 
which may be read विक्रमादित्यः Vikramdditya; But although the 
length of the subjoined y exceeds that usually found in the d, and the 
di is not much like the oA, it is probable that the word is, after all, only 
fama चन्द्र: Vikrama Chandra: and we must not allow our sanguine 
imagination to rejoice in having at length hit upon a veritable com 
of the author of the Samvat era; against which there is also a cogent 
chronological obstacle, in the date hitherto assigned to our dynasty of 
Guptas.! 

Fig. 9 (Tr.) is introduced as a new variety of the Chandra-gupta 
coinage: only differing from the ‘numerous class before described, in 
the legends, which are, very clearly, on the obverse St aE Ta: ---- 
Sri Chandra-gupta, (the titles not legible) and, on the reverse, 
att विक्रमः Sri Vikrama. 

Fig. 10, of Tregear’s collection, was engraved as a doubtful aame, 
but I think it may be set down as belonging to Skanda-gupta. 

Figs. 11 to 15. This curious class of copper coins has not yet been 
brought to notice. They are, indeed, much more scarce than the gold 
coins of the same age, and hitherto only those of one individual of the 
family have been met with. It was not until Tregear’s highly-curious 
specimen, fig. 11, had furnished us with the style of Chandra’s copper 
coins, that we were led to re-examine our several collections, in which 
were found, and became legible, a few rare specimens of the same 
character. 

Fig. 11 has the portrait of the raja on one side, with a smaller, per- 
haps female, figure on his left hand. On the reverse [a peacock]: below 
which, in very well defined characters,..... §TCTS at qk Fa: 
(Sri ma)hardja Sri Chandra-gupta. 

Fig. 12 is a demi-coin of similar stamp, one of two belonging also 
to Tregear; but, on the reverse of this, as in all that follow, the device 
is a bird, the same that figures on the military standard of the gold 
coins, and which, Wilson says, ‘looks more like a goose than a Roman 
eagle.’ The inscription is very well preserved, St Wee 9a Sri 
Chandra-gupta. 

Fig. 13 is from Stacy’s cabinet: the obverse, well executed, repre- 
sents the bust of the raja holding a flower; beneath ओरी विक्रम... 
Sri Vikrama; the next letter may be @ or म; but on the reverse are 
distinguishable the initial letters BY च. . Sri Cha.... proving that 
the coin belongs to Chandra-gupta. — 

Fig. 14 is from Swiney’s cabinet, in all respects a duplicate of the 


1 Mr. Tregear has since written that, om re-examination, the word is, palpably 
| ¢Vikramaditye” mS ५ (थि 2 
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last, but the reverse legend is even more distinctly... . चद्धर गुप 
the lower part of the ndra only is effaced. 

Fig. 15 had escaped notice in my own cabinet. The head is more 
highly finished than in the other specimens, but the legend could not 
have been understood without their aid: it is... . RTA ---- 
ndra-gupta. 

Before quitting this very interesting group of coins, I must not 
omit to notice the only silver specimen which has yet come under my 
observation; it belongs to Swiney, and is....a forgery !—not a 
modern one, but an actual false coin of the period when it was struck. 
xt 18 of copper thickly plated, but the silver plate is worn through in 
several places, exposing the interior nucleus. I have depicted it in 
pl. xxxi. fig. 21. 

Ozverse.—The raja in the original sacrificing attitude; under his 
left arm, the letters अजय ajaya or राजय Rajay... 

Reverse.—Goddess (Durga?) seated in the native fashion with cor- | 
nucopia (or flower) and ‘glory’—a small elephant with trunk uplifted 
for protection, on her right shoulder. The marginal inscription 
ait .-.+ Sri prakanau .... the last letter may be double n, 
but in neither manner does it present an intelligible word. 


SECOND SERIES OF IMITATIONS. 


We now pass to another series of coins evidently de- 
scended from the same ‘ Ardokro’ type coin to which the 
early Kanauj group has been so satisfactorily traced. In 
the latter case, we have seen that the Hind& artists soon 
quitted their original, and exercised a fertile invention 
in varying*the device during several generations of 
princes: but in the coins we have now to notice, no 
claims to ingenuity can be advanced, unless it be for 
gradually barbarizing and disguising the original type, 
so that it would have been absolutely impossible to recog- 
nize the character of the extraordinary symbols on the 
later pieces, had we not a numerous train of specimens 
to produce, in evidence of the gradual deterioration. I 
had already more than once engraved specimens of this 
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curious series, thinking them to be merely the link coins 
between the rao nano rao and the early Kanauj series. 
Among the Manikyala coins was the only silver coin of 
the set on which I had particularly remarked legible 
Sanskrit characters; which were of a form and age 
differing essentially from the Kanauj coin alphabet 
(so called). But now, through Cunningham’s careful 
scrutiny of all our available collections, I am enabled 
to produce a host of variable legends, which may be the 
means of developing by-and-bye-a second royal dynasty 
of some other Indian locality, as-successtaily as has been 
the case with thle Gupta family. - = - 

Henceforward my readers should understand, and 
they will, doubtless, soon perceive the fact, that my coin 
essays are joint productions, and that I have an auxiliary 
at my elbow, far better acquainted with the contents of, 
I may say, all the collections of coins in India, than I 
have leisure to become. With his zealous aid in hunting 
out the unpublished varieties of every class, I hope to make 
these notices complete as far as discovery has yet pro- 
ceeded, and to do fuller justice to the numerous contri- 
‘butions I continue to receive from my numismatic co- 
adjutors in the interior. 

That the present class is totally distinct from the last, 
may be argued on many grounds: those are discovered in 
greatest quantity at Kanauj,. Jaunpur, Gaya, and even _ 
occasionally in Bengal:—these are chiefly met with in 
Upper India, and in the Panjab. Cantley has sent me 
one dug up in the foundations of his residence ‘néar. 
Saharanpur; Mr. Dean dug up some at Samehana, near 
Dihli: but the most important fact in their history is 


: 
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the extraction of one of the lowest members of the group 
from the Manikydla tope by Ventura. Masson’s large 
collection in Afghanistén does not contain one of this 
type, nor any of the first or Kanauj series. They are, 
therefore, purely of Indian growth. To Upper India, 
the Panjab or Kashmir, then, we must turn our view in 
seeking the nidus whence they issued, and fortunately 
we have authentic lists of the sovereigns of some of these 
places to consult. 


But first, to enumerate the coins :— 


Fig 18. A gold coin (Stacy), weight 120 grs.,! deserves to be men- 
tioned first, because the workmanship is nearest in perfection—in 
imperfection we might rather say—to the nano rao, or Ardokro original. 
The legs of the couch, cornucopia, and drapery, are well defined. The 
raja on the obverse has his ‘ trident’ standard, and his right hand out- 
stretched as over the fire-altar, but the altar is omitted. Under the 
right hand of the raja, both in this coin and in figs. 16 and 20, occur 
the letters Wy 2454, either side by side, as in 16, or superposed, as in 
20. Under the left arm, which is elevated to hold a spear, is another 
perpendicular combination of two or three consonants, apparently 
ख खं and द्‌ with the vowel We. The 
polygram) continues through the whole series, I formerly took it 
for a sword-handle, which it exactly resembles when the lowermost 
letter is hid. ~ 

Fig. 20. (Stacy), the next best in execution, has the letters 3t ल 
Sri Kri.... visible on the left of the female. 

Fig. 19. (Tregear: duplicate, Cunningham), continues the word; 

Krigodhaya(?) or Kribhodhaya. | 

Figs. 16 and 17 of my cabinet have the letters oh faa... . Sri 
Vigua.... or Vikha on the former ; and पसल . . - . Pasala... (or 
perhaps Visala?) on the latter. 


Numerous other specimens in gold might be enume- 
tated, but they generally contain even ] ess satisfactory 
ragments of names. than the above. All that can" be 


< Pee, weight of all these coins js nearly the same, 
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positively asserted is that the letters are Sanskrit, and— 
on these, at least—of the same alphabet as that we have 
designated No. 2 of the Allahabad Lat. 

The silver coins of this second series are much more 
scarce than the gold and copper ones. The three I 
possess—represented in figs. 1, 2, and 3—appear also to 
be of a very debased standard, and to belong to a much 
later period. None of them retain more than the rudest 
semblance of the raja figure, and still less of the goddess.. 
the latter has even been taken for a dagger, the former 
fora scorpion! The letters also are of a more modern 
formation, not differing much from those of the tenth 
century, found at Sarnath and other places. Capt. 
Cunningham first pointed out to me the words जरी प्रताप 
Sri Pratdpa.... on figs. 1 and 2. 


[ As proposed at page 232, I now avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of supplementing a revised catalogue of the Gupta gold 
coinage, prefixing in each case the references to the plates in 
the present volume, and inserting notes of any other examples 
of the different specimens to be found in the works of Marsden 
and Wilson. In regard to the plan adopted for the serial 
classification of types, I may premise that the alphabetical 
letters determine the leading characteristics of the coin devices 
peculiar to each class. Modifications from the standard exemplar 
are defined by distinguishing italics suffixed to the indicative 
letter; and mere varieties are marked by numerals prefi 
the literal denomination of the mint series to which they belong 





0488 A. Pl. xxix. 12. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xviii. 14. 
Osverse :—Full-length figure of the king, clothed somewhat efter ` 
the fashion of the Indo-Scythians : the right hand is extended towards 3 
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a small Mithraic altar, the left clasps a standard emblematic of the 
full moon.’ 

The marginal inscriptions on these coins are still imperfectly 
determined. The six coins I have had an opportunity of 
examining contribute the following letters :— 

कमभिरत्तमैजेय कचोगश्युमवजत्यु द्र or द्य.“ 
Prof. Wilson suggests the following reading :— 
कमेभिरुत्तमेजेय[ति] कचोभूमिमवजित्य 
५ Kacha, having subdued the earth, secures victory by excellent deeds.’ 
Lxornp: (under the left arm)— = 


Reverse :—Female figure erect, holding a flower in the right hand, 
and supporting a cornucopia on the left arm. The latter is supposed 
to identify the figure with the Parvati of the APAOKPO reverse of 
No. 9, pl. xxix., and No. 9 of pl. xxii. Monogram, variant of 155, 
: a Antiqua.’ 

LEGEND : -सवैराजोच्छेन्त ‘The exterminator of all rajas.’ 


Cuanpra Gupta I. 

Crass B. Pl. xxx. 7. ‘Ariana Antiqua’ xviii. 1. Freeling* 
B.M. Eden.* 

Oxsverse:—The king standing erect, his left hand rests upon his 
khandd, or straight ‘sword,’ while his right is advanced in the act of 
casting incense on the usual miniature Scythic altar. A chhata, the 
Indian emblem of sovereignty, overshadows his head. The attendant 
introduced below his left arm gras Pe faevafaree the staff of the umbrella. 

Leczenn:—q. क. मादिं सतिम सुचरत 
Proposed modification :-- 


विक्रमादित्यः चितिमवजित्य सुचरति 


‘Vikram&ditya, having conquered the earth, prospers.’ (H.H.W.) 


च ‘Jour. As, Soc. Beng.’, त. 375. Inscription from the Temple of Harsha in 
| Shekfvati, par. xvii. ‘ By whom was placed on the top of the house of Siva, his 
own appropriate emblem, the golden figure of a full moon.’] 

9 [ There is one letter, which I have been unable to identify, after the concluding @ 
of the above transcript, which, as far as mere forms go, represents @] or @f. The 
mame of Kacha in the field has an “Sf over the upper consonant.] 
ee > [ Mr. G. H. gion of the Bengul Civil Service—one of our most devoted 
ismatists—has liberally placed his entire cabinet at my disposal for publication. ] 

५ [ The — व toa ae aged made some years ago A eae 
ल m whose: 08708 i F snr into possession of the late Lord 
Auckland. It is now in the British „] ८ 3 1 
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RevegseE :—Female figure, similar to that in Class A., with the ex- 
ception that the left hand holds the flower, while the right extends 
a regal fillet. Monogram, No. 159, ‘Ariana Antiqua.’ 

LEGEND : -विङ्कमादित्यः Vikkramaditya. 


2 8. A second coin, also in the possession of Mr. Freeling, 
contributes the concluding portion of the obverse legend in- 
serted above. 

The reverse device, though identical in character with that 
of coin B, offers a modification in the attitude of the figure, 
which is here exhibited in full front view, and draped with the 
transparent garments of Mao and others of the Kadphises 
group (pl. xxii. 10). Otherwise, it is far more Indian in its 
treatment than the copy, from the Greco-Scythic models, to 
be found on the other coin. The monogram also differs from 
that in coin B, and assimilates to those found on the Ghatot 
Kacha pieces (pl. xxix. 12), except that it has the second cross- 
bar as in No. 160, ‘ Ariana Antiqua.” The Vikramdditya has 
but one कं instead of the double letter (क्क) in B. 

These coins have been attributed by Major Cunningham to 
Chandra Gupta II.; but, on typical grounds alone, they must 
clearly be assigned to the first prince of that name ; and I fur- 
ther draw the distinction, in regard to the titles, that the full 
Vikramaditya seems to belong to the third monarch of the 
family, while the Sri Vikrama remains special with the fifth of 
the race. 


Crass 0. Pl. xxix. 15. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ xviii. 3. Marsden, 
No. MLVIII. 
Osvenss :—Device: King leaning on his spear; facing him is a 
female figure. = 
[षडप :—Marginal writing imperfect. (Under the arm) a 
Revegrsr -—Parvati, with cornucopia, seated on a recumbent lion. 
LzcEenp :-— wea: ‘ The five excellences.’ 
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1 assign the coins classed under C. to Chandra Gupta I., 
but with some hesitation; my chief ground for the attribution 
being the title on the reverse: there are, however, some minor 
typical indications that give strength to the assignment, 
especially the appearance on Masson’s coin of the standard of 
the full-moon otherwise peculiar to Ghatot Kacha: or even sup- 
posing the staff, upon which the King’s left hand rests, to be an 
ordinary spear or javelin, it is to be remembered that these 
weapons have definitively been superseded, in this position, on the 
coins on the Chandra Gupta II., by the bow, which he adopts 
from his predecessor, Samudra Gupta. In Marsden’s coin, the 
family name of Gupta is inscribed in a line with the Chandra 
on the opposite side of the standard-shaft, a practice which 
seems to have been discontinued after the introduction of the 
bow into the coinage devices by Samudra Gupta. 


Samupra Gupta. 

Crass 1. PI. xxii. figs. 16 and 17, xxix. fig. 14. ‘Ariana 
Antiqua,’ xviii. 6 and 9. 

08८४8 :—The usual standing figure of the king: to the left of the 
field is seen the small altar of the Scythian prototype, associated now, 
for the first time, with the ‘peacock’ standard (fashioned like a Roman 
eagle). The king’s left hand rests upon a javelin. 

Legends restored (margin) :— 


| च छ (नल । [|> 





Proposed modification :— 
खमर शतवत्तेतविजये frat पराजितदेवज 
‘Overcoming hostile kings in triumphant victory (over those) opposing in a hundred 
battles.’ (H.H.W.) | 
st, । a 
Lxcenp: (under the arm)—¥ 
| द 
Reverse :—Paérvati seated on a raised throne, with cornucopia and 
regal fillet. a5 
LeeEnp -चराक्रमः ‘The powerful.’ = 
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2D. British Museum. 

Obverse device as usual, but the marginal legend is inserted 
in a direct line parallel to the javelin, instead of following the 
circle formed by the edge of the piece. The characters may be 
transcribed thus :--ततविजयोजितर. 


3 7. Major Bush.’ 
Osverse :—Device 88 in class D. 
ag 
षक :—As 72 61888 D. (On the sides of the javelin)—qy ; 
Z| 
Reverse :—As usual in class D. 


Cuass E. Pl. xxxiii. fig. 19. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ xviil.7 and 8. 

Osverse :—The general outline of the device is the same as in class 
D, except that the ‘ peacock’ standard is now adorned with pennons— 
and a further modification occurs, in the substitution of a bow for the 
previously current javelin, while the arrow in the right hand of the 
king supersedes the Indo-Scythic altar, which is henceforth usually 
discarded 

The legends are, ordinarily, defective, but a well preserved 
specimen in the Eden collection, B.M., supplies the following 
letters: वत .. वजयत : य अप्रतिरथ वजल्शजितिमव 

Reverse :—Parvati, as in class D. 

प्प :- प्रतिरथः ‘The invincible in his war-chariot.’ 

This term is applied to Samudra in the Allahabad Lat 
inscription—Yfaaranta< ea— whom in his war-chariot none 
in the world can rival or withstand.’ (‘J.A.S.B.,’ vol. vi., 975 

supra, p. 234.) 


Cuass F. Pl. xxxiii. 23, xxix. 11. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xviii. 10. 
Osvegse :—Figure of the king, in a slightly varied attitude; the 
right hand rests on the hip-joint, the left is placed on the head of the 
battle-axe, which now appears for the first time: to the front of) the 





नयु earl J.T. Bush, of the Army, it will be seen that I am indebted f 
. specimens of this class of money. | 1 
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monarch is a standard surmounted by the device of anew moon, below 

or beyond which is the figure of a youth.’ 

(The ‘Ariana Antiqua’ coin reverses the position of the two figures. ) 
Lecenps: (Margin)—wataet परम्प राजाधिराज. ‘Sovereign of 

kings, whose battle-axc is like Yama’s.’ 


a 
(Under the arm) 


Reverse :—he ordinary Parvati figure, but her feet rest on either 
‘seeming flame,’ according to the ‘Ariana Antiqua’ coin, or more usually 
on ‘the leaves of the lotus,’ in the Prinsep specimens. 

Lecenp :-क्तन्त परग्यु ‘ The battle-axe of Yama.’ 


2F. B.M. Eden. 
OsveErsE :—Type as usual. 
LeceEnns: (left margin)—. अजतज्ञ . 
(right ” )- , चतन्तप . 
(Under the arm)—®. 


REVERSE :—<As usual. 


Crass ©. Pl. xxiii. fig. 26. 
Osverse :—The king is seated on a species of couch, or chair, 
and is engaged in playing on the vind, or Indian ‘lyre.’ 2 
Legenps: (Margin)—AgTCTatacTsa Bt समुद्र गुप्तः On the 
footstool are the letters सि 
Reverse :—Parvati, with cornucopia and regal fillet, seated on an 
Indian morhd. 
Lecenn :—@qg Fa: (A coin in the Eden collection expresses 
the name waz) - । 


Crass H. Eden collection. Unique. 
Onverse:—The king, to the left, encountering a lion, against whom 
he 1s in the act of discharging his arrow. 
Lreenp: (Margin, ग) च्छघ्रपराक्र.म) . . ‘The tiger hero.’ 
Reverse :—Parvat{ standing on a fish, or some marine monster; on 
her right, a ^ crescent’ standard (as on the obverse of F.); on her left, 
a flower. 
LEcend :-—TTST was Ta: ; 
' (‘Of him (Samudra Gupta), when tie accepted son was pronounced to be the sen. 
of Devi, daughter of Mah&daitya—’ Bhitari Lat Inscription, p. 243. 


| 1 
* [ Samudra’s ‘accomplishments in singing and playing ’ are adverted to in the 
24th verse of the Allahabad Inseription, ] cI Saal ced ee, > 


ALO Mal 
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CrassI. Pl. xxiii. 31, 32. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ xxiii.2. Freeling. 
Osverssz :—A richly bedecked horse standing before an altar. 
LEGEND :—HQHAT: राजधिराज पृथिवी fase पु; below the 
horse, सी 
Reverse :—Female holding a chauri; the figure is draped in the 
light garments of the Chandra Gupta I. style. 
Lecexv:—Waad पराक्रमः ‘ The hero of the Aswamedha.’! 
I have but little hesitation in attributing this coin defini- 
tively to Samudra Gupta. The ‘Parakrama’ title on the reverse 
would, in itself, go far to justify such an assignment, but the 
obverse title of Prithivi Vijayatya distinctly associates the 
identity of the monarch with Samudra, who has applied to 
him a similar style of eulogy in the Allah4béd Pillar In- 
scription, where we read, Mt समुद्र JRA wagfadt विजयनितोदय 
etc. > ~ 
Cuanpra Gupta Il. 
Crass ए. Pl. xxiii. 18, xxix. 13, xxx. 9. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ 
xviii. 4. Marsden, No. ML. 
08१४8 :—Figure as above, E. 
Lecenps, imperfect. The following is a restored reading obtained 
from Col. Stacy’s coins. (Margin) देव श्री महराजाधिराज at चन्द्र गुप्त. 
‘His Majesty, the auspicious sovereign of great kings, Chandra Gupta.’ 
(Under the arm) = 
Reverse :—Parvati seated on an elevated throne with cornucopia 
and regal fillet (in No. 18). The cornucopia is replaced by a flower in 
the later specimens (No. 18), and the throne is superseded by the 
‘lotus’ seat (No. 9.) ? 
Lecenp:—2t विक्रमः ‘The illustrious hero.’ 


25. No-mivi. Marsden. 7 
The obverse device presents a modification in the arrange- 


1 [ Wilson observes in regard to this type of coin :-—‘ That the steed represents one 
dedicated to the Aswamedha, or solemn sacrifice of a horse, performed ee Ba A para- 
mount म oa cannot be doubted, from the inscription ‘Aswamedha-parak : 
ठ ण has 1 pores of the Aswamedha rites’ (‘Ariana Antiqua’ 421,) See also 
Tod, i. 63, 76, 583, etc.] 

> [‘J,A.8.B.’ vi. 978, ante, p, 235. ] 


\ 
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ment of the bow, which is turned inwards. and touches the side 
of the figure, while the Wa is inscribed in the field outside of 
the bow-string. Legend, to the left, श्री Te गुत्त 


Crass Ea. B.M. 

OsvenrsE :—Figure seated somewhat as jn class ©, but the vind 
is wanting, and the left-hand rests on the couch, while the right is 
upraised. | 

Lecenp: (Margin)—2q ओरी राजाधिराज At चन्द्र गुप्तस्य. 

Reverse :—Parvati, as in Class D. 

Lecenp: ओरी विक्रमः 


Crass J. Pl. xxx. 6. 
09१८४७४ :—King, on horseback, proceeding to the right, with lance 
at the charge. 
LEGEND :—UTH AT... AT air i - Ja: 
Reverse :—Pirvati, to the left, scated on an Indian morhd, with 
fillet and flower. 


Lecenn :- अजित विक्रम ‘The unconquered hero.’ 


Kumara Gupta. 
Cuass Da. 3... 
OxnvERSE :—Device dimilar to that in class D, with the exception 
that the King has the chanda as in class B, inAieu of the javelin. 
र्कम : (Margin)—aaq जित्य सुन्ररत कुमारा” 
(Outside the arm)— a 
Reverse :—Parvati, as in the modified form of F (xxx. 9). 
LecEenn :—3it कुमार Ja. 
Crass Eb. Freeling.’ 
Osverse :—Device as is usual in class E 
Lrcenp: (Margin)—gTaTafaqras... 
(Below the arm) म 
< । परम भगवतो appears as one of the prefixes to Chandra Gupta II.’s name in 
the Bhitari L&t inscription: ‘J.A.8.B,’ vi. 4, ante, p. 240.] 


? [ The first and third letters conjecturally transeri J pg 
to be absolutely relied on !] J ily ibed in the above legend are not 


daca This cvin, thongh a cast, and in so fur o f, rgery—appears to repro- on = 
duced from a genuine original, } : रि व BaP es 
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ReversE :—Parvati, seated cross-legged’ on a lotus: the right 
hand holds a fillet, or at times, a flower: the left rests either upon the 
knee or on the side of the figure. 

Lecenn :—3t महेन्द्र Sri Mahendra. 


5 68. Pl. xxix. 20. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ xvii. 12 
08१६88४ :—Device, as usual. 


LEGEND = जय तिं Rex ‘one (under the aro )- कु 


6 £  Freeling. 
(0898138 :—Device, asin No.3 Ed. . 
Lecenp:—... ब विजितावनिरवनिपति 
The full legend on the silver coins gives :— 
देव जयति विजितावनिरवनिपति कुमार गुप्तो 
Dev(o) jayati vijitdvanir avanipati(h) Kumdra Gupto 
‘His Majesty Kumara Gupta, who has subdued the earth, rules.’ 


7 £ 8. Col. Stacy. 
| Onverse :—Device, as usual, The name of कुमार्‌ गुप्त ०८८ upies the 
left margin. There is no name or initial under the arm. 


Ee. Pl xxix. 16. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ xvii. 11. The name 
of the king is given, in this coin, as above, but it offers the 
peculiarity of being placed in a line with the bow-string outside 
the arm of the figure, as in 2 E of Chandra Gupta IT 


Cuass K. ‘Type, similar to pl. xxx. 1. 

(Unpublished coin of Col. Stacy’s cabinet.) * 

Onverse :-—King, facing to the right, armed with a bow, shooting a 
lion 

1 Leorxn :-सिंहविक्रमकुमार [ गुप्तपरिधि] सिंह महेन्द्र ‘Kumira 
Gupta, of might like a lion’s, most prosperous 
__- Reverse :—PArvati; seated on a lion; her right hand extends the 
fillet ; the left, which rests upon her knee, holds a flower. 
Lecenn :- सिंह AGE Sinha Mahendra. 


1 [ This coin is also a ०३३५ arom_a genuine original.] 
25 
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Ka. Pl. xxx. 8. 


OsversE: Leeeyp—.. नं महेन्द्र जय. . ओ... | | 
Reverse: Lecexp — Age सिंह 3 





Cuass L. Pl. xxiii. 25. 
Osverse :—The king, facing to the left, armed with bow and arrow, 
attacking a lion. | oe 
LecEnD - महाराजाधिराज Bt . - 1 
Reverse :—Parvati, with fillet and flower, seated on a lion. us 
‘Lecexn :—3ft सिंह विक्रमः Sri Sinha Vikramah. ह 


Crass K ¢. Pl. xxx. 1, 2. 7 
Onverse, as above, class K. a 
Lrcenp :—? 
Rsverse, as above, class K. 
Lecexn :-—fae विक्रमः 


Crass Ha. Pl. xxiii. 28. 
Oxnversr :—Erect figure of the king, discharging his arrow at a lion. 
Lrcexp: (Under the arm)— कु. 
Reverse :—Female figure standing, with flower in the left hand; । 
the right is extended towards a peacock. 


Lrcexn :—@aTtya . .. Kumara Gupta.... 


। SKanpa Gupra. 
Crass E ९. Pl. xxiii, 22 ; xxix. 17; xxx. 10 (?) Marsden MLv. 
OBVERSE, as in Class FE a. 
Lecexps :—Imperfect. (Under the arm)— = 
Reverse :—Parvati, seated, cross-legged, on lotus flowers. 
Lrcenps: (on 22 and 1 7}-क्रमादित्यः Kramddityah. 
र (on 10 and 18)—=3f} स्कन्द्‌ Ta: Sri Skanda Gupta. 


Crass M. PI. xxiii. 24. i 
Onvense :—King, to the left of the ficld, holding a bow: the ‘pea- ` 
sock’ standard occupies the centre, and a female figure fills up the 
space on the right. / 
Lecexp :—Llegible. 
Rrverse :—Parvati, on lotus leaves, with flower and fillet 


` Lecexp:—3it स्कन्द्‌ YA Sré Sanda Gupta. 
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Manenpra Gupra(?) 
Crass J a. Pl. xxiii. 30. Marsden, MLIX. 


OsversE :—Horsemen as in class J, but without the lance. 
LEGEND :—.. त महेन्द्र ~ 

Reverse :—Female seated on a morhd, feeding a peacock. 
Lecenn :- अजितं महेन्द्र vita Mahendra. 


Variants. Pl. xxx. figs. 3,4, 5. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xvi. 
16, 17. 


Crass J ¢. Unpublished. Freeling. 
Oxversr :-—Device, as is usual in this class, with the exception that 
the horseman is proceeding to the left instead of to the right. 
LeGcenps :—Undeciphered. 
Reverse :—Parvati, with peacock. 
Lecexp :- अजित महेन्द्र - —E. 7. ] 


(PLATE XXXTI._) 

On fig 3, on a former occasion I had already read श्रीयम . . . . Sri 
yay ... but, as there are traces of a cross-line to the loop of the third 
letter, I am inclined to adopt rather the reading QW... - yesa.--- 
‘slory’, forming, in composition, many Indian names, as Yasa Vigraha, 
Yaso Varma, Yaso Pala, Yaswant, ete. 


The two earliest specimens of the copper series, figs. 
4 and 5, are from Stacy’s and Cunningham's cabinets 
respectively. The first has several letters in the old 
character: under the left arm, perpendicularly, सयघ . . 
sayadha; and, on the exterior, W@. . maka. 


Fig. 5 is, in reality, a forgery of 9 gold coin: the remains of the 
ancient gilding are still perceptible in the angles. The monogram is 
the same as in fig. 18 of the last plate. 

Figs 8 and 9 are selected from Stacy’s box as examples of the name 
of ओी व्रताप Sri Pratdpa in the two forms of alphabet. Probably they 
belong to different individuals of the same family name. | 

Fig. 8 is a valuable unique in Dr. Swiney’s drawers, with ४ पा: 
tude of letters that have usurped the natural position of arms,-cornu-— 
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copia, throne, and all such appurtenances! On the obverse are the 
letters WE jaya: on the opposite face, श्रौ fave Sri Vinada or विरव 
Virava. . and, to the right, म्‌ >) न्द्‌ manded 

Fig. 9. The word Sré is still perceptible. 

Fig. 10 is introduced (from my collection) merely to shewthe complete 
barbarism that finally prevailed. Such rude pieces are to be had in 
plenty, for one that contains a trace of writing. ‘ Pratapa’ is the com- 
monest name on those that are by any means legible. 


THIRD SERIES OF IMITATIONS. 


The next tive coins of my plate represent a very 
numerous class of Hindi coins, grotesque but very bold 
in execution, and attempting refinement in the position 
of the right hand of the raja, and in the sitting posture 
of the reverse. Having pointed out the prototype—of the 
European coat, pantaloons, gaiter and wig—on one series, 
I must not pass unheedingly the epaulette so faithfullyand 
curiously portrayed on the obverses of this series! I 
am induced to consider them a third instance of imitation 
of the ‘Ardokro’ type, from their general aspect and atti- 


tudes:—moreover, the cornucopia is traceable in the ` 


earlier pieces, as figs. 13 (Stacy) and 14 (J.P.) As 
they deteriorate, the limbs are leppeu off, as usual, to 
make way for Naigari charetters! ‘This is well exem- 
plified in fig. 11 (Cunningham) and 12 (Stacy). Fig 
17 (Swiney) may be regarded as the ultimate degradation 
of the type 


Of legends, we have, in fig. 15, on the margin... यो. . 


yo.. Un fig 16, reverse, the letter aj. On fig. 11, on 


either arm of the sittmg figure, =f दि Sri di (2) and.on 





~ 
; 
a 
॥ च 
+] 


॥ 
kb 


fig. 12, several uneertain letters scattered about. मय त च. - 


“tn the last ef- the set, the letter अं stands alone. 


(॥ 1 
किक 


dhi ॥117 ११ 


re-for the 


Are 
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It would be vain to attempt any explauation of 
such vague symbols. Of this series of coins, M. Court’s 
drawings contained many good samples. They are plenti- 
ful in the Panjab, less so in Upper India, and com- 
paratively rare in Afghanistan. Masson has only given 
one, and that very degraded. 


[ Lieut. A. Cunningham, whose name is so frequently cited 
in laudatory and thankful acknowledgment by Prinsep, has 
since achieved a spécialité in this department of numismaties, 
by his comprehensive article attributing the third series of 
imitations from the apaoxpo type to their legitimate domain, 
the kingdom of the Rajas of Kashmir.’ I insert an abstract of 
the decipherments published in that paper, leaving the modi-. 
fications in the chronology of Kashmir, proposed by the author, 
for notice in their proper place in the ‘ Useful Tables.’ 


Lisr or Corns PusiisHep sy Lizut. CUNNINGHAM. 
1, TORAMANA....° += (common) 005. Sri Torama (na) 
Rey. Jaya. [pl.xxxi. 13, 1+.] 
2. Sankara VERMaa (very rare} Oby. Sanka(ra) 
Rev. Vermmia. 
8. GoraLA.......... . (very rare) Obv. Gopdla 
Rev. Verma, 
4, SUGANDHA.. ...... (very rare) Oby. Sri Sugandha 
Rey. Dera. 
6. Cuawra VERMMA .. (unique) Obv. Cha(kra) 
Rev. Vermma. 


6. YASASKARA..........- (unique) Oby. Vaskara 
Rey. Dera. 
7. Ksnema Gurra......... (rare) Oby. ... di Asheoma 


Rev. Gupta Deva. 


` ॥ [@Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol, vi. p. 1, (1533) ] 


॥ 
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8. 


9. 


10, 


Asyimana Gupra.. (unique) Obv. Abhina (na) 
Rey. Gupta. 
Nanpi अ+... (very rare) Obv. Nandi Gu 
Rev. péa. 
Dippa Rant (very common) 00४. Sri didda 
Rey. Derd. [pl. xxxi. 11.] 


11. Sancrama .. (very common) Oby. Saugrdma Ra- 
Rev. ja Dera. [pl. xxxi. 12.] 
40 (rare) Oby. Ananta Ra- 
Rev. ja Deva. 
$a. WAEASA: cts: (common) Obv. IKalasa Ra- 
Rev. ja Deva. 
This coin was called Padaka during this reign. A.C. 
14. Harsua...... (very common) Oby. Harsha Raja 
| Rev. Deva. 
$0. SUSSALA «3.20 ec. (very rare) Obv. Sri Sussa(Ja) 
: Rev. Deva. 
16. Jaya SInwa............... (rare) Obv. Sri Jaya Sinha 
Rev. Deva. | Sinha 
Variant (very rare) Oby. Sri Mesuta (?) Jaya 
Rev. Deva. 
17. Jaca Deva......... (very rare) Oby. Jaga [pl. xxxi. 15. | 
MvnHammapans. 
1. Zaix +, रार, au. 841, ap. 1437. 


cr ¢> & ‰ 


Oby. ८२५२५८९ (2; <~ NGL 
. Rev. न) ८) dol ५ 65 5 
Hawar Suan. 
Hasan Sran, dated 47. 874. 
एप + 39149 Suan. 
Faten Suan. 


I myself have had but few opportunities of improving | the 


list of published illustrations of the ¢ omage of Kashmir, but I १ 
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may mention the acquisition, some years ago, of a novelty, in 
a piece bearing the name of Bhima Gupta. Mr. E. C. Bayley, 
whose cabinet is peculiarly rich in this series, has favoured me 
with the following note on ‘The new names recently discovered 
on the coins of Kashmir: ’— 


‘In the British Museum is a coin of Avanti Deva, who is 
placed by Major Cunningham in 1159 a.p. 

‘In my cabinet are several coins yet undescribed : of these 
one bears the name of Harya, a reading confirmed by a similar 
but less perfect coin in the cabinet of Sir H. M. Eliot. It is 
of an execution more nearly approaching to the Indo-Scythic 
coins than any yet discovered, and may, perhaps, therefore 
belong to Arya Raja, whose date, by Major Cunningham’s 
calculation, ranges from 360 to 383 a.p. 

‘Another coin, reading Sri U .., can, from its execution, be 
only assigned to Unmatti Varmma, who, in Major Cunning- 
ham’s table, is placed between 936 and 938 a.p. 

‘A third reads, apparently, Galhana, but is possibly Salhana, 
who is, perhaps, the Salha or Sahla of the lists, and whose date 
is 1110-11 ap. 

‘ Besides these, there is a coin of similar type and execution te 
the last, and of about the same period, which reads, clearly, Pratdpa. 
No such name appears, however, so low down in the Kashmir 
lists, and it must belong, therefore, to some petty usurper ; or 
is, perhaps, an indication that the type of the Kashmir coinage 
was adopted also by some of the small neighbouring kingdoms. 

‘In addition, moreover, to the coims of the MAuhammadan 
kings of Kashmir enumerated by Major Cunningham, my cabinet 
contains specimens of Sikander Butshikan, Bahram (an usurper 
during the time of Hasan Shah), Nazuk Shah, Ibrahim, Ismail, 
and Yusuf Shah Chukk.’ 


To dispose of an interesting series of coins of proximate 
locality, though of more modern epoch, I further avail myself of 
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Mr. Bayley’s aid, and‘ifisert an original memorandum of his on 
the Coinage of the Kings of Kangra :— 


Amongst the coins most abundant in the neighbourhood of the Upper Jalandhar 
Do&b, may be cited a series in copper and billon, which is evidently descended from 
the ‘bull and horseman’ type. 

The earlier examples are, in fact, merely coarsely-executed imitations of this 
original, and bear, in appropriate identity, the common superscription of ‘Sri Samanta 
Deva,’ 1 

Later ana more degraded examples bear also, in various positions, other proper 
names, and at last one side is exclusively occupied by the legend | 

In the proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta for February and April, 1853 
(Nos, 2 and 3 ‘J.A.S. B.’ for 1853, vol, xxil.) will be found two notices of mine, 
identifying this series as the coinage of the Hinda rAjas of Nagarkot, or Kangra, the 
Trigartta of the ancient प्र ०05; 

These kings were Rajputs of the Kutoch tribe ; and the last sovereign of any note 
among them was the Sansar Chand, of whom honorable mention is made by the 
traveller Moorcroft, 

I then veporced that I had been able, by the aid of the local Bansavalis, or ^ genea- 
logies, to decypher seven of the names which occur on the coins, viz. :—Rdap Chand, 
` Prithi Chand, Hari Chand, Sringar Chand, Trilok Chand, Mégh Chand, Apdrvva 

Chand. 

In the latter number of the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ there was likewise printed a 
communication from Major Alexander Cunningham,? from which it appeared that he 
had previously been working in the same track, and that his identifications had, some 
years before, been forwarded to the then Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
though their publication had, for various reasons, been deferred. 

Major Cunningham further stated that he was able to extend the list of names 
occurring on the coins, to fourteen ; and it is understood that he is in a position to 
सपु much +e ancient history of the dynasty, by inscriptions (of which there 

ral in the Kangra valley,) and by notices extracted from various Sanskrit and 
Mahomedan authors. ५, ~ 

His memoir will. doubtless be of much value ;—the chief interest, however, which 
these discoveries possess, is the general fact they establish that, in the isolated locality 
of Kangra, the old conventional type of Hinda coinage maintained its ground long 
after it had fallen into disuse on the plains of India, 

There, even as modified by the Mahomedan emperors, it probably did not survive 
beyond the reign of Nasir-ud-din MahmGd, which closed in 1 266, a.D. 

On the other hap, the kings of Kangra impressed their name on coinage of this 
type as early, at least, as the reign of the Sultin Firoz Tughlak of Dihli, which 
monarch reigned from 1351 to 1388, a.p. Some of the anonymous coins are pro- 
bably of a considerably earlier date, ` 

Again, on the coins of Trilok Chand may still be traced the rudc outline of the 
horseman’s figure, 

Now, Trilek Chand is stated by the local chroniclers to have revolted against 
Aurangzéb, and to have paid the penalty of his revolt by defeat and death. This 
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probably occurred early in Aurangzéb’s reign, say about 1660 a.p., for there ४ 
abundant evidence to show that during the latter part of his reign, his power was 
supreme in the Kanera hills. 

This extreme date, however, is very possibly somewhat lower than that to which 
the continuous use of the dexivatives from the ‘ bull and horseman’ type can be traced 

[प्राण Chand’s coinage was most probably a mere revival, in assertion of his 
attempted independence; at least, it would appear, from the account given by 
Ferishta, that Akbar established his authority completcly throughout the Kangra 
Hills, almost immediately after his accession. Indeed, the then R&ja of Kangra’ 
(Dharm Chand) fell at the battle of Panipat, which gave to Akbar the empire of 
Hindgstan, and it was not improbably his adhesion to the cause of the Afghan 
dynasty, which induced Akbar to carry his arms into the mountains. 

Neither is it probable that, having rendered himsclf paramount in this ancient 
kingdom, and in the flush of his recent success, that Akbar would have left to the 
Raja the coveted privilege of coining; and his immediate successors were not likely 
to have relaxed their authority. 

Probably, therefore, the consecutive use of the old type ended about a.p. 1556 ; 
but even this date brings us to a period of nearly three centuries subsequent to the 
time when it had become obsolete on the plains of Hinddstan. ] 


FOURTH SERIES. 

These shadows of the Kanerkan king are like Dun- 
can’s issue :—‘ A fourth ?—start eyes! what, will the 
line stretch out to the crack of doom? another yet?’ 
Such is, however, the singular fact; whether they 
‘reigned in this kingdom’ ‘consecutively, or in sub- 
divided portions of it, there can be no doubt of the 
common source whence this numerous progeny have 
borrowed their family features. Amid the hundreds of 
each kind, now open to our examination and selection, 
the progress of deviation, can readily be followed: and 
it is not a little curious to see the different results of 
corruption arrived at by different engravers or moneyers, 
in the course, perhaps, of a few genektions. In one 
case, we come to a kind of dagger; in another, to a few 
dots and strokes ; and, in the present instance, to a kind 
of heart, formed of the knees and petticoat of the seated ~ 
female! The best of the three coins depicted in the 
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engraving are from Mohan Lal’s collection; the worst 
from Cautley’s disinterred Behat relics, where a large 
proportion of these ‘heart’ coins was found in associa- 
tion with the supposed Buddhist coins described in Art.. 
X. I can find but one approach to a letter on any of 
them, viz., the f to the left of the well-formed ‘raja’ in 
fig. 16. It is hardly sufficient to confirm their Indian 
origin: and it must be noted that this species is found 
in abundance farther to the north-west than any of the 
others. 

Thus, Masson says of them: ‘This series is very ex- 
tensively found in Western Afghanistin. The obverse 
has a rude figure of the prince, clad in mail, with the 
accompaniment of the fire-altar,’ (not visible in oufs, but 
clearly so in Masson’s drawings) ‘and, on the reverse, a 
figure seated on a throne with her foot on a footstool. 
On no one coin of the class have I been able to detect 
the legend, although they appear in some instances to 
have had characters intended for such. Figs. 61 to 63,’ 
(those that shew the chair, the cornucopia and noose) 
‘are generally found at Beghrém : figs. 64 to 65,’ (those 
having only the outline of a heart) ‘are the types preva- 
lent on the banks of the Indus and in the Panjib,’— 
and, as we have stated above, near Saharanpur in India 
proper. ‘This series has, undoubtedly, a better claim to 
be considered the genuine descendant of the ‘ Ardokro’ 
coin 29 sifu than any of the three preceding series. 

To sum up my review of these coms, I cannot help 
remarking how great an unaloey exists between the 
circumstance of these several adoptions, by subordinate £ 
unitators, of a prominent form of comage that had pre- 
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vailed for centuries under a paramount rule; and the 
nearly parallel case of the Shah ’Alam coinage of the 
last century, the very words and form of which were 
copied by the numerous rajas and nuwabs who assumed 
the privilege of coinage upon the dismemberment of the 
Dihli monarchy. In many places, a few years only 
have sufficed so to disfigure the Persian letters as to ren- 
der them quite illegible and barbarous. 


PALA OR DEVA DYNASTY OF KANAUJ. 


By way of filling the plate, I have engrayed at foot 
two new specimens of this dynasty, brought to light 
since the publication of pl. xxvi. 


Fig. 19 is taken from a cast of a gold coin in Col. T. P. Smith's 
possession. Some of the letters are new in form, but they may possibly 
be read सी मद्‌ विग्रह पालदेव Srt mad Vigrahapdla deva. 

Fig. 20 is an unique copper coin of Cunningham’s. On the ob- 
verse, the four-handed god is crushing a demon, instead of being 
seated in the usual serene attitude. The legend on the other side may 
be read, ओरी मत्पुथ्वी देव Sri mat Prithvi deva, a name occurring in the 
Dibli list as having reigned at Lahor a.p. 1176-1192: but not to be 
found among the many names which inscriptions have given us of the 
Bhupala family of Kanauj and Benares. [At the time my note on 
these ‘coins (page 292) was sct up, I was unaware that Prinscp had 
already published in this article a decypherment, of the coins of Prithvi 
Deva. | | 


Masson has figured a third new name of the same 
group, which I have inadvertently neglected to intro- 
duce in this plate, as I had intended. The Ictters that 
are visible are =ft #... मीरमरस . . देव Sri ma .. .miramaras 
...deva. The first and last letters are half cut off, and. 
the vowel may be an 4, so that the reading may possibly — 
be Sr: m(at Ku/miéra mah(é Riju) deva. Masson Says... 
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that ‘at Kabul, coins of this peculiar type are met with 
occasionally in the bazar, generally*of gold. A large 
parcel was dug out of the soil, three or four years ago, 
near Korinder, a village of Koh-daman.’ He places them 
us the last of the Indo-Scythie series, not having, at the 
time of writing, seen what had becn made of. them here. 
If the sitting female be indced a far descendant from 
the Mithraic goddess, the long interval of six or eight 
centuries will fully account for the magnitude of her 
transformation. 

It is a great pity that the hoard discovered at 
Korinder was not secured at once. It might have con- | 
tributed very materially to our classification of this 
second Kanauj dynasty. A great many specimens 
of the same sort must also be scattered about in the 
cabinets of retired Indians at home; and we may hope 
now that Prof. Wilson has commenced upon the task of | 
examining the coins in the Royal Asiatic Socicty and 
India House collections, that specimens will flow in to 
him from all quarters to be deciphered and described. 
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XTV.—NEW TYPES OF BACTRIAN AND INDO- 
SCYTHIC COINS, ENGRAVED AS PL. XXXII. 


I did not expect to be so soon summoned to re- 
sume the graver in the department of Bactrian medals; 
but to do so when such novel and interesting specimens 
are handed to me is no less an obligation than a pleasure. 

The two main attractions of my¢present plate are re- 
_ presented, with scrupulous regard to fidelity, from’ the 
coins themselves, which were entrusted to me for the 
purpose by their fortunate possessors, as soon as they 
were discovered 

No. 1 is an unique of Amyntas, a name entirely new 
to Bactria: itis a square com of bronze lately procured 
by Stacy from the Panjab, in excellent preservation. 


OnvenrsE :—Bust of the prince, wearing a curious cap, which may 
possibly represent the head of an elephaut, but, from the surface being 
worn, cannot exactly be made out. Legend, on three sides of the square, 
BAZIAEN= NIKATOPOS AMTNT(ov) 

Reverse :—A standing figure of Mincrya, with~helmct, shield and 
spear; her right hand extended in token of peace. Square monogram 

Legend, in Bactro-Pchlvi — Pow? PD sALPLTLY ; (quasi) malakdo 
 djalade amido {Maharajasa Ja usa A'mitasa]. It will be at once 
perceived that the native epithet corresponding te vixatopov is the 
same as that for yexndopov on the coins of Archchus (page 352), and, 
before, on the coins of Antialkides and Antimachus, with the exceptiop 
only of the first lctter. The word was there read ‘P9\A); the innial 
9 a being substituted for the y dof the Archelius and Amyntas-cuins, _ 
The third letter in those cases is also rather 1 7 than 1 of which the © 
value is as yet unknown. I-have called it /, ad yaterim 7 
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Fig. 2 18, if possible, a more valuable acquisition than the above, 
being the first queen of Bactria yet discovered. Dr. Swiney obtained 
the coin among Karamat ’Ali’s collection. It was thickly coated with 
the rust of ages, and, from the helmeted head on the obverse, was 
looked upon as a Menander, until the Doctor set about cleaning it 
carefully with a hard brush, and, perceiving a variation of the legend, 
showed it to Capt. Cunningham, who immediatcly recognized, with a 
feeling of intense delight, the undoubted title of a female sovereign— 
BASIAISZZA= OEOTPOM (ys) [GEOTPolloY] AFA@OKAEIAS, ‘of the queen 
Agathoclea, the god-nourisher.’ This very curious epithet, Peorpo7rn— 
a word not to be found in the lexicon—must have been coined on pur- 
pose for the queen-mother, after the Oriental style of flattery, in allusion 
to her royal offspring. 

Reverse :—Hercules seated on a rock (or a morhd), resting his club 
on his right knee. The Pehlvi legend is, most unfortunately, so indis- 
tinct in one or two places, as to preclude the possibility of our making 
out the true reading. The first word seems to differ in no way from 
the ordinary PY LY malakdo, ‘king’: and the second would appear 
to be P1121 radako, cwrnpos: then follow two short words which I 
am totally at a loss to expound, though the individual letters are clear 
enough. | Mahdrajasa Tradatasa Dhamikasa Stratasa.") 


To these two uniques I have subjoined some new types 
of Euthydemus, Menander, and Eucratides, which have 
not yet been engraved, though some have appeared in the 
lithographs of Masson’s drawings. 


` Fig. 3. A silver tetradrachm of EKuthydemus, now in Dr. Swiney’s 
eabinet, having a standing Hercules on the reverse, in lieu of the seated 
figure. The coin must have been originally very beautiful, but we 
learn from the memorandum of KarAmat ’ Ali, who purchased it at 
Kabul, that it was taken to Dr. Gerard, who decmed it spurious or not 
silver ;* this induced the vendor to put it in the fire (cased in clay) to 
ascertain the fact, and the smoothness of surface and clearness of out- 
line were thus destroyed. The 26092 restes are still sufficient to excite 
admiration. 
Fig. 4 is from Masson’s drawing of a small copper piece of Euthy- 


_* [We are now able to eite several new specimens of this interesting type ॐ £ 
coin; I may quote one in the छि ‘ssion of ४. C. Bayley, Esq., Bengal tp al thik 
Service ; and a second in the collection veers Capt. Robertson, Bengal incers. ` 
Wilson, in * Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vi. fig. 10, reproduces Dr. 5 gh set ‘sconl) = == 

* Probably it was covered with a coat of muriate, like my Eu us. = 
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demus. The reverse has a naked horse prancing. Legend as usual, 
BASIAENS EYT@TAHMOY. Masson has another similar, but larger. 

Fig. 5. A square copper coin of Menander, procured by Dr. Swiney 
at Agra; in good preservation. 

Onverse:—The usual helmeted head with the legend, BAZIAEQ2 
ZQTHPOS MENANAPOY. 

Reverse :—The circular shield of Minerva with Medusa’s head : 
the features of the face worn smooth : legend, in Pehlvi, P7121 PATLY 
2६६. 

Fig. 6, from Masson. The reverse here presents the bird of Mi- 
nerva, so common on the Athenian coins; in all other respects the coin 
is similar to the last. 

Fig. 7. Obverse of a smaller copper coin from Masson. In the 
centre is a wheel with eight spokes, distinctly so delineated, otherwise 
we might have supposed it the shield with Medusa’s head; the Greek 
legend surrounds it. The reverse is the same as that of fig. 9. 

Fig. 8. In this larger square copper coin Masson gives, as a new 
reverse, adolphin ; but, from the appearance of the sketch, it is possible 
that the original may have been an elephant’s head, a common device 
on Menander’s coins. 

Fig. 9. On this the sovereign’s portrait is replaced by a boar’s head, 
according to Masson’s sketch ; and, on the reverse, is a simple feather or 
palm-branch: monogram H: legends Greek and Pehlvi as usual. 

Figs. 10 and 11. Two specimens from Masson’s collections, one 
silver, one copper, to shew that the coins of Eucratides sometimes bore 
the emblem peculiar to Antialkides,’ two conical bechives and two 
feathers or palm-branches. : 

Fig. 12. An addition to our Indo-Scythic group of the ‘elephant- 
rider,’ or Kenranos. Stacy has just obtained four from the Panjab, 
all evidently from the same dic, but not one containing the legend 
complete, To save space I have filled it up from the united specimens, 
and there can be no doubt of a single letter, barbarous as the context 
appears. | 
` OnyersE :-—Raja astride on a smail elephant, legend (commencing 
_ from the right of the head) oe OIAHQH OIAPOIAHIAHPOAION, of which 
` nothing can be imagined but a barbarous attempt at BASIAEQS BASIAEQN 
ZNTHPOX, the syllables 1s, nz, or GN, and Po being the only happy 
conjunctions seized by the ignorant die-cutter. 





1 This aame has hitherto always been written (on Masson’s authority) Antilakides. 
M. Jacquet corrected it from the Ventura coins and on re-cxamination of the.silver- 
evin in Dr. Swiney’s possession, his reading is corroborated. It also corresponds) 
better with the Pehl vi, which is—PL WHI) (quasi) eti-alikudo Bel ह+ ` 


+ 
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On the reverse, the standing figure of aepo is depicted, witi; the 
common monogram, but the legend differs; being Aon, or, inverted, 
HOY. The same is met with on one of the ‘couch-lounger’ coins ex- 
tracted from the Manikydla tope (see fig. 29, pl. vi.) It may possibly 
be a perversion of the tri-literal Mao. But the horns of the moon do 
not appear on the shoulders. 

Fig. 13. A rare and valuable variety of the Kenranos coin in Dr. 
Swiney’s cabinet, of which Cunningham has a less perfect duplicate ; 
the obverse legend, hardly legible, must be PAO NANO PAO, etc. The 
reverse has the standing female figure with the horn of plenty, and 
legend APAOXPO, as on the gold coins of the same device. 

Fig. 14 should have been introduced in my last plate, among what 
I have supposed the fourth series of APAOKPO imitations. This coin, 
of which Swiney possesses several equally legible, has the legend, 
APAOXPO, quite distinct, proving that this group must be regarded, not. 
as an imitation, but as the direct descendant of the Mithraic series in 
the Kanerkan line. The appearance of Nagari on one of my coins 
must be regarded therefore as Greek. It is curious that Masson should 
not have detected a single letter on all the specimens he amassed. 
Some faint remains of characters are traceable on those from Behat. 

Fig. 15 is a duplicate of Masson’s coin—fig. 15 of my last Bactrian 
plate—in Swiney’s possession. _ A few of the Pehlvi characters are 
hetter made out, but the proprictor of this coin still eludes us. 

Fig. 16, 17, 18. I terminate this plate with three coins of Kodes— 
in Cunningham’s cabinet, purchased from the late Gen. Arnold’s ‘col- 
lection—of an entirely new reverse. They are all of silver, deeply 
indented, to throw the head out. The Ictters Kua |. are visible on the 
smallest of the three, which is, otherwise, of the best execution. The 
horse’s head of the reverse gradually deteriorates until it can be no 
longer recognised (as in 18) without the earlier coins as objects of 
comparison. On cleaning one of my Kodes coins, it was found like- 
wise to have ‘the horse’s head’ reverse; and the horse has been since 
traced to the Chauka-Dika, or degraded Saurdshtra series, in some 
specimens also purchased from the estate of the late Gen. Arnold. 


Posrscrrpr.—l cannot delay one moment announcing 
a very successful reading by Prof. Lassen of Bonn, of the 
native legend on the coin 08. Agathocles, depicted in pl. 
ii., fig. 17, by Masson, and again engraved as fig. 9, of. 
pl. xxvii. The following is an extract from the Professor’s — 
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letter, this moment received: ‘The legend on the 
com of Agathocles is, in my opinion, in another cha- 
racter, and [ think we may recognise in it the letters 
अगथुक्तराज Agathukla rqja [Agathuklayesa|, reading from 


the left to the right. The first two letters are self- 


- evident; the third is similar enough to the Tibetan and 
Pali forms of th with ४ below ; the fourth letter expresses 
ki quite in the Indian manner. If I am righ? in this, 
it will be necessary to give to Agathocles a very different 
position from that assigned to him by M. Raoul Rochette.’ __ 
The principal objection to this highly plausible solu- ` 
tion of the Agathoclean legend is, tht nearly the same 
characters also appear on the coins of Pantaleon. There ` 
are differences to be sure, and it might be possible to — 


assimilate the word to the Greek, on the supposition of | = 


the first syllable being wanting :—thus 4.) 4 will form 

. talava or... talao... the next letter, on Masson’s coins, 18 ` 
€, .nd on Dr. Swiney’s a ¢ orn | Pantalevasa], but on 
both coins there are three letters to the left of the female 
which still remain an enigma 

I have also just had the opportunity of perusing M 

Jacquet’s first paper on the Ventura coins,’ but as this 
merely enumerates their Greek legends, postponing the 
consideration of the Bactro-Pehlvi, there is nothing in 
alteration or correction of my own list excepting the 
termination of some of the names, Kodes, Lysias, 
‘Venomes (?), for Nonus, Azes, etc. M. Jacquet had 
remarked the connection of the Hindi coins with their 
Indo-Scythie prototype when examining Tod’s collection, 
but had not published his sentiments | 


Jacquet, ‘ Journal Asiati १०९, Feb. 1836. Gen. Ventura’s collection, by a strange | ~ 
misadventure, has been placed, by the Paris officials, to the credit of क, Allard 1 ete 5 
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XV.—SPECIMENS OF HINDU COINS DESCENDED 
FROM THE PARTHIAN TYPE, AND OF THE 
ANCIENT COINS OF CEYLON. 

Among the coins extracted from the Manikyala tope 


were two that excited more than ordinary curiosity, from 
their having marginal inscriptions in Sanskrit characters 


bs 


around a device in all other respects of the Sassanian — 


type. The inscription (which will be found in pl. v., 


pp. 94, 123, ante) baffled all attempts to decipher it. 
The repetition of the word Sri left little doubt of its 


language being Sanskrit, but neither with the aid of ` | 
modern nor ancient alphabets could the sentence be made १ | 


out. The individual letters seemed to be 
ओीहितिविरधेरभवदरपविर श्रीयहितिणशचदवजारि : 
Shortly afterwards, among the coins procured for me 
by Karémat ’Ali, another instance of the mixture of 
legends was discovered [ pl. vii, fig. 6, 7. 123]; and 
here the name was, clearly, =f वसुदेव Sri Vasudeva, 
either denoting the god Krishna, or the Indian monarch 


of that name alluded to in the Persian histories. Mas- = | 


son’s last memoir, containing one or two coins of the same 


class, led to a fresh scrutiny of our respective cabinets, I 
whence, with Cunningham’s aid, I have now assembled ig 
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a tolerable group of Indo-Sassanian specimens; for in- 
spection at least, though it will be difficult to say much 
about them. | 

The distinctive characters of the Sassanian or Par- 
_ thian coins are, the ‘fire-altar’ reverse, the peculiar head- 
_. dress of the king with flowing fillets,—the latter some- 
times attached to the shoulders,—and a legend in the 
Pehlyi character. There is, however, as Masson has 
pointed ont in a memoir (‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’; vol v., 
p. 711), a marked difference between our coins (called by 
Tod ‘of a Parthian dynasty unknown to history’) and 
the genuine series of Persia proper 

Sassanian coins, of the type common to Persia, are 
never found at. Beghram, according to Masson, although 
they are brought for sale in abundance to the bazar of 
Kabul. Twwo\ exceptions, however, are noted—one, an 
extensive series of small.copper coins having a crowned 
head on the obverse, with a name in the same character 
as that on fig. 3, greatly resembling the corrupted Greek 
of the deteriorated nano rao group :—the commonest in- 
scription can be exactly represented by the English type 
poBopo. One of this group, supposed by Masson to bear 
the ‘Bamian’ name, was depicted in his note on the an- 
tiquities of that place in vol. v. On the reverse of all 
these is the fire-altar without supporters, ‘ demonstrating, 
at least,’ as Masson writes, ‘that they were. adorers of 
Mithra; while from the numbers in which these coins 
occur at Beghram, it may be further inferred that they 
were current there, and that the sovereigns they com- 
memorate ruled there: although the difficulty then pre- 
sents itself to determine at what period to introduce their 
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sway, with the mass of Greek and Indo-Seythie coins 
before us. The coins themselves, however numerous, 
may be reduced into three series with reference to the 
nature of the head-dress: the first class bearing a hel- 
met; the second a crown with a ball above it; and the 
third a tripartite crown surmounted by an arch of jewels.’ 
All these head-dresses, it must be remarked, are met 
with in the regular Sassanians of Persia, and it may 
therefore be possible that they were but a provincial 
coinage of the same dynasty. It was under this im- 
pression that I omitted to engrave the figures of these 
coins, reserving them for a Sassanian series ; although 
some of them would have served remarkably well as the 
precursors or prototypes of the copper coins about to be 
described in pl. xxxivy. | 

The second exception noted by our countryman at 
Kabul is the Indo-Sassanian group, figs. 3, 5, and 6," of 
pl. xxxiii.: ‘The strongly-marked Indian features of 
the busts, and their plentiful occurrence at B eghram, 
especially of their copper money, prove these princes to 
have ruled here. The heads are remarkable for the 
bulls’ (or buffaloes’) skulls around them, some having 
_ four or five of these ornaments, but in general one only 
surmounts the cap. The legend is in a peculiar and un- ` 
known type. The reverse is distinguished by the wheel 
over the heads of the altar-defenders” A great many of 
the type No. 5 were extracted from the principal tope of 
Hiddah near Jalalabad. (See vol. y. p. 28, ‘Jour. As. 
Soc. Beng.’) : 


॥ ree also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ 


1. xvii. fig. 8, p. ‘Jour. Roy. As 8de*s 
xii., pl. iii. and p. 345.] = €` 9) p. 899, “Jour. Roy. 457 80९) 
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Masson (‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ v., 711, and ‘ Ariana. 
Antiqua,’ xvi., 18, 19, 20,) refers them to the Kaianian 
dynasty of Persian historians, to whom he would also 
attribute the Bamian antiquities. He cannot of course 
here allude to the early branch, which includes Cyrus, 
Cambyses and Darius Hystaspes, for it is very evident 
that the coins before us cannot equal, much less surpass, 
in antiquity the celebrated Duaric archers of Spartan 
notoriety. He must rather speak of their fur descendants, 
to whom the present independent chiefs of Saistan still 
proudly trace their origin. . This race, under the name 
of Tajik, claims proprietary right to the soil, though 
encroached upon by the Afghans on all sides; and at. 
Bamian they are found inhabiting the very caves and 
temples constructed by their infidel progenitors. 

As to the probable date of these coins, then, little 
more can be conjectured than that they were contempo- 
` raneous with the Sassanian dynasty in Persia, viz., be-_ 
tween the third and sixth centuries. Their frequent. 
discovery in the Panjab topes, accompanied by the. 
Indo-Scythies having Greek legends, should give them 
a claim to the earlier period; but, as far as the fire-wor- 
ship is concerned, we learn from Price’s Muhammadan 
` history, that ‘as late as the reign of Masa’td, son of 
` Sultan Mahmid of Ghazni (-\.9. 1034), a race, supposed - 

{० be the remnant of the ancient Persian stock, submitted _ 
` to his arms,’ who had doubtless maintained their national - 
faith to that time unchanged. 

The intimate relation between the worshippers, ef | 
` काप and the followers of the Vedas, is established: » 
by the affinity of the language in which the books of! 
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Zoroaster is recorded, with the Sanskrit. The learned 
restorer of this ancient text, indeed, cites some reasons: 
for giving priority to the Zend as a language,. and he 
finds many occasions of interpreting the verbal obscurities 
of the Vedas from analogies in the latter. I cannot re- _ 
frain in this place from noticing—in allusion to Masson’s 
location of the Kaidnians—a passage in Burnauf’s most 
elaborate ‘ Commentaire sur le Yacna,’ just received from 
Paris, bearing upon this point, and leading to the unex- 
pected conclusion that the Kaianians of Persia, and the 
Sarya-vansas of India, are the same, or haye 2 common 
origin; the word sai—prefixed to so many names (as- 
Kai-umar, Kai-kubad, Kai-kaous, Kai-khusrau, etc.)— 
having the same signification as the Sanskrit कवि kavi,. 
‘the Sun.’ Against such a hypothesis, however, M. Bur- 
nouf confesses that the Gujarati translator of the ‘Yana,’ 
Neriosingha, renders the word | $ kai simply by the 
Sanskrit equivalent for ‘king.’ I give the passage at 
length, as of first importance in a discussion on a mixed 
Indo-Sassanian coinage :— 

‘Je n’ai pu, jusqu’a présent, determiner si les Kaiamiens, ou Ics rois 
dont le nom est precédé de ké (en Zend, kav +), sont les rois soleil ou des 
rois descendant du soletl: en d’autres termes, si le titre de soleil a été joint 
au nom du chacun de ces rois, uniquement pour in diqner la splendure 
de leur puissance; ou bien, si le chef le cctte dynastic a passé pour de- 
scendre du solcil, et s'il a laissé ce titre A ses successcurs, comme cela. 
acu lieu dans 1 {70८ pour les ‘Suryavanca.’ Je ne veux pas ajouter une 
hypothese étymologique aux traditions fabulcuses, dont les Parses ont 
mélé l'histoire de ces rois; mais il serait intércssant de rctrouver la 
forme Zcende du nom du premier des Kaianiens, de Kobad ole, nom 
dans lequcl on decouvrirait, peut-étre, le mot Lari (nom. kard ct kara), 
‘soleil.’ Si ‘ Kobad’ pouvait signifier ‘1c soleil? ou «fils du solei 1? Ta 
question qne nous posions tout-i-lheure serait resoluc, et 1८8 : चक्र ` 
Kaisnicns n’auraient regu le titre de hari / ke’ que parecque la tradition 


a ~ 
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les regardait comme issus d’un fils du soleil. Je Pemarquerai encore, 
sans attacher toutefois beaucoup d'importanee a ce rapprochement, 
qu’on trouve; dans histoire héroique de I’ Inde, plusieurs rois du nom 
de kavi, et notamment un fils de Priyavrata, roi d’Autarvédi. _Hamil- 
ton, dans l’index de ses ‘ Genealogies of the Hindis’ cite quatre person- 
nages de ce nom,.sans parler de deux autres rois, daus je now 
desquels figure ce méme titre de avi) Enfin M. Rosen a cité un 
vers, extrait d’un hymne du Rigréda, dans lequel le mots vicdm 
Kavim, voisins du composé cigpatim, doivent peut-étre se traduire 
plutot par hominum regem que par agricolarvm ४८८८. --- Commentaire 
sur le Yagna,’ chap. i. p. 455 


ay now proceed to particularize the coins inserted in my 
plate. 


INDO-SASSANIAN COINS, PL xssiii 


Fig. 1, a silver coin in my cabinet of an unique type: OpvEnse :-— 
the prince on horseback, head disproportionate in dimensions. On the 
horse’s neck is a flower-vase,? which is probably supported by the 
man’s left arm; on the margin are some indistinet Pehlvi characters, 
and on the field a monogram, resembling the Nagari letter @ The 
device on the reverse is nearly obliterated. 

Fig. 2, a copper coin, also unique: it escaped my detection among 
a number of old Bukhara Musalmau coins, or it should have appeared 
along with the ‘bull and horseman,’ or Rajput series, of December, 
1835. ` It seems to link this curious outline group with the full-faced 
Sassanians of Vasudeva, ctc.; for on the border of the obverse are Pehlvi 
letters. The features of the supposed face are barely admissible as 
such, even to the lowest estimate of native art. The horse on the 
` reverse is more palpable, but it seems more like a fughrd, or flourish 
of Persian letters, than ever. It is also reversed in position, and has 
- no Nagari legend. | 


The coins of this genus, although we have found 
_ them connected with Dihli sovereigns and Malwa rajas 


१ “<Genealogies of the Hindds,” p. 77. On trouve dans le Rik- et dans le ¥adjour- 
veda, un roi nomme Cayasha (Colcbrooke, ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ viii. 399), et co वृं 
ut faire 2 quelque monarque Bactrien, c'est que ce Kavacha est pére de 
ra, dont क rappelle le Touran. Mais je ne crois pas, pour cela, que 10 
p-lisse tre identifié avec le mot Zend et ka न 
Pi ? Perhaps the Admakumbha, or ‘vase of abundance,’ of Tod, ‘Annals of प्रक्र ~ 
ult ' 803. == 
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at one end of the series, evidently reach at the other to 
the brahmanical rulers of the Panjab, and probably 
Kabul. They are procured much more abundantly at — 
the latter place (and on the site of Taxila, according to 
M. Court) than in any part of India. Some of them 
exhibit on their reverse the style of Arabic now known 
to belong to the Ghaznavi Sultans, while others agree 
rather with the Ghori type, and contain known names of 
that dynasty. | 


19 the absence of the coin itself, it would be rash to 
speculate upon the true purport of this obverse, or the tenor 
and language of the partially-visible legend. The reverse figure 
of the horseman, however, offers tempting material for the 
exercise of analytical ingenuity. 

That the lines of which the device is composed were origi- 
` mally designed to convey, in more or less intelligible cypher, 
some Moslem formula, there can be little question. How 
much latitude in the definite expression of the letters was con- 
ceded to the needful artistic assimilation to the normal type, it 
may be difficult to say. But, though I should hesitate to pre- 
tend that my eye could follow the several letters of the full 
kalimah of &\ (9) sas, I have no doubt that those words 
are covertly embodied in the lines forming portions of the 
general outline. The पल sac is palpable, when reading 
upwards from the front of the butt-end of the spear ; portions 
of the Jp) may be traced along the spear itself, and the rest 
may be imagined under the reasonable latitude already claimed ; 
and, lastly, the a! may be conceded in virtue of its very obvious ` 
final 4, which appears over the horse’s hind-quarters.' | 

a [ } While on the subject of ‘Tughras, I may claim excuse for noticing a mast ~ 
terestmg त of the numismatic employment of ear 4 ( ४ they 
construction of a Sassanian device, which, thouch ibly emanating froma 


different site, and due to another period, connects itself not inappropriately with the 


= 
+ 


ly Kufie characters im) they ` 
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The practice of reticulating words and names into device 
embellishments for the coinage was in high favour with Samani 
mint-masters;' and we have numerous instances of a similar 
tendency among the Muhammadan races who succeeded to much 
of the civilization of the Bukhara empire, with the; modified 
boundaries or altered seats of government, incident to their 
progress towards the richer provinces of the South. To confine 
myself to a single exemplification, however, I may cite the 
Ghaznavi (Léhor) currency, with the recumbent bull in Tughr& 
on the obverse, ang with a Kufic legend on the reverse. In the 
lines of this ancient and revered Hindu device, may here be 
read, in all facility and in two several directions, the name of 
the prophet of the Arabs—20=*.*] 


outlines of some of the figures in the present plate (इव. 7, etc.) The coin to 
which I allude is in the cabinet of the late Col. Stacy: it is of copper, and imperfect 
striking or extended circulation has rendered its epigraph illegible in some of its 
most important details. 


Jae A ॥ । 

The obverse device consists of a mutilated Sassanian head, pom 
looking to the right, obviously composed of the words— 1 © 
arranged in three lines. 4 3} 


A dot in the open portion of the 44 1! suffices for the eve, the 3 serves for the 
hin, and the initial S| symbolises the eyebrow and the lower line of the tiara, Of the 
exterior legends the only word I am able to read with certainty is the 1 21 
in the front of the profile al, 


Shoes ५4 \ 
( nies © ॐ), 
while the margin supplies the opening term, Ah a and, doubtfully, the intro- 
ductory portion of the central legend, ४! a} J, and the remaining two sides are 
oceupied by the date—de » ey \ ous = 104 avn. 

Although I am unable to discover any similitude between this reverse device and 
the conyentional fire-altar and supporters, I cannot but infer that some such notion was 
intended to be conveyed ; otherwise, it is difficult to account for the needless trans- 
position of the legends, and the sacrifice of the normal forms of the Kufic letters in 
the centre of the picce, while the side portions of the design, which have nothing to 
do with the main device, are expressed in exeellently-fashioned characters. (Sce also 
Fraho, ‘ Dic Miinzcn,’ pl. xvi. figs. 8 and 3; ‘ Novw Symbol,’ tub, i, 14; ‘ Jour, 
As. Soc, Beng.’, 1840, Capt. Hay’s coins, figs. 6; 7) | 


? [ Frehn’s ‘ Recensio Numorum Muhammedanorum Emiri Samanid:e. ~Petro= 
poli, 1826.] =[+ 1 


2 [ Ex. gr., see ‘Kings of Ghazni :' Jour. Roy. As. Soc., pl. iii. 153.] = 


On the reyerse, expressed in jumbled letters, may be traced the words 
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Fig. 3, a silver coin in my cabinet (Karimat’Ali). Scveral of 
the sume nature are depicted by Masson, as noticed above. The 
execution is very bold, and the preservation equally good. A double 
blow has, however, confused the impression on the reverse... | 

The head-dress or helmet is surmounted by the head of a buffalo, 
in imitation, perhaps, of Menander’s clephant trophy. The two wings 


‘common on the Sassanian cap-are still preserved. The prince wears a 


profusion of pearls and handsome carrings. In front of his face is a 
legena in an unknown character, which can, however, be almost 
exactly represented by Nagari numerals, thus: 313 03 २.. None 
of the pure Pehlvi is to be scen on either face, but on the shoulder पा 


_ the corner 1s something like a Nagari भ, which is probably an m, not a 


bh. The fire-altar of the reverse isremarkable from the two ‘wheels’ or 


~. chakras over the officiatmg priests. We shall sce niore of these as we 


deseend. . | 
कटः 4 28 a silver coin in Swincy’s possession: if is of inferior — 


-Werlnanship, the features beginning to be ent in outline. A diminn- 


tive figure (female) in front of the face holds a flower or € ornucopin ; 


_ Just above can be discerned two small Sanskrit letters—wfa prati (or 


pratd)—which suffice to ally the coin with our present group. 


| ` [ The interesting’ collection of coins made by Col. Abbott of ` 
the Bengal Artillery, chiefly gathered from the Hazdrah count ry, 
of which he was once in political charge, enables me to add 
some noveltics to Prinsep’s solitary specimen of the Indo-. 
Sassanian coinage, having legends exclusively in Sanskrit. ~ 
characters. | ey" Sage 
The bilingual and trilingual mintages of associated types 
will be reserved for consideration under Art. XX., in which 
Prinsep records his latest. advances towards their definitive 
explication. | als ines : 
Fig. 1 represents the small figure in front of the ए०- -.^. 


file, as it occurs on ४ coin ऋ the British Museum, which (८) 
is almost identical In its other typical details with the (A) 
example delineated as No. 4, pL xxxiii. The conclud} 112 t = 

दित्य न ¶ ५,१.१३ 


letters of the name— .. . दित्य 170 all that remain visible 
on this picce. 3 3 


`. वल behind the head connects the piece 
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The woodcut No. 2 is taken from a 
coin of Col. Abbott’s. I read the name, 
subject to correction, as पुमेदित्य Péria- 
ditya. | 
` 10 regard to Nos. 3 and 4, I may note 

that the former is copied, by Mr. Austin’s 
artist, from a coin of Col. Abbott’s; while 
the latter was engraved by myself some 
years ago from a piece in the possession 
of Col. Nuthall, Bengal Army. The name 
of the monarch is here indubitable, and ` 
reads, satisfactorily, on cither [९८८, उदयादित्य 

Udaydditya. |The opening title of राजा 
एकदं is equally clear; but the succeeding — he, 
three letters: present a difficulty—not so | 
much‘ in the definition of the isolated cha- (१३ 
racters, as in the purport and meaning that 
should. be assigned to the combination. 
‘They may be transcribed in modern type 
by Waa, which, it is just possible, may refer to the kin gdom 
of Lumghan, though I hardly like to suggest the association. 

Of Udayadityas, there is a choice in the annals of the 

_ land; and. one individual thus entitled even gave his name to 
an era.’ ` 
~~ No. 5, in its device, exhibits an altered 
style of art. It is chicfly interesting as dis- 
playing on its field an umbrella—one of the 
Indian attributes of royalty—surmounted 
_ by the figure of Siva’s bull, Nandi.* The _ 








"with the. Indo-Scythian branch of local 


1 Lan. 614, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng,’, p. 5185. ] व 
ॐ [ This emblem is noteworthy to_a degree that it would not otherwise bey ल 
furnishing us with an explanation of the meaning of its Dnitalions on ~] ५५५44५44 
specimens of the coimage, where the umbrella appears under the similitule म॑ an 
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numismatics. The legend is imperfect, and seems to commence 
with जयतु) which is succeeded by the letters fue “Sor ड 

Mr. Bayley has two specimens of later examples‘of this class 
of coinage—the one bearing the symbol of a full-blown own flow 
(possibly the Sun), and an imperfect legend which E-doubtin । | yu ting] 
transcribe as Wt च्सः रजय. ? bask ee ae 

The second, which adds to its device the ‘ trident a emblem en 
No. 5, has a legend commencing WSS oi Ses See. 

Other coins in Col. Abbott’s collection have the letters 


Wa षह: and of cois containing the latter title, I can. quote 
numcrous examples. | 7 | 








The two succeeding figures are from Masson’s draw-  - 
ings, some of which have already appeared in lithography 
Fig. 5 represents rather a numerous class of the same 
type as fig. 5. The letter of the legend is sometimes 
omitted, and the o becomes a ८ ; but without ex-— 
amining the coins themselves, it would be unsafe to _ 
argue on such differences. No. 4 represents a variation 
of the monogram, it may be an old form of श॒ 


Fig. 6 is an interesting coin, similar to my Vasudeva and the Mani- 
kyala coins, in some respects; but hardly so far adyanced towards Hin- 
duism, inasmuch as the fire-altar is retained, and the full marginal 


3 


legend on both sides is in the unknown character, while the igari 
ocenpics only a secondary place on the field. This name, too, is, as it 
stands 10 Masson's drawing, whelly unce tun, with the exception of 


the imtial Sri Fans. It may be ्रीवहरवखु. , ज. 


ordinary eluh—at first retaining the pennons, but ev cntually losing nearly all trace of : 


its nominal derivation. ] 


1 [ * Foor, Roy. As, Soc.” xn. 341 Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xvi. 18, xvii. 611, xvi. 
20, ete In referenee to this term, I may observe that M yor Cunningham has 
announced the discovery of the name of Shapur on a coin of this series. Tf. how- 
ever, the piece from which he professes to read this name be the ‘one which’ lias 
lately passed from his cabinet into the British Muscum, I reeret to be unable ta con-- 


firm his decipherment ; the WE is clear cnough, but the rest of the designation is |. 
certainly not sufficiently palpable to justify the rendering ] F 
* [See ‘Jour. Roy. As. ३०९. xii. 345.] ` दन 


a i प 2 
aia R ro 
ह ह 8 धष क 


= (ज ५ ~ + 
-! rl; : ~ ^ ॐ, (=) ज न पत = a EEL 
4 = eS a ( 


i १. 
a eri "णो ay उ ११, 
"क ५। (11101 # (^=) 7 ५। ८1.711 al 
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We now arrive at a class of coins of considerable 
interest, as well to the history of India as to the science 
of numismatics ; for the gradual manner in which the 
nature of their device has been developed is as much a 
matter of curiosity, as the unexpected conclusion to 
which they lead respecting the immediate prevalence 
_ of the same Sassanian (or igni-colist) rule in Upper India, 
while the foregoing coins only prove the mixture of 
‘Hindtism with the religion of Bactria. 

Tod has repeated an observation of Dr. Clarke the 
traveller, that ‘by a proper attention to the vestiges of 
ancient superstition, we are sometimes enabled to refer 
a whole people to their original ancestors with as much, 
if not more certainty, than by observations made upon 
their language ; because the superstition is engrafted upon 
the stock, but the language is liable to change.’ In 
some respects the converse of this proposition would be 
better suited to the circumstances of India, where we 
have long had irrefragable proof of the alternate pre- 
dominance of the Buddhist and Brahmanical faith among 
people using the same language; and now we are obtain- 
ing equally strong testimony of the engrafting of the 
fire-worship upon the same local stock. The extensive 
` spread of this worship in the North-west is supported by 
the traditionary origin of the Agni-kula or fire-worship- 
ing races, whence were derived some of the principal 
families of the Rajputs. Indeed, some have imagined 
the whole of the Sirya-vansis, or ‘ sun-descended,’ to 
have been of Mithraic origin, and the Indu-vansis to 
have been essentially Buddhists." Numismatology will 

` 1 ¢ Annals of Rajasthin,’ i. 63. See also preceding remarks. 
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gradually throw light upon all these speculations, but at = 
present all we can attempt to elucidate is the important 
fact of another large series of Hindi coins, (namely, | 
that bearing the legend =f मद्‌ादिवराह्‌ Srimad adi varaha) 
haying directly emanated from a Sassanian source. I 
say another, because the Saurashtra coins, and the 
Chauka-dakas their descendants, have been -already 
proved to possess the Sassanian fire-altar for their re- 
verse. The sects of the Strya-panthis, and the Mors 
who are known as fire-worshippers at Bendres, have not 
perhaps received the attention they merit from the anti- 
‘quarian; but even now the solar worship has a pre- 
dominance in the Hindi Pantheon of most of. the 
Marwar principalities. Tod thus describes the obser- ` 
vances sacred to this Inminary at Udayapur ‘ the city of 
the rising sun ‘The sun has here universal pre- 
cedence; his portal (Strya-pol) is the chief entrance to 
the city; his name gives dignity to the chief apartment 
or hall (Strya-mahal) of the palace; and from the balcony 
of the sun (Siirya-gokra) the descendant of Rama shows 
himself in the dark monsoon as the sun’s representative. 
A huge painted sun of gypsum, in hich relief, with gilded 
rays, adorns the hall of audience, and in front of it is 
the throne. As already mentioned, the sacred standard 
bears his image, as does that Seythic part of the regalia = 
called the changi, a disc of black felt or ostrich feathers, 
with a plate of gold to represent the sun in its centre, 
borne upon a pole. The royal parasol is termed a _ 
firma, im allusion to its shape like a ray (karna*) — 

of the orb. Many other quotations from the same 1 


' Can this have any connection with the title Loraxo of our coms? . ` 
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author might be adduced in proof of the strong Mithraic 
tinge of Hindtism in modern Rajputana; and, in fact, 
the Muhammadan historians tell us that the fire-worship 
in Gujaat was only finally uprooted in the time of ’Ala- 
ud-din’s incursions into the Dakhan. 

Fifteen years ago, Co}. Caulfcild sent me two coins 
dug up at Koté, where he was then Resident, which 
were engraved in pl.. iii. (fig. 65) of the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches,’ xvii. It seemed then perfectly hopeless (0 | 
attempt a guess at their nature; but now we can pro- 
nounce precisely the meaning of every rude mark they 
contain--the fire-altar and its attendant priests, and the 
bust of the prince on the obverse. Stacy’s collection has 
furnished the chief links of this investigation, but it is to 
Cunningham’s examination of it, and careful analysis of 
the numerous small silver Varahas of our several cabinets, 
that we are indebted for the knowledge of the balusters, 
parallelograms and dots being all resolvable into the same 
fire-altar and its attendants. Indeed, so long ago as 
` January, 1836, he wrote me from Benares his conjectures 
that this serics was descended from the Parthian coins. 

From the selection he had assorted to trace out and 

illustrate this curious fact, I have been obliged to restrict 
myself to such as my plate would contain; giving the 
preference to those that exhibit well-defined letters on 
some part of the tield. | 
Fig. 7 (Silver), Stacy. Osvensu:—The Sassanian head_in its. 
degenerated state, or cut-in outline : the hair is rep rescnted by a mere 
ball, the car by a curve, ete.; the two stiffened muslin lappets rise 
from each shoulder as in figs. 3 and 5, and would be utterly unintel- 


ligible but for the light thus afforded. Above the head is the Sanskmt 
श्री (resembling the Gaur or Bengali form), and in front of the mouth 
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the letter 2 Rhein is most probably भअ bh. On the reverse of 
this coin the fire-altar is very (iseernible ; and it is instructive to study 
the configuration of the two supporters, the flame, and the altar itself, 
so as to be able to follow out the subsequent barbarization they were 
doomed to undergo. Thus in fig, 8 (Stacy) they lose a little more ;— 
in 9 (ditto) the two breast dots and the curve of the arm separating 
them from the body, are barely traceable. In Stacy’s copper coins 11 
and 12, the engraver has collocated the various dots and lines without 
any regard to their intent or symmetry. Then in 13, 14—which are- 
precisely similar to the class engraved in figs. 17, 19, 20, pl. xxvi.— 
the fire-altar is transformed. into a kind of spear-head, or the central 
shaft taken out and supplanted by the old Nagari letter म 1 ; but the 
side figures, where the die permits of it, can still be readily made out, 
These general remarks will save the necessity of describing the reverse 
of each coin in detail. There are equally grotesque varieties in the 
contour of the face on the obverse, which none but an experienced eye 
could trace; for instance, in figs. 11, 13, and 14, where the eye, nose, 
lip, and chin resolve themselves into elementary dots, very like those 
on the Saurashtra coins. 

Fig. 9 has the letters ओ लघ Sri Ladha.. . 

Fig. 10, a small copper coin belonging to Dr. Swiney, is in a far 
superior style, with the exception perhaps of an unaccountable sub- 
stitution of the chakra for the head of the attendant at the altar! Can 
it thus denote the Sun himself? There are letters in front of the face, 

द्रः. + . . Sri Dat. ~ . or some such name. 

In figs 11 and 12 (which latter gives the lower portion of the same 

die), there are more letters than usual: enclosed in a circle, on the cap 
or crown, the letter @ s: then, in front of the nose, the usual 3ft, and 
below it, the हु A of the same alphabet. 
Tn the lower series (13, 14) the shoulders and hand are generally 
replaced by letters. On some the context seems to make खी विय. - 
Sri Vigra(ha); on others ओरी चो . . Sri Yo, and at fa.. Sri Pi... 
None are complete enough to give us a cognate name. 

Having conducted this line of Indo-Sassanians down to its amalga- 
mation in the Varaha series of my former plate, we may recede, once 
more, back to the period when the Indian artists could execute a less 
imperfect copy of the Grecian or Sassanian portrait-die. 

Figs. 15 and 16 of this plate, and 6 of the ensuing one, are types of a 
distinct group of copper coins, plentiful in the Swiney and Stacy 
cabinets. The appendage to the shoulder decides the Sassanian o rigin; 
and the wheel on the reverse seems to be borrowed from the emblem 
above the fire-altar. I incline to think it the solar effigy, rather than 
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the symbol of a Chakravartti, or ruler of universal dominion. It is 
probable that this common emblem is still preserved in the sun of the 
Ujjain and Indor coins of the present day. There is the appearance of 
a letter in front of the face, but it is ill-defined. On the opposite side, 
however, the two large letters under the wheel are, most distinctly, are 
tora, the meaning of which remains a mystery. They are not in the 
same alphabet as that of the preceding coins, but of the more ancient 
14t character, which accords, so far, with the comparative superiority of 
the engraving. 
(pl. xxxiv.) 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, from Stacy’s drawings, and 4, 5, from Swiney’s 
coins, are closely allied to the series just described; the Indian bull 
only being brought on the reverse, generally with the retention of the 
chakra under his feet or on his haunches. The name in front of the 
raja’s face in figs. 3 and 4 contains several recognisable letters; on fig. 
5 they are still more distinct, ]t WEL कु. Itmay possibly be intended 
for ओरौ महाराजा Sri mahdrdjd, leaving us still in the dark for a name 
(ait महारकुसं ? J 

On the reverse of fig. 4, under the bull, are the letters faspeqay 
vijaya vag...a form that will be found more developed in another 
branch of this curious series below. [जयनुवषं or Far] 

In the next variety, figs. 7 and 8, of which Swiney boasts the 
largest supply, the Sassanian head is no longer retained, but the chakra 
remains, coupled with a kind of cross, which may be read as the syllable 
ku of the old alphabet. The bull of the reverse is now accompanied 
by an attendant, exactly in the fashion of the inferior Kadphises or 
OKPO group of the Mithraic coins. 

In the succeeding variety, figs. 9 and 10 (Swiney), the chakra 
gives place to the trident (of Siva aera and the bull takes an attitude 
of repose d Ja Nandi. The letters 1 Vidi sagu or Vedesagu are 
bounded by the marginal dots, and must therefore be complete, how- 
eyer unintelligible. Were there room for a final ] we might con- 
jecturally read विदेशगुप्त घ्र Videsagupta, ‘cherished by foreigners; 
which would tally with the notion of a Parthian interloper. 

In fig. 11 (which I also engraved in the Kadphises pl. [viii. 8] 
of vol. iii.) the trident has the letters तु tri, as if for trisula. 

In figs. 12 and 13 the symbol is more like the original: fire-altar : 
to the former are adjoined the letters च्छ्‌, or perhaps Wg Rudra, a 
name of Siva. 

In figs. 14 and 15 (Stacy), and 16 (Swiney), the standing figure has 
quitted the bull to take the chief post on the obverse—the marginal 
inscription of 14 commences with रजं and the last etter is स. 
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In figs. 17 and 18 (Swiney), the bull is again replaced by the chakra, 
with two Sanskrit letters Wa or Ya—sense unknown. 

And now we advance, or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
` Yetrogade, to a much more satisfactory group, forming, as it were, a 
_ Tink between these Indo-Sassanians, and what have been called the 
Buddhist coins. is 

The specimens of this series, christened the ‘cock and bull’ by 
Stacy, and first made known by him, were deficient in preservation ; 
but Mr. Tregear, of Jaunpur, has since been fortunate enough to pro- 
cure a considerable quantity of various sizes, with the epigraph 
beautifully distinct. They were found in company with copper coins 
of the Gupta series, which are in the same style, both as to the letters 
and their horizontal situation in what is called the exergue of Western 
numismatics. As pointed out by Mr. Tregear, there are three varia- 
tions in the reading. On 20, and the coin below it; mafaqa 
Satya mitasa. On the fine coins, figs. 21, 22; सयमितस Saya mitasa. 
And on Nos. 19, 23, 24 and 25: विजयमितस Vijaya mitasa. The varia- 
ble portion of these, satya, saya, and vijaya, are evidently epithets, ‘the 
perfect,’ ‘ the true,’ ‘the victorious,’—but the name to which they are ap- 
plied, mttasa, whether of a person or thing, is, unfortunately, only open to 
conjecture. From the analogy of the okpo bull, and the evident descent 
that has been traced in these plates to a Mithraic origin, I feel strongly 
inclined to read the word faze mitrasya, ‘of the true, the victorious 
sun,’ the Mithras. Mitra has also the signification ‘ally,’ if it be 
preferred to confine the title to a mundane ruler. 

ifthe possessive termination be not made out, the terminal s may 
possibly be used in place of the visarga. 3 

Tn fig. 22, the trilingual symbol brings us directly to the most exten- 
sive and oldest of our Hindi series. Of these we have, thanks to Mr. Tre- 
gear and Colonel Stacy, enough to fill another plate or two, but they 
Hiust be kept distinct; while, to close the present plate more consis- 
tently, I have inserted , in figs. 26, 27, two small silver coins found by 
Capt. Burnes, at old Mandiyt, or Raipur in Katch, having Sassanian 
heads, and reverses respectively corresponding to’ figs. 7 and 12. 

The little copper piece 28, from the same place, has the Nagari 
letters ओरी मीम Sri Bhima ; the last letter uncertain. 

To balance these, I have selected three copper coins of Swiney’s 
store, or account of their having the chakra, or the bull, for obverse. 
On No. 31 we can read the titles at... महाराज Sri... mahdrdja: 
the name, as usual, provokingly obscure ! Swiney reads it ganapate. | 
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CEYLON COINS, pl. xxxv. 


After wading through the doubtful maze of obscurity 
exemplified by the foregoing coins, where we have almost 
in vain sought a feeble landmark to guide us, even as to 
the race or the country whence they sprung; it is quite a 
relief to fall upon a series of coins possessed of true and 
legitimate value as unequivocal evidence of the truth of 
history. 

The peculiar coins of ancient Ceylon have been long 
known to collectors: they have been frequently described 
and depicted in books, and the characters they bear iden- 
tified as the Devanagari, but little more. Marsden and 
Wilson, as will be seen below, are quite at fault in regard 
to them, and so might we all have remained had not the 
Hon. Mr. G. Turnour published his Epitome of the Cey- 
lon History, from the Buddhist Chronicles. Upon my pub- 
lishing, in pl. xxiv. fig. 22, a sketch of the coin which ranks 
first m the present plate, and suggesting the reading 
Sri Mayatraya Malla, I remarked that, although princes 
of this family name were common in Nipal, I could find 
none in the Ceylon list to correspond. This observation 
elicited the following note from Mr. Turnour, which, in 
justice to his sagacious and correct prediction, ought to 
have been published long ago 


‘Nore on Hrxpv’ Cory, fig. 22, of pl. 1. [xxiv.] vol. iv.—In your 
valuable paper on Hindu coins, you say that the name of Malla does 
not appear in my Catalogue. He is, doubtless, identical with the Sahassa 
Mallowa of my ‘Epitome,’ published in the Almanac of 1833. In thé” 
translation No. 6 of the Inscription published in 1834, you ऋचो बड ` 
find him called Sahasa Malla. ‘That inscription contains a date, which its 
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led to an important correction in my chronological table, explained at 
page 176. He commenced his reign in a.p. 1200. His being a mem- 
ber of the Kalinga royal family——his boastful visits to India—and 
Dambodinia (which you have called Dipaldinna) becoming the capital 
in about thirty years after his reign, where the former similar coins 
were found—all tend to shew that the coin in question may be safely 
given to him. You will observe also by the inscription that his title 
was ‘ Sirri Sangaba Kalinga Wijaya bahu,’ surnamed ‘Sahasa Malla.’ 

Kandy,.17th March, 1836. GrorcE TURNOUR.’ 

There was no other Malla in the list, and therefore 
the assignment was probable ; but I laid little stress on it 
from the {649]. variance of the rest of the name. In 
August, 1836, Capt. Ord, of Kandy, sent me impressions . 
of the coins he had met with, and pointed out that the 
first letter of the third line was not formed like त्र, but 
open, like ~. To pursue the train of small causes leading 
to an important result, when lithographing the Dihli 
Inscription of the 10th century in vol. v. page 726, the 
very first letter, ख, struck me as resembling, in the square- 
ness of its form (८ ) the Ceylonese letter I had before 
mistaken for य. The enigma was thus in a moment 
solved, and every subsequent reading (for coins of this 
prince are exceedingly common, compared with others) 
has confirmed the reading ओी aearreaaa Sri mat Scthasa 
Malla, in accordance with Turnour’s conjecture. In 
some few specimens the ¢ of maz is either omitted through 
ignorance, or worn away ; but in general it is quite dis- 
tinct. Marsden’s reading was मया cat wa Mayd daya 
malla. 

The ice once broken, it became comparatively easy to 
_ find owners for all the other specimens either published 
in former notices, or existing unpublished in cabinets in 
the Island. 
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Capt. Ord, not content with sending me drawings of 
those in his possession, kindly transmitted the coins 
themselves, allowing me to retain the duplicates. Mr. 
Turnour also generously presented to me some coins lately 
dug up in the ruins of the old city of Montollee by Mr. 
Gifford, Assist. Surveyor General. So that, including 
the gold coin sent me six years ago by Sir W. Horton 
himself, and the coins in the Society’s Cabinet from 
Dipaldinna (which are of the same class precisely) I am 
now in 9 condition to issue a full plate of this type, pre- 
serving a degree of chronological order in their arrange- 
ment. 

The device on all these coins is the same—a rude 
standing figure, or raja, on the obyerse, holding a flower 
in the left hand, and an instrument of warfare in the 
right. The skirts of the dress are rudely depicted on ˆ 
either side of the body, and the fold of the dhot? falls be- 
tween his legs, which being taken for a tail, has led 
some to call him Hanuman, but I think without reason : 
there are five dots and a flower to the right. On the re- 
verse the same figure is more rudely depicted in a sitting 
attitude. The mode of expressing the face is altogether 
unique in the history of perverted art. | 

Fig. 1, the gold coin sent me by Sir W. Horton, has the inscription, 
Bt लकेश्र्‌ Sri Lankeswara, on the side of the seated raja. 

This name I presume to be the minister Lokaiswara of Mr. Turnour’s 
table, who usurped the throne during the Sholian subjection in the 
eleyenth century (4.p. 1060); but he is not included among the regular 
sovereigns, and the coin may therefore belong to another usurper of the 
sume name who drove eut the queen Lilavati in a.p. 1215, and reigned 
for a year. The Ceylon ministers seem partial to the name: one-ig 


ealled Lankanath 
Fig. 2, a copper coin, copied from Marsden, but found also in Mr 
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Lizars’ drawings, though I have not seen the actual coin. The name is 
at विज्य are Sr: Viyaya 040४. (Marsden makes the last word गद्‌ 
gada, erroneously.) 

There are several princes in the list of this name: the first and 
most celebrated was proclaimed in his infancy in the interregnum above 
alluded to, 4.2. 1071, and reigned for fifty years. He expelled the 
Sholians from the island, and re-established the Buddhist supremacy. 

Fig. 3, a copper coin given to me by Capt. Ord. One is engraved 
in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ and is doubtingly interpreted Sri Rdma 
nith, by Wilson. From many examples, however, it is clearly 

श्री पराक्रमबाङ्क Sri 70744014 2८409. The first of this name was 
crowned at Pollonnarowe, a.p. 1153, and sustained for thirty-three 
years the most martial, enterprizing, and glorious reign in Singhalese 
history. 

Fig. 4. Among the coins dug up at Montollee were sevcral small 
ones of the same prince. Sri Pardkrama bdhu fills the ficld of the 
reverse. 

Fig. 5. This crn coin, one of the new acquisitions, has the name 
श्री वतां Sri Raja Lildvati, another celebrated person in 
Singhalese history. She was the widow of the Pardkrama just named ; 
married Kirti, the ster of one of his successors, not of the royal 
line, who was put aside, and the kingdom governed in her name from 
4.2. 1202 until she was deposed by Séhasa Malla. She was twice 
afterwards restored. 

Fig. 6, of Sri mat Sdhasa Malla, has already been described. The 

date assigned to this prince in the table is 1205 a.p. or 1748 az. ; a 
date confirmed by a rock inscription at Pollonarowe, translated and 
published in the Ceylon Almanac for 183 4, p.190. He again was 
deposed by-his minister N ikanga. 
_ Fig. 7, 3it धम्माशोकदेव Sri Dharma Asoka-deva, a prince of a very 
imposing Buddhistic name, who was placed on the throne at the age 
of three months, but of whom nothing further is said. The portrait 
would lead us to suppose him of mature age. 

व Fig. 8. We here pass over a period of turbulence and continual inva- 
sions from Chola, Pandia and Kalinga, and arrive ata coin of सओीभवानेक 
WTS Sri Bhavéneka béhu, who seized the throne, on his brother’s as- 
sassination by a minister, in A.D., 1303. In his reign, the Pandian 
general, Ariya Chakravartti, took Yapahu, the capital, and carried 
off the Dalada relic, so much prized by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 

Fig. 9. We now come to a name of less certainty than the fore- 
going, and ८ not belonging to the Island , for it is one) of छ ` 
large quantity of coins found by Col. Mackenzie, at D ipaldinna णः 
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Amaravati, on the continent of India,—a name so similar to the Damba- 
dinia, where many of the Ceylon coins were discovered, that, seeing the 
coins were identical, I supposed at first the places must be so likewise 
The uppermost letter is cut off. The next two below are decidedly 
ख्‌, and under the arm we find श्री and रा. The most legitimate con- 
text would be St (ग ज राजा Sri Gaja Raja (a.v. 1127), but the F 
is hardly allowable 

There are many small coins (10 and 11) from the same place, 
reading, like it, the same indefinite ४८९ राज raja, to which no better 
place can be assigned 

Fig. 12. Here again is a common variety of the Dipaldinna series, 
which was thought utterly hopeless, until Mr. Turnour favoured me 
with drawings of Mr. Lizars’ collection. Two of these (figs. 13 and 
14}, exhibit a new type of reverse, the Indian bull Nandi, which may 
possibly betoken a temporary change in the national religion. The 
legend beneath I immediately recognized as identical with the flourish 
on fig. 12, turning the latter sideways to read it. What it may be, 
is a more difficult question. The first letter bears a striking 
analogy to the vowel e of the Southern alphabets; but if so, by what 
alphabet is the remainder to be interpreted? for it may be equivocally 
read betya, benya, chetya, and perhaps Chanda or Nanda. The last 
alone is the name of a great conqueror in the Cholian and other 
Southern annals, but it would be wrong to build upon so vague an 
assumption. It is, at any rate, probable that the ‘bull’ device isa 
subsequent introduction, because we find it continued into the Hala 
Kanara coins below. 

Fig. 15, of the Society's cabinct, a thick well-preserved coin, has 
‘a device one step less recognizable as a human figure on the obverse 
but the bull very neatly executed on the reverse, and in front of him 
the Nagari-letters @¥ vi, as if of Vira bdhu, 1398? 

Figs. 20 and 21. In these the upright figure has quite disappeared, or 
is dwindled to a mere sceptre : leaving space around for the insertion 
of a legend in the old Kanarese character, of which an alphabet was 
given in my last number. It is, unluckily, not complete, but the 
Kanara letters , , da cha... rdya are very distinct 

But before touching such modern specimens, I should perhaps 
have noticed a few other genuine old coins; some, as fig. 16, having 
a bull and two fish; others, as fig. 24, having a simha and four dots. 
They were all dug up at Mentollee with the rest. 

These symmbolical coins without names agree in every respect with 
the numerous class of Buddhist coins found in India, and fellows te 
them may be pointed out among the Amaravati coins, as figs. 17, 19,. 
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of the bull kind, the reverse plain or uncertain; one much resem- 
bling a ship; and fig. 25, a prettily-executed brass coin of a horse. 

ing ea fragment, fig. 18, of the sitting bull, from Montollee, has the 
letters . . कच्‌ in the Nagari character on the reverse. 

The two very small coins, 22, 23, retain some of the Ceylon sym- 
bols, the anchor-shaped weapon (of Hanuman?) in particular; but 
to show how cautious we must be in receiving as equally old all the 
coins found buried together in the same locality, I have given as the 
finale to this plate, one of the Montollee specimens (fig. 26) which 
however mystified by the ignorance of the die- ver, I cannot 
interpret otherwise than as an old Dutch paisi, stamped on both sides 
4 St., or one-eighth of a stiver! A Seringapatam paisa with ‘xx. casH 
_ (written invertedly, ‹ 8840 xx.’) has often puzzled amateur collectors in 
the same. manner 
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XVI.—THE LEGENDS OF THE SAURASHTRA GROUP 
OF COINS DECYPHERED. 


[| I have reprinted this article without alteration or amend- 
ment. Prinsep himself will be seen to have greatly improved 
upon it, in a subsequent paper (Art. xix). | 


Those who would depreeate the study of old.coins as a useless and uninteresting 
waste of time and ingenuity, frequently mistake the means for the end, and suppose 
us to be enamoured of the very defects of the barbarous specimens of ancient art we 
seek out with such ardour, rather than give us credit for being impelled by the desire 
of looking, through them, at the history of the times they faintly but certainly pour- 
tray. Twice has our small band of collectors been enabled to oppose a triumphant 
reply to such sceptics even with the unpromising materials of purely Indian relies, 
without counting the splendid but more natural harvest in ancient Bactria. The 
dynasty of the Guptas in Central and Eastern India, and that of the Buddhist rjas 
of Ceylon, form two unequivocal lines of history developed, or confirmed, by the 
unlying evidence of coins. I am now happy in being able to produce a third scries 
for the west of India, equally well filled as to names, and of greater interest than 
either of the previous discoveries, on several accounts, as will presently be manifest. 

I have given the name of Saurfshtra series to the coins depicted in pl. xxviii., 
because they have principally been found at Mandivi, Puragarh, Bhoj, and other 
ancient towns in Katch, Kattiw&r, and Gujarat, the ‘Surastrene’ of the Grecks, 
which comprehended from the Sindh or Indus to Barugaza (Baroch) on the confines 
of Ariake, or India proper, and which cannot but be identical with the Saurishtra 
of Sanskrit authoritics.' The specimens before me when engraving the plate alluded 
to, were not very distinct, and I could not then make out more than a few of the 
letters, which were seen at once to belong to a peculiar form of ancient Nagari. 

Success in other quarters brought me back to the promising field of Saurdshtra, 
made more promising by the accession of some fresh coins from Mr. Wathen of Bom- 
bay, and Capt. Burnes, whereon the legends were more complete. 

While thus engaged, I received from Capt. Harkness, along with a copy of the 
Society's ‘Journal,’ No. vi.? (which also contains a notice by Prof. Wilson of onc 

coin of this group, but without decipherment*) a couple of beautifully-executed 


! Sce preceding note on the birth-place of Ikshwiku, p. 349. 

+ {2 Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, vol. iv. pp. 273-397. ] 

3 Prof. Wilson has व assumed in his note, on my authority, that these 
coins are known by the name of (radhia-kd paisd, or ‘ass-money.’ It was not to 
this description, but to a very degenerate descenflant of the Indo-Parthian coinage, 
generally of copper, that Capt, Burnes stated the iame-to be applied, 
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plates of a fine collection of these same coins in the possession of Mr. Steuart, who 
made a tour through India a few years since.. The plates appear to have been 
executed in Italy; and as no explanation occurs, I presume they have been circulated 
to the various Oriental Societies in the hope of getting the legends deciphered, 
Encouraged and aided by this accession of materials, I proceeded, according to the 
plan that succeeded so well with the Bactro-Pehlvi inscriptions, to scparate and ana- 
lyse the conformable portion, or the titles common to all the coins, and afterwards to 
classify the unconfurmable portion, which of course would include the proper names. 

In this manner I was soon fortunate enough to discover a key to the whole in the 
value of one or two anomalous-looking letters which had hitherto deceived me by their 
resemblance to members of other ancient Sanskrit alphabets. I must acknowledge some 
assistance from Wathcen’s Sindhi Grammar, from which I found that there was an absence 
of vowel-marks in the modern alphabet of the country, and hence I was not unprepared 
to find the same omission in the more ancient one. Another preparatory step was derived 
from the Tregear legends of last month’s plate, ending in mitasa, which I ventured to ton- 
strue as the corrupted or P&li mode of oxpressing the Sanskrit possessive caso, mitrasya. 
A similar @ was perceived following putra, which left little doubt that the 
word was OWq, for पुरस्य ‘of the son,’ which, by the idiom of the language, 
would be the final word of the sentence, and would require all the preceding members 
of it to be in the genitive case. 

The letter 7 occurred in the body of one or two of the legends in its simple 
state, whereas in the initial word, which could not but be rije, it was prolonged 
below, shewing that another letter was subjoined, while, sometimes, the visarga fol- 
lowed it. This could be in no wise explained but by supposing it the possessive case of 
राजा (रान्न rdjnah) the double letter being not at that early date replaced by a 
compound symbol. 

The same observation will apply to all the other double letters, mn, ¢r, dr, sv, ज, 
which are, in this alphabet, made by the subjunction of the second letter without 
diminution. Hience the peculiar elongation of many of the letters, which was at first 
thought characteristic of the whole alphabet; it turns out, however, to belong only to 
the letter r, which is thus distinguished from the n, 1, amd A. . 

The second word of the title I read Aaa, for छबिमस्य kritrimasya, genitive 
of Aritrima; whichis translated in Wilson’s Dictionary ‘made, factitious, an adopted 
son (for hritrima-putra).’ Tho latter sense was inadmissible, because it so happened 
that the name of the actual father was,in cvery case, inserted , and the same title was 
also applied to him. The only manner, therefore, in which the term could be rendered 
was by ‘clocted’ ‘adopted’—(by the pnople, or by the feudal chiofs of the country)—a 
designation entirely new in Indizn numismiatirs, and leading to a highly interesting 
train of reflection, to which I must presently recur. Sometimes the epithet mald is 
affixcd—not to rija, but to kritrima, a3 rdja mahd kritrima, the ‘ great or special 
elected king ’—as if in these cascs he had been the unanimous choice of his people, 
while in the others hoe was installed merely by the stronger party in the state, 

In every instance but one the rfja is stated to be the son of a rija; and it is 
quite natural to expect that a prince, unless he were very unpopular, would have in- 
fluence to secure the succession in his own family, In the case forming the cxecption 
to this rule, the rfja is the son of a Swamin or Swami + 9 general term for brihman 
or religious person. I have therefore placed him at the head of this line, although 
it does not follow that in an elcctive government the regular succession may not have . 
been set aside in favor of an influential commoner, wh 
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Among all the coins hitherto examined, nine varieties only have been discovered. 
Of these, several can be traced from father to son in regular sucvession, Others 
again spring from the same father, as if brothers had succeeded, in fuult of heirs 
direct, or from voluntary supersession; but we know that in Indian families the 
same names frequently occur in the same order of filiation; so that, unless accom- 
panicd by a date, it is quite impossible to decide whether the individuals are the same 
in every case of similar names. 

The features on the obverse might serve as a guide in many cases, for they (as I 
have before remarked) are executed with askill and delicacy quite Grecian; but it 
will be seen below that I doubt their representing the individual named on the reverse. 

I have lithographed in pl. xxxvi. the several varieties of legend, as correated and 
classified, after-careful examination of Steuart’s plates, with all the coins in our 
respective cabinets, as well as the sketches I have been favored with of others by 
Wathen. I have not time to engrave the coins themselves, of which indeed the 
former plate will give a elear idea, for they are all the same in size and appearance, 
varying a little in the countenance of the prince. Their average weight is about 
thirty grains, agrecing in this respect with the Aorees mentioned by Hamilton as 
struck ‘in Cutch, four to a rupee, by the Raos and Jams of Noanagar, with Hindui 
characters.’ ! 

Legend No, 1. Of this there are four examples in Steuart’s plate. I had one 
from Wathen, * which passed into Capt. Cunningham's possession by exchange. Adding 
the mdtras or vowels, and correcting the possessive termination, the legend will be, in 
modern characters :— 


We छचिमस्व शटद्रसाहस्व स्वामि जनद्‌ मपुचस्य 
Rdjna kritrimasya Rudra Sdhasya, Swdmi Janadama-putrasya 

in English, ‘(Coin) of the elected king Rudra Sah, son of Swami Janadama 
The letter beginning the words swdmi, in the majority of Mr. Steuart’s figures, 
स्वे, in lieu of ay. In one of his, and in mine (or rather Capt. Prescott’s coin), the 
orthography is correct. There may be a little doubt about the » in Janadama, which 
1s rather indistinct, but I think the dot at the foot of the line decisive 

Legend No. 2. Of this there are likewise four coins engraved. We have none in 
Calcutta. The words run :— 


रान्न छचिमस्य aries राज्ज छविमस्य खटद्रसाह पुचस्व 
Rdjna kritrimasya Agadamna, rdjna kritrimasya Rudra Sah putrasya. 
+ Of the elected king Agadama, son of the elected king Rudra Sah.’ 
The simple title, rdja, of the father, makes it-probable that he is the preceding 
prince, whose son therefore succccded him under the same system of election. 
Legend No. 3. Two coins in the Steuart collection : 


रान्नः छत्रिमस्य dea: रान्न महाकुचिमस्य दमसाहस्य pre 
[111 Viradamnah, rdjna mahd kritrimasya Dama Sdhasya putrasya 

‘Of the elected king Viradamna, son of the great cleeted king Dama Sah.’ 

In these examples we have the correct orthography of the genitives, with one 
superfluous इख attached to the penultimate, Sdha, which, being connected with the 
word putrasya, did not grammatically require the affix. Dama S4h, the father, is most 
probably a different person from the Agadamna of the last coin. His title is more 
important, though that of his son again falls to the former level. We have as yet 


1 Hamilton's ‘ Hindostan,’ i. 654. 2 Found by Capt. Preseott in Gujarft, 
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no coins of Dama Sah himself, though, by this happy insertion of the fathers, we 
obtain two names with each specimen, 
Legend No. 4. Four coins in Steuart’s plates—none in Calcutta :— 


राज्ञ महाकुचिमस्य श्द्रसाहस्य UE: छषचिमसव वीरदम पुचस्य 

‘Of the great elected king Rudra 3६0, son of the elected !:ing Viradama. 

Nothing invites remark in the orthography of this legend, but the insertion of the 
visarga in one place, and its omission in another. Rudra S&h is a direct descendant 
of the.last raja, 

Legend No. 5. Two coins in the Steuart list—two in my cabinet, one in Capt. 
Cunningham's :— 

रान्नः छचिमस्य विश्चसाहस्य UH महाकछचिमस्य शद्र साह पुचस्य 

‘Of the elevted king Viswa S4h, son of the great elected king Rudra 8811." 

Another regular suecession. It is curious that the visarga is not inserted at 
random, but wheré it has been once given the engraver seems to have considered it 
necessary to repeat it, as he does also to conform to the modification of the letter / in 
“1.0 

प No. 6.~Three Steuart coins, one Prinsep (from Burnes’ collection), and one 
in Swiney's cabinet :-— 


रान्न महाछृचिमस्य अशचिद्न्र UH areata श्द्रसाह पुचस्य 

‘Of the great elected king Atridamna, son of the great elected king Rudra Sah.” 

Here we have, in all probability, a second son of Rudra Sah, through fuilure of 
heirs male to Viswa Sah. I write Atri for euphony, as the most likely disposition of 
the vowels, none being expressed’ but the initial a, which, as in the modern Sindhi, 
serves for all vowels cqually well. 

Legend No. 7. Including Nos, 9 to 12 of the Steuart plate: two in my cabinet, 
one in Capt. Cunningham's, and one in Dr, Swincy’s :— 


रान्न छतरिमस्व विश्चसाहस्व te महाकचिमस्य afaea पुरस्य 

* Of the elected king Viswa Sah, son of the great elected king Atridama.’ 

This second Viswa is shorn of his father’s distinction, maid, He does not appear 
to have left a son to take his place, being in the same predicament (as far as our in- 
formation goes) as his namesake, the son of Rudra. 

Legend No. 8. Three coins, 25, 26, and 27 of Steuart, and two in my serics—one 
lately received from Wathen, and perfect in its circle of letters :— 


राज्ञ महाकुचिमस्य विजय साहस्य रान्न aerafaae दमसाह WIS 
‘Of the great elected king Vijaya Sah, son of the great elected king Dama Sah.’ 
This raja is evidently out of place; being a son of Dama Sah, he should have 
come before Viradama, who had ason, I did not perceive the mistake until after the’ 
plate was lithographed. 
Legend No. 9. Of this there is only one specimen in the Steuart collection, to 
which I am able to add two. Tod's plate in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, contains one. The inscription exceeds all the rest in length :— 


रान्न aerate स्वामिरद्र साहस्व Ue महारुषिमस् स्वामिसद्रदम 
पचस्व 


‘Of the great elected king Swami Rudra Sah, son of the great elected king Swami 
Rudra Dama.’ 


These two names stand insulated from all the rest, and the only test by which.we . 
can attempt to supply thom with a fit position in the list, is the form of the letter Sy 
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which is decidedly of the earlier model. These two kings may, therefore, come con- 
veniently into the break after Agadama, the second on our list. 

We may now proceed to sum them up in the order thus conjecturally determined. 

ELECTED SOVEREIGNS OF KATCH (SAURASHTRA ?) 
1. Rudra S4h, son of a private individual, Swami Janadama. 
2. Agadama, his son, 
(Here the connection is broken). 
3. Swami Rudra Dama. 
4. Swami Rudra Sah, his son. 
(Here the conncetion is again broken). 
5, Dama S4h, of whom no coins are extant. 
6. Vijaya Sah, his son. 
7. Vira Dama, another son of Dama S4h. 
8. Rudra S4h, son of Vira. 
9. Viswa Sah, son of Rudra. 
10. Atridama, also son of Rudra, 
11. Viswa Sah, son of Atridama. 

Thus we have eleven kings, with only two breaks in the succession, developed by 
this very interesting serics of minute silver coins. Eleven kings, at the usual average 
of eighteen years per reign, will run through a space of just two centuries. Yet 
where need we seek for a single trace. of such a dynasty in any of the works of the 
Hindas, when of the Guptas reigning in the Central provinces the memory is but | 
faintly shadowed in some of the spurious Puranas? It would be more unnatural to 
hope for any allusion to a remote kingdom of the West, like Katch, in the books of the 
Brahmans; and unless we can find something to the purpose in the numerons inscrip- 
tions from 67087 and Junagarh, we may, as far as the Hindds are concerned, but have 
added a barren list of names to the numerous pedigrees already collected by Tod and 
others, with the advantage, however, always considerable, of their being entitled to 
perfect confidence. 

From the Persian historians, here and there, may be picked up an incidental notice 
of great value, regarding the internal affairs of. India; but the names are so changed 
and confounded with titles, that it is sometimes hard to recognize them. One of these 
notices, quoted by Col. Pottinger in his history of Sinde,! seems to throw an im- 
portant light upon the point before us. After noticing the utter absence of any 
information on the dark age between the Macedonian expedition and the incursions of 
the Musalm4ns, this author says—‘ The native princes are not mentioned by name in 
all the manuscripts I have perused, until the time of the celebrated Khoosroo (Néur- 
sherwan) king of Persia,? who has sent a large army and ravaged the western frontier 
of Sasce Rija’s dominons; which are described, including his tributaries, to have 
extended on the north to the present provinces of Kashmeer and Kabool; southward 
to Sarat and the island now called Diu; westward along the sea coast to Mukran, and 
eastward to the provinces of Marw4r, Bikanir, ete.” 

Col. Pottinger states that the r4j&’s name was Subeer Singh; but this may be the 
learned mode of expanding the original ‘Sa-See’ into a genuine Sanskrit name. He 
was killed and his country plundered, but after the enemy had retired with their spoil, 
two princes of the same dynasty succeeded and reigned with great vigour and equity, 


' Pottinger’s ‘ Travels in Beloochistan,’ p. 386. 
* Nashirvan flourished about the middle of the sixth century. He was contem~ 
porary with the Roman emperors, Justinian and Justin. 9 - 
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repairing the forts of Schwan, Moo, Ucha, N&rfyan-kot, etc., which had fallen to 
decay under their peaceful projenitors. The second prince, resigning himself to 
sensual pleasures, left the conduct of affairs to his minister, during whose illness a 
young brahman of his office, named Chuch, having occasion to visit the king in the 
seraglio, was seen and loved by the queen, and on the death of the king they married 
and brought about a revolution which placed him on the throne. ‘Such,’ says the 
historian, ‘ was the close of the race of Raja Sasee, which had governed the kingdoms 
of Sinde for upwards of two thousand years; whose princes at one period received 
tribute from eleven dependent kingdoms, and who had set the threats of the greatest 
monarchs of the world at defiance.’ 

Now the, word Sasee, the general name of the royal line, has a much greater affinity 
with Saha (genitive Sahasa) than with Subeer Singh—and this name we find borne 
by seven out of the eleven princes whose names have been thus fortunately preserved, 
Many other considerations might be adduced in favor of their identity, A commercial 
maritime kingdom situated in Saurashtra and at the mouth of the Indus, would nata- 
rally extend its sway up the vallcy of that river and its branches. From its wealth 
and liberal form of government, it would be stable and powerful, especially under a 
tributary treaty (in general punctually performed) with the great monarch of Persia 
the chief enemy capable of doing it injury. The antiquity assigned to this Sindian, 
or early Indian kingdont, further agrees with the tradition of Ikswaku's residence, 
and the migration of his sons eastward, and with all we have remarked (in a previous 
paper) regarding the origin of the commercial classes throughout modern India. 

But, if the dynasty of the Saha or Sasi rijas, of which we may now fix the ter- 
mination towards the close of the sixth century, extended backwards for two thousand 
years or even a quarter of that period, we should find some mention of it by Alex- 
ander’s historian, or by his namesake the commercial Arrian, who visited this very 
kingdom in the second century of ourera. The elder Arrian affords bnt little to aid 
us. In the descent of the Indus, some petty chiefs, as Musicanus, Oxykanus and 
Sambus are encountered and overthrown ; but we hear of no paramount sovereign in 
Patalene. Indeed, from the pains taken in rendering Pattala more habitable, by 
digging wells and inviting back the fleeing population, it might be arguod that it 
could not have been a place of much importance prior to Alexander’s visit, 

The capital of the province had changed in the second Arrian’s time, to Minagara, 
‘the residence of a sovereign, whose power extended as far as Barugaza in Gujarat. 
The government wes in the hands of a tribe of Parthians divided into two parties ; 
each party as it prevailed chose a king out of its own body, and drove out the king 
of the opposite faction: cureyas @AAHAous रनक." 1 ae 

Dr. Vineent, the learned commentator on the Periplus, seems to hesitate in believ- 
ing this assertion of Arrian that the government of the Sindh, Katch, and Gujarat 
provinee, was in the hands of a tribe of the Parthians, ‘ BagtAevera: 8é हने 1१1... 1 
‘ If," says this author, ‘ the governing power were Parthians, the distance is very great 
for them to arrive at the Indus; may we not, by the assistance of imagination, 
suppose them to have been Affghans, whose inroads into India have been frequent in 
all ages. That the government was not Hind@ is manifest, and any tribe from the 
west might be confounded with Parthians. If we suppose them to be Affghans, this 
is a primary conquest of that nation, extending from the Indus to Gujarft, very 
similar to the invasions of MahmGd the Ghaznivite,” 2 If for ‘ Affghans’ in this pas- 


‘ Vincent, ‘Periplus of the Erythrean Sea,’ ii. 385._ 
2 Ibid., ४. 585. ie | 


t 
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sage, we substitute the Mithraic races of Seistin and Ghazni, by whatever name they 
were known at the time, we find confirmation of such a line of invasion both in 
Masson's remarks; in our Indo: Sassanian coins; and in Arrian: for the fire-worship 
would be quite ground enough for his classing the ruling race under the general term 
of Parthian.! 

At any rate, as our author says, the ruling power was not then Hindd; and 
therefore the dynasty of the S&has, in which we find the genuine Hinda names of 
Rudra, Viswa, Vira, and Vijaya could not yet have sprung up. Thus we havea 
limit on either side, between the third and the seventh century, to assign to them, 
and we have names enough to occupy one-half of that space. The family name of 
880, or Sahu, is not Sanskrit,* but it is very extensively used in the vernacular 
dialects. Half of the mabfjans of Ben&res are named S4h,3 and the epithet evi- 
dently implies ‘ merchants,’ for we find the same root in the sdhukdr (saukdr) ‘agent ;’ 
saudd, sauddaar, ‘trade,’ ‘trader;’ and perhaps in the Persian word sid, ‘ interest.’ 
One branch of this western tribe, 889, + has been elevated to royalty in the present 
occupants of the throne of Nip&l, the Garkh4lis, who overturned the Malla line in 
1768, having confessedly migrated from Udayapur close upon the borders of our sup- 
posed Sindian kingdom, and settled in the hilly district of Kem4on about two centu- 
ries anterior to their conquest of Nip4l proper. 

The learned memoir of Prof. Lassen on the Pentapotamia furnishes us with a 
proof that the S&hs of Sinde and Gujar&t were well known at the time the seventh 
chapter of the ‘Mah&bhfrata’ was written ; for, when describing with all the acrimony 
of those who had suffered from their aggressions, the origin and habits of the Bahlics, 
or Bactrians of the Panj&b, or Panchanada, in the 44th verse; we find the following 
words put into the mouth of Karna: 

प्रखला मद्रगान्धारा WITT नाम तस्कराः। 
बशाति सिन्धुसौवीरा इति प्रायो विकुत्सिताः ॥ 
which Lassen translates : 
“Prasthuli, Madri, Gandhari, Aratti profecto latrones ; 
Necnon Basates et Sauviri Sindhuide: ita in universum vituperantur,” 
And, in a note, he alludes to a variation in the manuscript whence Wilson thus 


1 By Parthians, according to Moses of Chorene, should be understood the Pal- 
havis, or Balhavis, or people of Pahla, Balha or Balcha, the Balika or Bahika of the 
Sanskrit, and the Bactria of the Greeks: whence were derived the Pehlvi dynasty 
and Pchlvi writing of Persia; and the Palhawans of their more ancient pas :—an 
explanation so comprehensive and simple, that it seems curious it should ever have 
been disputed by the learned. Is it not also highly probable that the Balabhi kings, 
and their capital, the Balabhipura of Gujar4t, should originally have referred to a 

Pahlavi erg holding or re-establishing their sway in this province? The San- 
skrit name of the town, according to Tod, is Balika-pura, and of the kings, Balika- 
rai. We must find their coins and decipher their inscriptions ere we shall be compe- 
tent to enter more fully on the subject. + 

2 सह Scha or सहदेव Saha-dova is, however, the youngest of the five Pandava 
princes, and might be accepted by some etymologists as the original of a patronymic, 
Sahu. सहु also signifies ‘increase, addition ;’ but QTY is generally looked upon 
as the root of Sahu, the mercantile name. {= 

3 Gopal Das Sth, Goal Das Sih, etc. 

‘I perceive also, in a manuscript just received from Capt. Sleeman, that the Sahs 
frequently reigned at Garha Mandela. =— 
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translated the same passage : “‘ The Prasthalas (perhaps borderers) Madras, Gandh4ras, 
Arattas, Khosas, Basas, Atisindhus (or those beyond the Sindhu), Sauviras, are all 
equally infamous.” —“ Legit igitur #714. QT ; Sed prestantiorem przbet lectio- 
nem Codex Parisiensis; et Chasi hue non pertinent; a Pentapotamia enim sunt 
alieni. Basorum et Atfisindiuidarum nomina ignota mihi sunt, et in errorem 4.l. 
induci sese passus est doctissimus Anglus. Compositum non ex tribus, sed ex 
duobus tantum nominibus constat, Basati ct Sindhusauvira. FPosteriores laudantur 
Ram., L xii. 25: ed. Schl., et alio nomine appellati sunt Cumélaca (Hem., ch. iv. 26.) 
Prius nomen sepius in Bharatea reperi, ex. €. in hoc versu, ex libro sexto descripto : 


गान्धाराः शद्धलि प्रच्य पाव॑तीया चशातयः। 
‘Gandhari, Saddhales, oricntales montium incolie atque 0258168." 

The Professor's reading so entirely accords with the conditions of our Sih or Sau 
fraternity, that no doubt can be entertained of its being correct ; and we gain a very 
important step by learning the Sanskrit mode of spelling the term, at, since we may 
thence hazard.a new interpretation of the word Saurishtra, as Sau-rfshtra, ‘the 
country of the Sau tribe, a more close and plausible one than that hitherto aceepted 
of Saurya-rashtra, ‘the country of the sun-worshippers.’ 

The 72nd couplet confirms such an interpretation, by ascribing precisely the same 
iniquities (theft, or perhaps commercial usury) to the Saurishtriaus, the vowel being 
only shortened for the sake of the verse. 

राच्या दासा वृषला दक्षिणात्याःस्तेना बाहौकास्तसकराःसुराष्राः 

‘Orientales servi sunt, meridionales turpes, Bahici latrones, Surashtri preedatores.’ 

Commentators have uniformly supposed Surishtra to denote the modern Sarat, 
but this 15 an error: the name applies only to the Surastréne of Ptolemy ; and Sarat, 
as I am assured by Mr. Borrodaile of the Bombay Civil Service, is comparatively a 
modern town ; and its name, now Persianized into <) Surat, was originally Sar- 
yapur, ‘the town of the Sun,’ 

I waive all discussion here on the important bearing the above theory has on the_ 
age of the ‘ Mahfbharata,’ and of the ‘Ram4yana :’ either the Sahe or Sinde must be 
very old, or he passages of abuse and praise in these poems must yield their claim to 
वः At any rate, a departure from strict orthodoxy is established against 

e tri 

There are some other points in the reverse legend of the coins before us that call 
for further explanation —first, of the word kritrima, The expression quoted above 
= अ indicates eae of an elective government, even while the Parthians 

ed a nagara; each party, as it acquired the ascendancy in lities of the 
state, ‘ choosing a king out of its own body. sagt = 

Dr. Vincent supposes that the contending parti (the Whigs and Tories of their 
day) were not both Parthians, but more probably Parthian and Indian. This view is 
not a little supported by the coin evidence, and it is only necessary to imagine that 
the native influence of a rich mercantile aristocracy at length prevailed, and excluded 
éhe Parthians altogether. Of these Parthians we see the remnant in the Parsis, so 
numerously located in Gujarat and 30784, and can easily imagine, from their numbers 
and commercial enterprize, that they must have been formidable rivals to the indige- 
nous merchant kings. 

_ Something of this feudal system of government is visible to this day, in the frater- 
nity of the jardjehs or chiefs of Kattiwar and Katch. The name jardjah might, 
without any unwarrantable license, be deduced from sah-rdja, Persianized to ja-rdja, 
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alone, able to furnish a contingent of from two hundred to one thousand men: In 
the Gujarat peninsula the number must be much greater, since, in 1807 there were 
estimated to be five thousand two hundred families in which the inhuman custom of 
female infanticide was regarded as a dignified distinction of their caste ! 

In the names of these modern chieftains we can trace a few of our list atra, visa, 
and vira : and a town called Damanagar may have owed its foundation to our prince of 
that name. The Jah-rajahs and Kattis call themselves Hindds, but are very super- 
ficially acquainted with the doctrines of their faith: the real objects of their worship 
are the Sun and the ‘ Matha Assapuri’? ‘the goddess of nature,’—doubtless the 
Nanaia of more classical Bactria. They are said to impress the solar image on every 
written document. We are accordingly prepared to find it on their ancient coinage, 
where it is seen on the right hand side, the moon (matka for mds or mah) being 
always in company on the left. 

The central symbol I have had to.explain so often and with so many modifica- 
tions, that I really feel it becomes more of an enigma the more that is said of it! It 
occurs on the Pantaleon Greek coins; on the Indo-Scythic group; on the Behat 
Buddhist group; on similar coins dug up in Ceylon; and here at the opposite 
extremity of India. It is the Buddhist Chaitya, the Mithraic flame—Mount Meru, 
Mount Aba! In fact, it is as yet unintelligible; and the less said of it the sooner 
unsaid when the enigma shall be happily solved ! 

LEGEND OF THE OBVERSE. 

Having satisfactorily made out the contents of the inscription on the reverse of 
the Saur4shtra coins, [might have hoped to be equally successful with the obverse ; 
but here I must confess myself quite foiled. From the obverse die being somewhat 
larger than the other, it seldom happens that a perfect legend can be met with; and 
by placing together all the scraps from different samples, enough only can be restored 
to shew—first, its general character; second, to prove that it is not Sanskrit; and 
third, that it contains two distinct styles of letter on the opposite sides of the head . 
that on the right having a strong resemblance to Greek, the other a fainter to Peblvi; 
but both written by an ignorant hand. The three or four Pehlvi letters are variable 
and quite illegible; but the others, by combining the two first examples in the plate 
(No. 5, from my coin; 8, from Mr. Steuart), might be read vonones vasileus, allowing 
sufficient latitude for the corruption of a century or two. Should my conjecture be 
admitted, even to the extent that the letters are Greek, we may safely attribute their 
presence to the supremacy of the Arsacidan king of Persia; or, looking further back, 
to the offsets of the Bactrian kingdom inthe valley of the Indus, where the Greek 
characters were still retained, as proved by the coins of Kodes and Nones (or Vonones), 
Azes, etc.; and we may conclude that his portrait, and not that of the tributary raja, 
was allowed to grace the coinage of Saurashtra. 

The sway of Demetrius, we know from Strabo, to have extended over the delta of 
the Indus, and the retrenchment of a single particle from his text would make it 
include Saurashtra also. Speaking of Menander’s Indian possessions, he says :— 

“Evye kal tov "Trav (“Tracw) ठट 7095 €w kal wéypt 70४ Ioauov ("Iwpavov) xpo 
HAG. Tauey yap airds, tade Anuhrpios ६०0०१५०४ vios tov Baxtplwy BaciAcws ob 
povor de MarraAnvhy Katecxov, क. wal tis BAAns wapadlas thyte Teooapidorov 
KaAounerny kal thy SeyépriBos BaciAciay. 


1 Hamilton's ‘ Hindostan,’ 1. 587. > Thid. i. 637. 
28 
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On this important passage many have been the opinions expressed by the learned. 
Bayer refers the third name (the first two being fixed as the Hyphasis and Jamn4) to the 
mouths of the Ganges: ‘quam Strabo, alteram oram maritimam nomine Teraapidorov 
dicit? nempe nullam potuit, nisi que ad Gangis fluminis ostia ubi et Sryépribos 
regnum.” Lassen, from whose ‘ Pentapotamia’ I have cited the above extract, thinks 
that the word merely alludes to the coasts in the neighbourhood of Pattalene ; and he 
identifies Sigertis with the Sanskrit विगता trigarta, in the province of Lahor. 
Manners places the former in Gujarat: ‘ad oram maritimam, que hodie Gujarat, 
olim nomine Sanskrit FATT Gurjara, appellata est tecoapidcrov regionem refert 
Maunertus, quod at veritatem haud dubie proxime accedit, sed nil cerfius de hoc 
nomine Invenio.’ ! 

Now, by abstracting, as I said before, the twice repeated particle re, or by 
changing ves to the article rov or rns, the whole obscurity of the text disappears, 
and the BagiAcia +s Sapiogrov kadovuéry stands forth as the maritime kingdom of 
Saurashtra. This interpretation is surcly more natural than the extension of 
Menander’s rule tu the extreme east of India, merely to find another maritime delta 
and port for the Grwco-Latinized corruption of a name quasi Tessariostia! 

But we dare not venture on any speculations in regard to Greek names or affairs, 
lest we undergo castigation from the Hellenic critics of Paris, who are surprised at | 
our ignorance of authors, ancient and modern, Greek and German, whose works we 
regret to say have never yet visited the banks of the Ganges! We ‘ Indianistes’ 
must then leave this investig:tion to M. Raoul Rochette as being altogether, to 
use his own words, ‘ hors du département de nos études!’ 

There are still two serics of Saurashtra coins to be examined, but I have not yet 
wholly succeeded in decyphering them, and my readers will doubtless rejoice at such 
an excuse for postponing their discussion. I cannot, however, let pass the present 
opportunity of mentioning, as a highly curious circumstance, the very great similarity 
between the old Sanskrit and the Greek character. Their striking uniformity be- 
comes more palpable the farther we retire into antiquity, the older the monuments we 
have to decypher; so that even now, while we are quite-ereenin the study, we might 
almost dare to advance (with the fear of M. Raoul Rochette before us), that the 
oldest Greek (that written like the Pheenician from right to left) was nothing more 
than Sanskrit turned topsy-turvey! A startling proposition this for those who have so. 
long implicitly believed in Cadmus, and the introduction from Egypt of what, perchance, 
never existed there. Yet there is nothing very new nor very unnatural in the hypo-" 
thesis; since the connection of the Greek with the Phoenician and Samaritan alpha- 
bets, has been admitted as_a strong evidence that ‘the use of letters travelled pro- 
gressively from Chaldea to Phoenicia, and thence alone the coasts of the Mediter-~ 
ranean” ; = and the Greek language is now so indisputably proved to be but a branch 
of the Sanskrit stem, that it is not likely it should have separated from its paren} 
without carrying away some germs of the art of writing, already perhaps brought to 
perfection by the followers of Brahma. But my arguments are not those of books, or 
learning, or even tradition, but solely of graphic similitude and ocular evidence. 

The Greek letters are dressed by a line at the foot, in most cases, asA A A Mf T, 
ete. ;—the Devanagari are made even along the upper surface of the letters, and 1 
later ages 3 straight line has been introduced at the top, from which the grammatic 


' ‘De Pentapotamia Indica Commentatio’ ©. Lassenii, 51. 
* + Pantographia,’ p. 107. — 
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elements are suspended. Tho Greek alphabet is devoid of all system, and has had 
additions made to it at various times. Some of these, as @ X ¥ Q, are precisely those 
which present the least resemblance to the Sanskrit forms. 

I have placed my evidence at the bottom of pl. xxiv., taking my Greek type froni 
the well-formed letters on coins, and from the Boustrophedon tablet of Sigeum. 

Of the vowels, A I O and ‘, present a striking conformity with the vowels W डू, 
and the semivowels @ and सु of the oldest Sanskrit alphabets inverted. The vowel 
E is unconformable, and resembles more the short € of the Zend. The long H is ४ 
later introduction, and appears to be merely the iteration of the short vowel I, as w 
is of OO. < 

In the consonants, we find Br A Z@KAMNTIIP डप, in fact every one of the 
letters, excepting those of after invention, are represented with considerable exactness, 
by the @ (or double |), TU AYA AS A AY TC FF Of the oldest Sanskrit 
alphabet, although there is hardly a shadow of resemblance between any pair in their 
modern forms. The same precision cannot be expected in every case; the B A © A 
MN IP T require, like the vowels, to be viewed in an inverted position: the rand 3 
remain unturned: the Z and K require to be partially turned. The A and N may be 
deemed a little far-fetched; the B taken from the double », and the A from the 
aspirated छू, may also be objected to; but taking a comprehensive view of the whole, 
it seems to me impossible that so constant and so close a conformity of the alpha- 
betical symbols of two distant nations should exist without affording demonstration of 
a common origin. Whether the priority is to be conceded to the Greeks, the Pelas- 
gians, or the Hind4s, is a question requiring great research, and not less impartiality, 
to determine. The palwography of India is now becoming daily a more interesting 
and important study, and it cannot fail to elicit disclosures hitherto unexpected on 
the connection between the European and Asiatic alphabets.! 


[A by Dr. Weber, ‘ Ueber den Semitischen Ursprung des indischen Alpha- 
betes,’ is to be found in the ‘ Zeitschrift der Deutsche,’ etc. for 1856, p. 389. I may 
have occasion to notice this more in detail hereafter. ] ट 
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